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TWO ILLUSTRIOUS 
EUROPEAN LEADERS 
INJECT NEW VIGOR 

INTO MUSIC HERE 


Toscanini Comes with His 
Seala Orchestra, and Albert 
Yoates, from London, to 
Lead Damrosch’s Men — 
Italian’s “Début” a Pulse- 
stirring Occasion — Mad 
Jubilation Over Italian 
Idol’s Return — Coates is 
Proclaimed a ‘‘Supremely 
yreat” Conductor — Intro- 
duces Vaughan Williams’s 
“London” Symphony— 
Brahms Unforgettably Pro- 
jected—Other Events of the 
Week 


WO CONDUCTORS, Arturo 

Toscanini and Albert Coates, 
lorded it over all other musical at- 
tractions of the past week in New 
York. At the head of La Scala 
Orchestra, come from Italy under 
his direction in order to promote 
international good-will, Toscanini 
made his first bow to the American 
public since he left here in the 
spring of 1915, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 30, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Albert Coates, who 
came to this country at the invita- 
tion of Walter Damrosch,. to con- 
duct three concerts of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, was 
heard in Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon and Friday evening 
of last week and in Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon. Mr. Coates is 
the most prominent British con- 
ductor come to these shores since 
Sir Henry Wood, nearly sixteen 
years ago. Born in Petrograd of 
an English father and a Russian 
mother, he enjoyed great popu- 
larity in Russia until the Bolshevik 
régime forced him to flee. Since 
that time he has conducted in 
London and garnered plenteous 
honors. 





The Great Toscanini’s Return 


Ts reappearance of Toscanini under 

the selfsame roof which he quit in 
illness and in anger nearly six years ago 
and the American début of an Italian or- 
chestra bearing the honorable title of 
La Scala was an occasion for tumult and 
shouting. In fiery excitement and scar- 


et enthusiasm it outdistanced even the 
memorable night in 1915 when this god 
peratic idolatry sought to enlarge the 





[Continued on page 4] 
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LAMBERT MURPHY, 


American Tenor, Distinguished Exemplar of the Vocalist’s Art, Who Was Admired 
in Recital in New York Last Week (See page 5) 





CARUSO RALLIES AFTER OPERATIONS 
BUT MAY NOT SING AGAIN THIS YEAR 








FTER two operations for em- 

pyema, or suppurative pleu- 
risy, Enrico Caruso coritinues se- 
riously ill in his apartment at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel. Six physicians 
are in attendance upon him, the 
original five having been increased 
by the addition of Dr. John F. 
Erdmann, who. performed the 
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Saturday, Jan, 8, 


operations. Bulletins have been 
issued daily with respect to his 
condition. These, while emphasiz- 
ing that there is no cause for 
alarm, have not attempted to dis- 
guise the fact that Mr. Caruso is a 
very sick man. 

Although no statement bearing 


[Continued on page 2] 
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‘STATE AND MUSIC’ 
IS TONIC CHORD OF 
GREAT CONVENTION 


Forty-second Annual Meeting 
of Music Teachers’ National 
Association, Held in Chi- 
cago, Develops Important 
Discussions—Music in Pub- 
lic Schools Outstanding 
Topic—Need for Fostering 


of Musical Appreciation. ia 
Rural Districts—Proxsed 
Special Training Course for 
Public School Teachers 


HICAGO, Dec. 31.—“The most 
successful convention yet 
held” was the concise comment of 
visiting music teachers on the 
forty-second annual meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, which finished its three-day 
convention in Chicago to-day. 
Music in the public schoo!s was 
the outstanding theme of discus- 
sion. Many papers were read on 
different phases of the subject of 
musical education by the State. 
Thursday afternoon and Friday 


morning were devoted entirely to a sym- 
gsium on this all-important subject. 





“'2'Getting music into the schools, supply- 


ing musical education to the rural dis- 
tricts, where it is lacking at present; en- 
larging the scope of instruction, and im- 
proving the quality of such public teach- 
ing by raising the standards tor teachers 
—these were the topics of discussion. 

The keynote was struck by Hollis 
Dann, director of music in Cornell Uni- 
versity, in his talk on “The Duties and 
Responsibilities of the State Toward 
Music.” One-half of the nation’s popu- 
lation is without music, he told the as- 
sembled teachers. Millions never get a 
chance to train their latent powers of 
appreciating music, and therefore never 
acquire a fondness for music. Many of 
the regiments recruited from Southern 
rural districts in the war could not sing, 
and did not sing on the march, because 
they had never been trained to know or 
appreciate music. Getting music into 
the rural districts is a prime duty, he 
said. 

Dr. Karl W. Gehrkens, director of the 
department of public school music in 
Oberlin College, Ohio, demanded a much 
stricter standard of musical] ability in the 
public school teachers, and proposed a 
training course covering several years as 
a necessary prerequisite for any teacher. 
Thus, and thus only, he declared, can we 
really bring music into the lives of the 
school children by thorough, intelligently 
guided training. “There must be a thor- 
ough basis for a supervisor of music,” 
he continued. “By supervisor I do not 
mean merely the man or woman who 
leads children in singing. - A supervisor 
of music who measures up to the ideal 
cannot be fashioned out of a careless, 
eighteen-year-old high school girl in a 
summer term, or ven in a year. 
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on the subject has been obtainable 
from the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany or from the physicians in 
charge of the fight to bring the 
king of tenors back to his normal 
health, the best opinion seems to 
be that Mr. Caruso will sing no 
more this season. Medical men 
not connected in any way with the 
case have stated that, at the best, 
his recovery must necessarily be 
slow. One physician was quoted 
in the press as saying that six 
weeks would be required to com- 
plete the draining process, to es- 
tablish which the two operations 
were performed. True conva- 
lescence, it was stated, would not 
start until the draining was com- 
plet nd the wound healed. 
Metropolitan season of 
hree weeks will continue 
middle of April. That 
ime tenor would be strong enough 
to sing by that time—some fifteen 








weeks away—was doubted by 
those who said they were only ap- 
plying to his illness the experi- 
ence of similar cases. While no 
prediction has been ventured at 
the Metropolitan as to when Ca- 
ruso may be expected to return, 
a more optimistic view seems to 
prevail there, and many subscrib- 
ers have seen in informal expres- 
sions of attachés of the house 
reason to hope that the tenor will 
have a few appearances at least in 
the concluding weeks of the 
season. 
Rumors Circulated 


These hopes were strengthened when, 
on Tuesday, after further reassuring 
word came from the tenor’s physicians 
as to improvement in his condition, it 
was stated that no further bulletins 
would be given out. The possibility that 
Caruso might again be heard in March 
was discussed. 

The nature of Mr. Caruso’s illness, 
however, has been sufficiently grave to 
turn talk from his absence from opera to 
his condition as reported from day to 
day. Put to bed Christmas afternoon, 
after having sung the night before in 


“La Juive,” he was described as resting 
comfortably and bulletins were regarded 
as reassuring until it was announced on 
Dec. 30 that he had been operated on for 
empyema, a suppurative condition fol- 
lowing pleurisy and complicating the 
malady. That this operation had not 
been fully successful in coping with the 
condition was found the next day, when 
a second and more drastic operation was 
performed. This resulted in the circula- 
tion of many rumors, among them that 
a portion of one rib had been removed. 
In support of a denial of this latter 
statement it was pointed out at the 
Metropolitan that the operation had 
lasted but eleven minutes. 


Wishes Reporters Season’s Greetings 


On the last day of the year the tenor, 
through his secretary, Bruno Zirato, sent 
to the waiting newspapermen his best 
wishes for a Happy New Year for them. 
Mr. Zirato said that Mr. Caruso was ap- 
preciative of the solicitude of the report- 
ers and regretted that he was not able 
to write them cards of greeting. 

New Year’s day found the tenor rest- 
less and his fever higher. This was at- 
tributed to the noise of the New Year’s 
Eve celebration, which disturbed his 
rest. His bedroom, directly over Fourth 
Avenue, caught the din of the celebrants, 
it was said, to an extent that caused him 
to ask his secretary several times to at- 
tempt to shut out the noise. 


Reassuring Bulletins 


Reassuring bulletins were issued Sun- 
day and Monday stating that he was 
doing as well as could be expected and 
was being made as comfortable as pos- 
sible. Mrs. Caruso has been constantly 


at his bedside, and two shifts of two. 


nurses each have aided the six physicians 
in ministering to the tenor’s comfort. 








Mengelberg Arrives with Alexander Schmuller 





MORE EMINENT MUSICAL VISITORS 


Photo Bain News Service 


Left to Right, Front Row—Alexander Schmuller, Russian Violinist; Willem Mengelberg, Distinguished Dutch Conductor; Mrs. 
S. Bottenheim; Mrs. R. A. D. Cort van de Linden, Who Composed a Song Dedicated to Mr. Mengelberg on the Voyage 
Across the Atlantic; R. A. D. Cort van de Linden, Son of the Former Prime Minister of Holland and Now Minister of 
State; Back Row—S. E. MacMillen, Manager National Symphony Orchestra; S. Bottenheim, Secretary to Mr. Mengelberg 


ROM his native Holland, where 

he has loomed as a dominating 
musical figure, Willem Mengel- 
berg, noted Dutch conductor, ar- 
rived in New York Sunday night 
on the Ryndam and debarked Mon- 
day, apparently in the best of 
health and spirits, and ready to 
take up the baton as leader of the 
National Symphony for the re- 
mainder of the season. Mrs. 
Mengelberg accompanied her hus- 
band. 


Also on the Ryndam, and comrades of 
Mengelberg on the journey across the 


Atlantic, were Alexander’ Schmuller, 
Russian violinist, and Mr. and Mrs. R. 
A. D. Cort van de Linden, son and 
daughter-in-law of the former prime min- 
ister of Holland, who at present holds 
the portfolio of Minister of State. Mrs. 
Van de Linden composed a song dedi- 
cated to Mr. Mengelberg on the voyage 
across. S. Bottenheim, Mr. Mengelberg’s 
secretary, and Mrs. Bottenheim were 
members of the Mengelberg party. 

On his arrival Mr. Mengelberg was 
met by S. E. MacMillen, manager of the 
National Symphony; Mrs. Charles S. 
Guggenheimer, second vice-president of 
the organization; Mrs. Samtel Unter- 
myer, of the Women’s Committee, and 
others connected with the orchestra, and 
by members of the Dutch Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Mengelberg will be in the United 
States about three months and will con- 


duct the remaining concerts of the Na- 
tional Symphony this season, taking over 
the duties entrusted during the first half 
of the season to Artur Bodanzky, who 
will confine his activities to opera at the 
Metropolitan for the remainder of the 
season. The first pair of concerts con- 
ducted by the distinguished visitor will 
be given Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 11, and 
Friday evening, Jan, 14, the program in 
each instance including Weber’s “Oberon” 
Overture, Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun,” the Strauss tone-poem “Don 
Juan,” and Berlioz’s “Fantastic” Sym- 
phony. The Mengelberg concerts will be 
continued through January and February 
and into March. 

Mr. and Mrs. Artur Bodanzky have in- 
vited a number of musicians and others 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Mengelberg at a 
reception to be held at the Bodanzky resi- 
dence on Sunday, Jan. 9. 


‘STATE AND MUSIC’ — 
IS TONIC CHORD OF 
GREAT CONVENTION 


[Continued from page 1] 


pose operas, conduct symphonies and 
sonatas; but the great function of muy.-;, 
in the public schools is to leaven ih. 
whole lump, to enable all the children o¢ 
all the people to come into as close eon. 
tact with beauty as their inclination ang 
talent may make. feasible, and thus {, 
refine, to ennoble, to make infinite|y 
more happy the lives of the vast num); 
of human beings to whom we sometimes 
slightingly refer as ‘the masses,’ but who 
in a democratic country like ours, with 
free educational facilities for all, are 
more likely to produce from out of their 
midst our greatest leaders in finance, jy 
statesmanship, in the professions—y«a, 
even in art—than are the idle rich. The 
latter, because they are enabled to solve 
most of their problems with money rather 
than by sweat of brow and agony of 
soul, are therefore apt to lose all ability 
at overcoming obstacles, and are almost 
certain to fail in leadership. The chief 
function of music teaching in our public 
schools of the future is to reach the pros- 
pective laboring man, statesman, mer- 
chant, teacher and housewife, rather 
than merely to train the future musician 
aright. And if as a result of the music 
teaching which shall exist in our public 
schools of the future, we shall find a 
much larger number of people loving 
music and spending a part of their leis- 
ure time in playing in the neighborhood 
or city band or orchestra, in singing in a 
church choir, community chorus, or ora- 
torio society; if we find increasingly that 
small groups of people meet in each 
other’s homes to play ensemble music or 
to sing folk songs; if there is seen to 
be constant improvement in the quality 
of congregational singing and in the 
number of choirs in our churches, and, 
above all, if we discover a much keener 
attitude of attention and discriminating 
intelligence on the part of our concert and 
opera audiences twenty-five years from 
now, then we may feel that publie school 
music has fulfilled its ultimate mission. 
Practically everybody is capable of learn- 
ing to enjoy and to appreciate music. 
Let us therefore plan our musical work 
in the schools in such fashion that as 
many children as possible shall learn to 
love and to appreciate the best in music, 
so that through them the attitude of the 
next generation shall be quite different 
from that of the present one.” 
[Continued on page 8] 








Damrosch and N. Y. Symphony Enter- 
tain Toscanini and His Orchestra 


Walter Damrosch and the members of 
the New York Symphony entertained in 
honor of Toscanini and La Scala Orches- 
tra after the first concert of the organ- 
ization at the Metropolitan on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 28. Among 250 guests in- 
vited to meet Mr. Toscanini were Otto 
H. Kahn, Paul D. Cravath, Felix War- 
burg, Henry W. Taft, Harry Harkness 
Flagler, Daniel Frohman, Alexander 
Lambert, Artur Bodanzky, Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, Albert Coates, Harold Bauer, 
Frank Damrosch, David Mannes, George 
Engles and many others representing 
music in New York. 





Detroit Symphony to Give Second New 
York Concert 


The Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor, owing to its recent 
success will be heard again in New York 
on the evening of Feb. 2 at Carnegie 
Hall with Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 45 
assisting soloist. 


High Honor for Gatti-Casazza Is 
New Year’s Remembrance 
From King of Italy 


New Year’s day brought to Gen 
eral Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany word that he had been nom!- 
nated by King Victor Emmanue! 
of Italy as Grand Officer of the 
Royal Crown of Italy. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza has_ been 
Commendatore of the Royal Crown 
of Italy for a number of years, and 
the higher distinction, by which 
be becomes an officer of the order. 
is one that has been reserved fo! 
celebrities whom the Italian sov 
ereign has sought to reward for ex 
ceptional services or accomplish- 
ments. 
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How Nicolas Roerich, Great 
Russian Artist, Plans Ope- 
ratic Designs—How He Re- 
solved the Settings of “Val- 
kyrie’ — Black and Yellow 
as the Color Tone of the 
Work—His Artistic Kinship 
with Secriabine and Maeter- 
linek 

By FRANCES R. GRANT 





DS ever since the days when 
stifling within the portals of the 
church it escaped warily, has allied it- 
self with painting. A mimic company 
beginning with Pierrot and continuing 
to our present day actors, has disported 
itself before the works of the great con- 
temporaneous artists. And the masters 
of present day scenic painting resolve 
a line of which Angelo and Brunelleschi 
were the progenitors. 

Of the European masters of theatric 
painting, America has had several noble 
samples, and recently in the arrival here 
of Nicolas Roerich, the Russian artist, 


there has been added to our list one of 
the most renowned exponents of this 
school of painting. 

One of the great painters of all 
Europe, of whose works more than 700 
repose in Europe’s galleries, Roerich has 
brought to the designing of scenery a 
mastery of technique and a radiant con- 
ception. Moscow, Petrograd, Paris 
and London have applauded the brilliance 
of his scenic work, and now the Russian 





Photo by Kenneth Alexander 


Nicolas Roerich, Russian Artist from a 
Bust by Dariujinsky 


painter has come to this country hoping 
to found here a Russian institute which 
Shall include a school for scenic paint- 
Ing, a conservatory—be in fact an Acad- 
emy of Russian Fine Arts. 

That the Russian operatic master- 
Pleces should fare well in Roerich’s work 
's but natural, but he has applied to 
Wagner, Maeterlinck, Ibsen, and many 
others, the same understanding of bril- 
‘lant pictorialism and artistic penetra- 
tion, 

To Mr. Roerich the first essential of 

' painter designing his scenery must 

’ a penetrating and profound acquaint- 
ance with the music and the drama. 

“IT never,” he expressed himself, “paint 
the scenery for opera or ballet without 
first having an intimate acquaintance 
with both. I study these deeply in order 





“Ledenetz Town,” a Setting 


to get the spirit that lies behind both, 
which must be one and the same if the 
work is to be lasting. Having steeped 
myself in the central idea, the inspiration 
that gave birth to the work, and per- 
mitted it to take possession of me, I then 
endeavor to express the same thought, 
the same inspiration in my painting that 
the composer and the librettist hdve ex- 
pressed in music. 


Conceiving “Valkyrie” Settings 

“Particularly do I feel myself in sym- 
pathy with music and just as a composer, 
when writing the score, chooses a certain 
key to write in, so I paint in a certain 
key, a key of color, or perhaps I might 
say a leitmotiv of color on which I base 
the entire scheme.” 

In telling of his settings for “Valkyrie” 
which he was inspired to do in 1907 for 
himself but which were used in the Mos- 
cow Imperial Opera, Mr. Roerich says: 

“T felt the first act of this as black and 
yellow. This was the ground tone, for it 
seemed to be the tone of the opera, with 
its somber tragedy, and the sudden 
flashes of happiness of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde in the final scene. So strongly 
did I feel this that I placed the hearth 
not at the side as is usually done, but 
toward the center so that when Siegmund 
relates his sad tale, he and Sieglinde at 
one end of the table sit bathed in the 
light of the fire, while Hunding sits at 
the other end, a black silhouette out- 
lined against the glow like a presence of 
evil.” 

In the last scene of the play Roerich 
relates why he substituted the ridiculous 
little spurts of real flames which sur- 
rounded Brunhilde, lying in the center 
of the stage, for huge flames of trans- 
parent silk, while Brunhilde he placed in 
back on a high mountain far above the 
scenery. Thus, with the fallen night, 
the illusion is given of huge flames, 
which Mr. Roerich arranged to increase 
with the crescendo of the music, until 
at the end Brunhilde is surrounded by 
a vast sheet of flame, making a single 
“chord of music and color.” 

To Maeterlinck, Roerich has given 
more delictate setting, while somber, 
cavernous scenes depict the Troll land 
of “Peer Gynt.” <A glimpse at Roerich’s 
pictures, now being exhibited in the 
Kingore Galleries, denotes how admir- 
ably the artist has caught and held the 
theme flowing through the dramatic 
works. The sunlit scene of a setting for 
“Princess Maleine,” immediately sug- 
gestive of happiness, changes into fore- 
boding darkness in “Prince Igor” or into 
the mysteries of “Sadko.” His is an art, 
in which one feels music has had a full 
share, through which color flows as 
purely, as continuously and as emotion- 
ally as does sound through the great 
musical works. After viewing them one 


elses) 


to “Tzar Saltan,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, as Conceived by Nicolas Roerich 


may understand why it was said of him 
in Europe that he is the third in an 
artistic brothership, of which the others 
are Maeterlinck and Scriabine. 

Mr. Roerich’s plan to found a Rus- 
sian Institute here comes as happy news, 
affording as it undoubtedly will greater 
opportunity for encouraging an art bril- 
liant and dominating. That we have 
enough of Muscovy’s talent to found 
such an institution is now certain, and 
that Roerich himself will bring to it the 
fullness of much experience is assured 
by the fact that for years he held the 
post of director at the School for the 
Encouragement of Fine Arts in Russia, 
and was the first president of the 
“World of Art” in Russia of which the 





leaders were Somov, Bakst, Serov, 
Vroubel and others. 

That his own country has felt Roer- 
ich’s power may be seen in the tribute of 
Andreyev who in the last article writ- 
ten before his death said of his art: 
“Here (in Roerich’s art world), is the 
cradle of wisdom where the heavenly 
word about God and Man came forth, 
speaking eternal love and eternal strug- 
gle. The very proximity of Death gives 
airy outlines to that wonderful land; it 
gives it that still, lucid sadness which is 
in all the colors of Roerich’s Realm; 
because clouds also die! each sunrise 
also dies!—and only that grass can be 
as green as Roerich’s grass which knows 
that winter and death is coming.” 


The Chamber of the Queen in Maeterlinck’s “Princess Maleine” 
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Two Illustrious Conductors Make Debuts Here 
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sphere of his supreme domination by 
means of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel,” Wagner’s 
“Faust” Overture and other matters es- 
sentially symphonic. The audience that 
filled the house to bursting last week was 
a sight to behold. It contained all the 
various and disparate elements of the 
city’s musical population. In its heter- 
ogeneous ranks were represented the 
class of Italians whose musical horizon 
is bounded by Italian opera and Italian 
singers, American opera-goers of more 
liberal artistic disposition, the concert- 
going public in its several phases and 
musicians proper—composers, singers, 
pianists, violinists, cellists, chamber mu- 
sic organizations in their entirety and 
conductors big and little, from near and 
far—in short, the musical Who’s Who 
this side of Chicago. They sat—or stood 
—tense, expectant, as in anticipation of 
some heaven-wrought miracle. They 
hung breathless on the music, as in a 
’‘nd of sacred terror. With all this curi- 
ity and adulation the patriotic element 
as subtly commingled. Italian bunting 
saped some of the boxes and festooned 
wreath of heroic size handed the con- 
uctor in the course of the evening. 
‘ompous renderings of the “Star-Span- 
led Banner” and the “Marcia Reale” at 
ne beginning of the concert confirmed 
he international amenities of the occa- 
ion. The applause that greeted Mr. 
‘oscanini when he first came upon the 
stage was heated and prolonged and 
many rose deferentially. It was not a 
circumstance, however, to the torrential 
outbreaks that followed the performance 
of the various numbers on the program, 
particularly the first half. Here pan- 
demonium was unloosed and the house 
rioted, stamped, cheered and _screamed 
frantically in mad, orgiastic jubilation. 
The current season has produced nothing 
as spectacular. For that matter few 
recent seasons have. Its justification is 
quite another matter. ; 
Sentimental and practical business 
reasons were doubtless what led to a 
choice of the Metropolitan Opera House 
as the scene of this and several subse- 
quent concerts of the Toscanini series. 
Artistic discretion would have housed 
them in Carnegie Hall. The acoustical 
scheme of the Metropolitan works al- 
ways to the disadvantage of a sym- 
phony orchestra, a fact that repeated 
experience has made plain. Even the 
plan of seating the string body on an 
apron built over the orchestra pit and 
thus bringing nearly half the band out- 
side the frame of the proscenium is 
more or less a counsel of futility. For 
the auditorium is tricky and musical 
lines that stand out like acid etchings in 
one part of it may be obscured and even 
obliterated twenty feet away. Worse 
still it is absolutely pitiless to certain 
types of composition. 


An Unsatisfying Program 


Mr. Toscanini’s program five years 
ago was of debatable construction and 
content. It mingled classic and modern, 
quantity and style with little regard for 
proportion or mood. It seemed above all 
else an exercise in versatility. Last 
week’s was modeled along very similar 
lines and with a primary intent to ex- 
ploit the conductor’s mastery of styles 
and schools. It was too long, highly un- 
even in musical value and sometimes ill- 
judged in contrasts. Sam Franko’s ar- 
rangement of Vivaldi’s A Minor Con- 
certo for strings and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony made up the first half, De- 
bussy’s “Iberia,” Respighi’s “Fountains 
of Rome” and the Prelude and “Liebe- 
stod” from “Tristan” the second—all of 
it familiar but not happily juxtaposed. 
The idiomatic similarities of the Debussy 
and Respighi music as well as the essen- 
tial emptiness of the two lend themselves 
to counteractions of fatal monotony, 
while the Vivaldi concerto, being. cham- 
ber music on an enlarged scale, evap- 
orates in such an auditorium, the more 
when it is made to serve as a back- 
ground for the tramping feet and mur- 
murous conversations of late comers. 

The Scala Orchestra—which is not the 
orchestra from the famous Milanese 
fount of opera—is professedly recruited 
from the cream of Italian instrumental- 
ists. Final judgment of its merits may 
be deferred unti] it has been heard in 


Carnegie Hall. The impression last 
week was of fundamental mediocrity. 
Neither in aggregate resources of tonal 
beauty, warmth or sensuous color, nor 
in the euphony and mellow quality of its 
individual departments does the orches- 
tra approach within hailing distance of 
our own, not only in New York but in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit or Minneapolis. The 
strings sounded now thin, now opaque, 
as well as colorless and cold at the 
Metropolitan. Whether they will sound 
better elsewhere remains to be _ seen. 
But other orchestras in the same sur- 
roundings have shown up more ad- 
vantageously in this respect. The wood- 
wind, barring inferior bassoons, is bet- 
ter, albeit not comparable to the corre- 
sponding choirs of our Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, the Philharmonic or 
New York Symphony. Praiseworthy 
horns and trumpets are offset by raw 
and blatant trombones. There is a tym- 
panist of genuine virtuosity, but whose 
peculiar side-strokes will amaze and per- 
haps amuse American audiences. This 
aggregation of generally commonplace 
material has been trained by its con- 
ductor to an extraordinary pitch of re- 
sponsiveness and precision. A_ thor- 
oughly resilient and plastic instrument 
at his hands he can bend it to instant 
formulation of his will; can play on it 
as on a piano or a violin. The impec- 
cably precise attacks and releases, the 
instant subsidence into eerie pianissimos, 
the keen preservation in such moments 
of tangible rhythmic pulse and delicately 
articulated outlines, the sharp-cut con- 
figurations of a melody—these and other 
things attest inexorable drill and imme- 
diate, unquestioning devotion to a sover- 
eign will. 

The extensively prevalent tendency to 
consider Mr. Toscanini in the light of a 
semi-divine being and as immune from 
the frailties and failings of conductors 
more earthly in mold does that admired 
artist no service of benefit. Properly ac- 
claimed for his tremendously energetic, 
vital and nig yg treatment of oper- 
atic works, he has yet to prove himself 
as a symphonic conductor. His Ninth 
Symphony, for all the heated commen- 
taries it generated, failed to decide that 
point past question. He contrived in 
that instance to bring the quasi-operatic 
finale to brilliant issue, yet the first three 
movements, and notably the Adagio dif- 
fered lamentably in power, dramatic 
freedom and emotional grasp from any- 
thing to which he had accustomed the 
public in opera. In the twinkling of 
an eye an academic chill had descended 
unon him. The fiery conductor became 
for the nonce a metronomic time beater. 

Last week he abstained from metro- 
nomic rigidity in the Fifth. But once 
more his exposition of Beethoven was 
fraught with disappointment for those 
not irrevocably committed to his adora- 
tion. He read the symphony not with 
straightforwardness and forthright pow- 
er, not with mounting grandeur or poetry 
drawn from the well-springs of human 
tenderness, but with incredible preciosi- 
ties, hyper-refinements and a scheme of 
nuance so studied in its exaggeration as 
to rob the work of all spontaneity, all 
true dramatic suggestiveness and heat, 
all honesty and rugged, combative spirit, 
all fateful eloquence and liberated, tu- 
multuous onset. He evinced in the first 
movement a fondness for novel effects 
of tempo, for languorous elongations and 
sentimentalities. Of the ineffable ten- 
derness of the Andante he lost sight in 
the application of meticulous delicacies. 
Through most of the symphony—indeed 
through most of the evening—Mr. Tosca- 
nini disclosed a passionate addiction to 
extremes of pianissimo that almost 
passed, in some cases, the limits of audi- 
bility. Much of the scherzo of the sym- 
phony was reduced to a barely murmur- 
ous whisper and thereby shorn of its sin- 
ister irony and, trenchant mystery. The 


opening of the finale was aggressively 


blatant. The conductor had previously 
applied the same super-subtle dynamics 
to the Vivaldi concerto, to which they are 
much more pertinent, and which he made 
remarkably electric and vital. But for 
all the meticulous molding of phrases, 
the clarity and care in the projection of 
themes (sometimes, indeed, Mr. Tosca- 
nini gave inner voices an indefensible 
prominence at the expense of the main 
melodic plan) the symphony left one un- 
stimulated and unmoved. It is of all 
Beethoven’s creations the one which de- 
mands the closest subservience to the let- 
ter of the score. 








Handicapped by His Orchestra 


Mr. Toscanini was handicapped, of 
course, by the tonal imperfections of his 
orchestra. ‘The sensuous glow was miss- 
ing from the music of Debussy and 
Respighi. Or was it the auditorium 
that made their orchestration seem thin? 
Curiously, moreover, the conductor did 
not succeed in making either of these 
works as engrossing as have other and 
less famed conductors. He found little 
of the atmosphere, the glamorous color 
or the pictorial quality which form their 
basis and chief consideration. The gen- 
eral effect was dull and the audience be- 
haved more coolly toward these works 
than anything else. The “Tristan” mu- 
sic brought to the mind’s ear once more 
the greater Toscanini—the supreme re- 
vealer, the divining spirit. Again these 
mighty soul pictures had a poignancy, 
an all-embracing sweep of tragic expres- 
sion, a heroic immensity they have not 
had since this master withdrew. They 
flamed and burned with a superearthly 
fire. They concentrated the quintessence 
of all tragedy and chanted their anguish, 
their passion, their exaltation to the 
stars. They awed and_ reverently 
abashed. And they proclaimed the. su- 
premacy of Toscanini in music operatic, 
in music sensuously tee te 
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Albert Coates Triumphs 


Great, supremely great is 
Coates. Like a sudden rush of mighty 
winds his advent dissipated the stagna- 
tion which has sicklied o’er our orches- 
tral life with a dull cast of routine for a 
space of years. One thought dominated 
many minds at the close of his first con- 
cert last week—that this young giant’s 
place is here, that he should under no 
circumstance be lost to us after a cas- 
ual visit. A whirlwind force, a dynamic 
individuality, an embodied freshness and 
rejuvenation incarnate, he is the man 
who could exorcise the long prevailing 
spell of musty depression, liberating and 
electrifying. For such experiences as 
his début and his second program last 
Sunday afternoon, we have waited long. 
But it was worth the waiting and it 
fairly consecrated the close of a year 
cursed with unparalleled excesses of 
mediocre music-making. 

Mr. Coates’s triumph on Thursday ad- 
mitted no question. It was equally ir- 
refutable in its popular and artistic as- 
pects. It was the more remarkable from 
the fact that his program (the all-Brit- 
ish one of Mr. Damrosch’s current “his- 
torical” series) contained nothing in the 
way of an accredited masterpiece, noth- 


-ing by which the measurements of a con- 


ductor are habitually taken. Elgar’s 
“Enigma” Variations were the sole me- 
dium for comparisons—not a highly es- 
teemed touchstone. A _ fine Suite for 
strings by Purcell, arranged by Mr. 
Coates, and the “London” Symphony of 
Vaughan Williams made up the re- 
mainder of the bill. The symphony, a 
new work of length, breadth and thick- 
ness, would prove little with respect to 
the average conductor. But it served to 
confirm the soaring genius of this new 
master, even though this same genius 
did not succeed in confirming its value. 
The whole program was, in effect, an 
audacious challenge. Mr. Coates met it 
boldly and conquered magnificently. 

It is an inspiring picture of stalwart 
manhood that Albert Coates presents. Of 
heroic frame, to a manner bespeaking 
poised mastery and incessant alertness 
he adds a sense of propulsive charm, of 
humanness, of delicate sympathy, of con- 
suming, but always healthy enthusiasm. 
He is never constrained, yet never ex- 
aggerated, at all times manly but at no 
moment without the fine restraints of 
good taste or the delicacy of high in- 
stincts. His methods of conducting are 
not those of passive suggestion. His 
beat, neither excessively lavish nor over 
reticent, is broad. decisive. sweeping— 
the gestures at once of inspiring’ ex- 
hortation and assured command. One is 
conscious of the eager, the joyful re- 
sponse of the orchestra. Beneficentlv he 
magnetizes his men and seemingly draws 
from out of them their ultimate reserves 
of music. 

The subiective aspects of his conduct- 
ing partake, of course, the nature of 
these external indications. Splendor of 
intellect, ardent enthusiasm, boundless 
musicianship. massive power and denth 
without morbidity enable him to wing 
with flame even inferior music. 


Albert © 


The . 


artistic perspective is broad, com 
hensive, infallible. He treats out! 
with a grandiose clarity and y» 


phrases solidly, plastically, power: 
but never for a moment without re, 
to their status and relationships j 
architectural scheme. He rejoice: 
mighty sonorities and the potent 
of ringing climax. His fortissimo, \ 
overwhelming, is a heroic jubila 
never crass or unmusical. He had 

or no occasion in his first progra: 
unfold the more intimate and p 
phases of his art. But incisively . 
tional (though sanely and healthfully 
he always is. 

The New York Symphony orche 
sounded transfigured under his O] 
pian baton. Never before have the be 
ties of its ensemble and its constitu 
choirs so vividly unfolded themsel 
And the music! The present writer | 
never been so engrossed by Elgar’s 
miliar variations as last week. To 
sure, not even Mr. Coates could ind 
one to believe that inspiration re: 
dwells in this machine-made score. 1]: it 
he clarified’ and illuminated it as it hs 
never before been in this town. Mom: 
tarily he made parts of it thrilling |. 
the grandeur of his climaxing and |}; 
lucid unfoldment of the technical fab: 
while his shrewd characterization, } s 
tenderness in the more sentimental pag: s 
and the unflagging vitality of his expo 
sition precluded even a passing dullne-- 
Almost he persuaded one to believe 
Elgar—a feat of wonder! 


The New: Symphony 
Vaughan Williams, no less fortunate, 


basked in the glory of Mr. Coates. |: 
other hands his “London” Symphon, 
would probably have been heard with 
less patience and good will. It is a work 
of certain merit and constructive dis- 
tinction, but of scant vitalizing inspira 
tion. The composer has in the past dis 
played a remarkable predilection for the 
tonal portrayal of localities. The pres 
ent symphony, while the most recent ani 
probably most ambitious, is but another 
in his gallery of tonal scene paintings. 
The conventional four movements are 
employed to depict the various sections 
of London town and the bustle, the mv! 
ancholy, the poverty, the vulgarity or 
humor of these furnish the _ subjective 
leaven that gives pith and purport to the 
suggestion of externalities. There is « 
slow introduction, grey, sullen, heavy 
with the sense of oppressive mystery, :s 
the Thames flows by, brooding, enigma- 
tic, immemorial. “Big Ben” tolls in West- 
minster tower. The turmoil of Strand 
traffic leads into a bright allegro, from 
which the shabby quietude of the Adel): 
briefly diverts us; then to~the Strani 
again, to close the scene tumultuously. 
Bloomsbury, with its faded gentility, its 
poverty, its street fiddlers and lavender 
venders furnishes forth the second move- 
ment. Saturday night’s jollity in the 
slums on the south side of the stream 
provides material for a Scherzo, which 
London fog ends in sadness and soli- 
tude. The crueller side of the. metrop- 
olis, the London of the down-trodden ani! 
unemployed, is bodied forth in the finale, 
till the river again, as symbolizing the 
soul of the city, wraps all in its fathom 
less mystery. 

Bes is : program worthy of Char 
pentier. The music of Vaughan Wi!- 
liams is, unfortunately, prolix and defi- 
cient in the powerful emotional appea! 
inherent in its pictorial basis. Solidly 
constructed, brilliantly though noisily 
instrumented, it marks a solid piece of 
craftsmanship. Of originality or strik- 
ing beauty there is little, however 
Withal it has a quality of atmosphere 
and episodes of seizing mood paint- 
ing that make its performance wort! 
while, though its fate under any other 
than Mr. Coates would doubtless ha‘ 
been less enviable than it proved to '« 





The Sunday Concert 


On Sunday afternoon at Aeolian Ha!!, 
Mr. Coates enlarged upon the first i- 
pression. This time he challenged 
compromising judgment with an 34 
proved test-piece, the First Sympho': 
of Brahms. It made up the first part 
a lengthy program which contained fu’ 
ther the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Pian 
Concerto, with Rachmaninoff the solois'. 
and Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstacy.” The 
audience which filled the hall paid the 
conductor a tribute no less effusive ad 
persistent than he met with on Thurs 


day. rs 
Of the Brahms symphony New Yo'* 
has heard no performance so thrillil 
so red-blooded. so pulsingly dramatic, — 
supernally conceived in ten years at le: 





[Continued on page 6] 
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British Composers Drinking at Moscovite Springs, Coates Thinks 
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one of the exotic peoples whose songs supply the bottomless 
well from which Russian composition drinks—‘to the Cossacks, 
-he third is not the favorite, the natural, the inevitable melodic interval. 


rhe fourth and fifth are far more frequent in their songs. 


x the Cossacks’”—or perhaps he said Tartars; at any rate, some 


What then 


comes of the sanction of nature which the theorists like to claim for 


U 


heir musty rules, with their prohibition of such intervals as the fifths 


which are essential to the charm of much Caucasian and Tartar folk- 


music ?” 


No hidebound conservative is this Albert Coates, to whom New 
York did honor last week as conductor of the British program in the 
symphony Society’s historical cycle at Carnegie Hall, on Thursday 
afternoon, Dec. 30, and Friday evening, Dec. 31, and the concert at 
Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 2. He returned to England this 


week. 

The fame of the programs which he 
has been choosing for the London Sym- 
yhony Orchestra and the Royal Philhar- 
monie Society’s concerts is such that even 

n American might be expected to know 


| that he is a devotee of musical modern- 


sm. But Mr. Coates is equally well 
known as having lived in Russia, having 


| stuck at his post as conductor at the Im- 


perial Opera in Petrograd until the stress 
of revolutionary conditions forced his 
escape to England, and having been in 
fact born in the capital of the Czars, the 
son and grandson of English women born 
there themselves. But since the Rus- 
sian temperament, at however many re- 
moves, is likely to be fanatical, his 
casually volunteered remark saved 
qualms as well as questions as to his 
musical credo. 
* * 

Some people speak of Rachmaninoff 
as if he were in spirit as well as physical 
fact a modern, and Rachmaninoff would 
tell you that the forms elaborated by the 
classic masters have fixed the future of 
music immutably. Most surprising 


/ about a conversation with Mr. Coates is 


his failure to so much as mention German 
music, with its implications of formal 
law, and the catholicity of his interest 
in Russian music, which seems to keep 
him from formulating constricting prej- 


' udices even to himself. He likes Rach- 


maninoff’s music, and he likes Stravin- 


sky’s, each after its own sort. 


He likes British music too; he believes 














that the younger English composers are 


> doing work which is bound to become 


known as more than creditable. He men- 
tions, with special commendation, the 


' “Planets” Symphony of Gustave Holst, 
' with its movement for each planet. Arn- 


| 


old Bax is another name which he thinks 
richly significant. In America at pres- 
} ent are two English composers who in- 
} terest him, Lady Dean Paul (Poldowski) 
and Cyril Scott. Of the latter’s rumored 
opera, Mr. Coates says, “It is both the 
most important of Scott’s works and a 
_ signal contribution to modern music. It 
_is beautiful musically, and the poem, 
which is also his production, is great in 
craftsmanship and spirit.” 
. oe = 





Called to the telephone, Mr. Coates was 
| Saved discussion of the matter, but Mrs. 
» Coates, who evidently not only knows but 
} shares many of his ideas, proved amen- 

vie to the suggestion that inasmuch as 
English poetry from Shakespeare to 
Shelley has become more and more fluent 
nad musical, the deepest forces of the 

cial temperament, as well as more ac- 

ntal influences, may be storing up a 

‘sical art future for England. Eng- 
| ke all other nations, has a lovely 
On isic. In musical interpreters of 
| fhe first rank she has always been rich. 
Poetry has been the greatest achieve- 
nent of her culture, and to work greatly 
/l any one art means for a nation to work 
“SS greatly in the others. If the uni- 
vores European art-form is to be, as 
‘agner thought, more like opera than 
) ise any other form at present estab- 
‘shed, such a heritage of poetic tradition 
England’s should prove not a preven- 
but a spur to progress. Some of 
| Coates’s most important work has 
peen done as an operatic conductor, and 
' evidently shares the enthusiasm for 
“ra which is general with the Russians. 
in London he has been one of the most 
'-rsistent champions of the modern Rus- 
, ‘8 composers. He believes that the 
equent performances of their works 
‘ave had an effect on the rising English 
posers of which only the first evi- 
“neces are as yet to be seen. The depth 
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of the Russian influence is shown in the 
“London” Symphony of Vaughan Wil- 
liams, one of Mr. Coates’s choices for his 
English program. 

“Besides this and the Suite for Strings 
which I myself selected from the ‘Dra- 
matic Works’ of Purcell, my program in- 
cluded the ‘Enigma’ Variations of Elgar. 
Sir Edward has never been hailed as an 
innovator, but when these variations, 
now a quarter-century old, were being 
prepared for their first performance, the 
copyists exclaimed, ‘But they are full of 
fifths!’ This, Sir Edward himself told 
me. 

The Purcell Suite has inspired a friend 
of Mr. Coates to a ballet, “The Red-hot 
Tongs,” on an incident related in the 
Diary of Pepys. Ballet seems to Mr. 
Coates a temporary or at least a sub- 
sidiary form. He regards it, in its late 
Russian recrudescence, rather as a de- 
velopment from conventional choreo- 
graphy, effected by the genius of Michel 
Fokin, than as a progression toward a 
new dramatic form. He does not, how- 
ever, turn a deliberately deaf ear to the 
theory that its lasting value may prove 
to be as a medium for experimental 
reaching out toward new freedom of dra- 
matic and musical expression in the bet- 
ter balanced form of opera than as a new 
form or new development of an old form. 

* * 

The fact that Rachmaninoff was giv- 
ing a recital recalled to Mr. Coates the 
last occasion on which he had heard the 
composer-pianist. This was a concert 
at which he conducted, with Rachmaninoff 
as soloist. Both men were presented 
with wreaths by the Moscow Imperial 
Theater. The following day, arriving in 
Petrograd, they found the station im 
flames. The revolution had broken out, 
and the Imperial government was no 
more. 

Glazounoff, the composer, is known to 
the Coateses to have been recently in a 
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Depth of Russian Influence to Be Seen in Vaughan Williams’s 
“London” Symphony, Distinguished Conductor Points Out 
—Believes Ballet as Developed by Russians Subsidiary to 
Opera—Calls Cyril Scott’s Opera “Signal Contribution” 
—With Rachmaninoff in Russia—Sails for England 
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Albert Coates, Conductor of the London Symphony and the Royal Philharmonic Con- 
certs and Associate of Sir Thomas Beecham at Covent Garden, Heard as Guest 
with the New York Symphony Last Week 


city from which he could easily have 
slipped across the border, but they sup- 
pose he was unwilling to leave on ac- 
count of his mother. She is over ninety, 
and so frail that Mr. Coates thinks the 
food situation must have been materially 
improved, or she could scarcely have sur- 
vived. But conditions will need to im- 
prove as only long years can let them 
before they will again permit of the exer- 
cise of musical creativity. 

Three years ago, Rachmaninoff and 


Coates were in Russia, the hot-bed of 
modern music. To-day they are both in 
America. After a single rehearsal with 
the New York Symphony, Mr. Coates 
was lost in admiration of these players. 
When he has been here weeks instead of 
days, will he have anything, one won- 
ders, more largely important to remem- 
ber about musical conditions in America? 
Will our music show him the face only 
of a highly organized business or that 
of a spiritually earnest art? D. J. T. 





DISTINGUISHED ART IN MURPHY’S SINGING 





Tenor’s Admirers Rejoice at 
His Aeolian Hall 
Recital 


(Portrait on Cover Page) 


DMIRERS of Lambert Murphy’s 

singing were ‘afforded a full after- 
noon’s enjoyment when the tenor ap- 
peared in recital at Aeolian Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Jan. 1. That Mr. 
Murphy has won many friends by his 
artistic efforts was demonstrated by the 
size of the audience. The reception of 
his latest program was markedly cordial. 
He was heard in many moods, in widely 
varied songs, and insistent demands for 
extra numbers indicated the measure of 
his popular success. 

Mr. Murphy accomplished truly artis- 
tic work during the afternoon. He has 
a voice of an appealing quality and his 
round, middle notes are particularly 
pleasing. He relies largely upon light 
and shade of tone, upon the color of his 
musical utterance. No danger that he 
will tear a passion to tatters, for his 
personality seeks not expression in 
strident declamation. Rather doeg he 
lean towards the reposeful, transmitting 
the feeling of a piece in a purely vocal 
way. 


In several well-chosen songs on Satur- 
day, his singing was truly felicitous. 
His happiest effects were in compositions 
that made no exacting demands in com- 
pass; that were none the less exacting 
upon the artist—simple songs often more 
difficult to deliver effectively than those 
that cry for mere technique or dramatic 
declamation. 

Mr. Murphy’s voice is one with a lilt, 
and it is admirable indeed in lyric pas- 


sages. It has a warmth of color that 
means everything to the lyric singer. 
And, moreover, he can bring to a song 
that essential quality in interpretation: 
sincerity. He opened his recital with 
the Handel recitative “Deeper and 
Deeper Still” and the subsequent air, 
“Waft Her, Angels, Through the Skies.” 

He brought beauty to a Brahms group 
sung in English. Franck’s “La Proces- 
sion” was notable in a French bracket, 
while British and American composi- 
tions built up two more very acceptable 
groups. Exquisite music was made of 
one exquisite poem—Thomas Dunhill’s 
setting of Yeats’s “The Cloths of 
Heaven.” James H. Rogers’s “The 
Time for Making Songs Has Come” was 
also effective. Oley Speaks’s “A Matin 
Song” was demanded twice, and Henry 
Hadley’s “The Time of Parting” and 
A. Walter Kramer’s “Tears” were inter- 
estingly given. 

Charles Albert Baker played the piano 
accompaniments, and an organ accom- 
paniment to the César Franck song, with 
musicianly skill. P. C. R. 


Manhattan Opera House to be Concert 
Hall, Under Gallo Plan 


In accordance with an agreement en- 
tered into this week by Fortune Gallo 
with Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, the Man- 
hattan Opera House will next season be 
largely devoted to concerts, thereby of- 
fering a solution to the prevailing short- 
age in concert auditoriums in New York 
City. The plan, as announced by Mr. 
Gallo, calls for matinée and evening con- 
certs throughout next season excepting 
during the weeks already engaged for 
the Chicago Opera, the San Carlo Opera, 
and the Pavlowa Ballet Russe. Just be- 
fore he left for the Pacific Coast to join 
the San Carlo forces last week Mr. Gallo 
said: “It is Mrs. Hammerstein’s am- 
bition to maintain the Manhattan Opera 
House as a genuine Temple of Music, 
quite in the spirit of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s purpose when he conceived and 
built this magnificent auditorium. I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with this idea. 
We hope soon to announce a series of 
orchestral concerts which will add fur- 
ther to the musical significance to the 
Manhattan Opera House.” 





Carl Busch Gains Boston Philharmonic 
Choir Award 


Boston, Jan. 1.—The Philharmonic 
Choir of this city recently offered a prize 
of $100 for the best musical work for its 
use in several of its public appearances. 
There were many competitors and after 
careful consideration the board of judges 
awarded the prize to Carl Busch, conduc- 
tor of the Kansas City Symphony. Mr. 
Busch is a musician of national promi- 
nence and his number for a baritone solo 
and mixed chorus is entitled “Sir Gala- 
had.” W. J. P. 
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Hear Two Famous Conductors 
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—yet in that space several conspicuously 
fine renderings have marked the passing 
pageant. Here and there it differed in 
tempo and kindred details from tradi- 
tion, but never at the expense of sym- 
metry or clearness of design and always 
with cogent artistic reasons. Its key- 
note of bigness Mr. Coates struck in su- 
perb and instant fashion in the very first 
bars of the gravely noble introduction. 
Who has ever charged these insistent, 
throbbing drum beats with such fate- 
haunted and portentous significance, or 
so steeped in the import of high tragedy 
those inexorably chromatic voices which 
so darkly interweave and_ subdivide? 
This introduction in a sense epitomized 
Mr. Coates’s reading of the whole work. 
For the rest was stupendous. Mr. Coates 
is not addicted to gilding the lily, to the 
counsels of elegance, to whispered nice- 
ties. He feels the might of a potent mu- 
sical message and the sturdiness of 
massive constructions and _ proclaims 
them with irresistible heartiness, a full- 
hroated boldness of articulation and 
hematic definition that carry away the 
oolest, most judicial listener. His lum- 
10us sense of detail is that of the 
rojector of heroic frescoes, never of the 
iiniaturist. He paints with a sweeping 
rush, in blazing colors but with never a 
iomentary blur of parts or confusion of 
nes. 
There was a beautiful, ennobling emo- 
tional quality to the playing of the sec- 
ond movement—not the lush mood of 


sensuous ecstacy, but a manly sentiment, 
singularly persuasive and affecting and 


Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
EDWARD BOWES, Managing Director 
Week of Jan. 9 
Mary Pickford in “The Lovelight” 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapee Conducting 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 









No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 

music is always available at 

the theaters under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld. 


Photo plays week of January 9 
will be: 
Broadway 


e e 
Rivoli at 49th St. 
Ina Claire 
in “Polly With a Past” 
Times 


Rialto Square 


“The Frontier of the Stars” 
with Thomas Meighan 


Broadway 
at 44th St. 


Criterion 
“The Inside of the Cup” 
From Winston Churchill’s famous novel. 





recommended by Coenraad V. Bos, 
available for coaching. Would like to play regu- 
larly for pupils in teacher’s studio. Address: 
Marcella Kosman, Hotel Albemarle, 203 West 54th 
Street, New York City. 


Accompanist, 





Talented, advanced piano student, 19 years old, seeks 
financial backing as a loan or otherwise, to further 
his studies. Unquestionable references furnished. 
Willing to demonstrate musical ability. 
Address 2043 Preston Ave. 
New York City 
*Phone Fordham 5142 


Apt. 25 





Musician desires use of studio or room with or 
without piano from 9 to 5 daily. Address Box 
G. H., c/o MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Furnished studio to sublet part time for teaching 
or practice in Beaux Arts Building, 80 West Fortieth 
Street; Telephone Vanderbilt 8165. 





Beautiful, large studio to sub-let Tuesday and 
Friday mornings 9 to 1:30. Steinway grand. Studio 
81, Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 





Accompanying done reasonably. Voice. 
Riverside 4174, Apt. 43. 


incessantly alive. And how gloriously 
he fashioned those great spanning arches 
of melody and molded phrases with a 
Phidian chisel! The glorious finale was 
a grandiose, myriad-voiced hymn of joy, 
universal in its sheer abandon of ecstacy. 
Hugo Wolf once complained that Brahms 
knew not how to exult. He did not live 
to hear Albert Coates conduct this sym- 
phony. 

The symphony done, the conductor 
seemed almost amusingly oblivious of 
the ovation He received. Instead of ac- 
knowledging it he heartily annlauded the 
men of the orchestra and made them 
rise before even thinking of bowing him- 
self. Indeed, his delightfully spontan- 
eous, unaffected, almost childlike manner 
would of itself go far to endear him to 
audiences. In the Tchaikovsky concerto 
his treatment of the orchestral part ex- 
ceeded in interest Mr. Rachmaninoff’s 
playing, which had brilliancy, intelli- 
gence and great dash but little poetic il- 
lusion. 

The “Poem of Ecstacy,” superlatively 
and diviningly played, seemed better 
than ever it has before, though still not 
highly significant. Mr. Coates knew 
Seriabine intimately and he has written 
feelingly of that composer’s purposes 
and ideals. His reading may be accepted 
as authoritative in the highest sense. 
The enthusiasm and devotion of the 
young Englishman availed not to con- 
vince one that a divine fire warms this 
glistening music, but it did paint it with 
the hush of a poetical aes 6 ~ 





Other Symphony Concerts of the Week 


Another step in the restoration of the 
music of Richard Strauss to its pre- 
exilic place in the programs of the or- 
chestras of America was taken Tuesday 
afternoon at the concert of the National 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall. The salient 
offering of the Bodanzky forces was “Ein 
Heldenleben,” the once amazing tone- 
poem which has come to be generally 
regarded as a_ virtuoso composer’s 
colossal effort at self-glorification, inas- 
much as the hero of “A Hero’s Life” 
apparently is Richard Strauss himself. 
As again revealed, there was much that 
was torrential, imperious, and noble in 
the sweep of the poem, not unmixed with 
pomposity and some sugary treacle. Mr. 
Guidi played the solo violin parts beau- 
tifully. Other numbers were the Mozart 
“Marriage of Figaro” Overture and the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, to which 
Fritz Kreisler gave the haunting tender- 
ness of his mellowed and sensitive art. 
This concert and its repetition Sunday 
evening were the last brace assigned to 
Mr. Bodanzky before the advent of Wil- 
lem Mengelberg. oS. F. 


Two Conductors with Philharmonic 


For good measure, in these days when 
“guest” conductors have been holding no 
inconsiderable place in the sun the Fri- 
day afternoon concert of the Philhar- 
monic brought forward both Mr. Stran- 
sky and his associate, Henry Hadley, to 
minister to a capacity audience. Men- 
delssohn’s still unfaded “Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture was a very admirably played 
salutatory, under Mr. Stransky’s leader- 
ship. It was followed by a zealous and 
spirited reading of Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony, which, however, did not assume 
more than mild interest, with its sug- 
gestions of Smetana and Dvorak, and its 
free use of folk tunes. The symphony 
was conducted by the composer in New 
York some eleven years ago. It may have 
seemed more colorful then than it does 
to-day. The other number offered by 
Mr. Stransky was the “Tannhiuser” 
Overture. Mr. Hadley’s connection with 
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With ten years’ conductorial experience in Europe and America, 
will be open for engagement as conductor of a symphony or- 
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the program was a dual one, as he con- 
ducted his own Rhapsody, “Culprit 
Fay,” a prize work in one of the com- 
petitions where fortune smiled on him. 
Agreeable in context and admirably 
scored, if lacking in any individual 
flavor or character, the rhapsody was 
played in a way that must have pleased 
the man who wrote it as well as the man 
who conducted it. 


Joan Manen, the Spanish violinist, 
newly arrived on these shores, appeared 
as soloist with the Philharmonic Sunday 
afternoon. He played with grace and 
elegance and with fine rhythmic vigor, 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnol.” Mr. 
Stransky’s forces gave polished and en- 
livening readings of Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony, Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” and Berlioz’s Hungarian March. 


HONOR E. F. GOLDMAN 








Give Birthday Party for Bandmaster on 
New Year’s Eve 


A birthday party in honor of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, the bandmaster, was 
given at the residence of Mrs. Millie R. 
Hambur on New Year’s Eve. The occa- 
sion was made memorable by the pres- 
ence of many celebrities, as well as by 


a most unusual program. Most of those 
present were musicians, but it was de- 
cided not to permit the performance of a 
single serious work. Not even the cor- 
rect names of the performers appeared 
on the program. The “Society of Amer- 
ican Music Pessimists” was founded on 
this occasion and held its first meeting 
to the delight and merriment of more 
than 150 guests. All the musicians 
vowed that they hated music and musi- 
cians and would do all in their power 
to discourage both. 

The jewel of the evening was an im- 
personation of Cantor Rosenblatt by 


aaa ae 
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Felix Gross with Maximilian Pilze, 
companying. Indian dances by Pri 
Wahtawaso and Robert Mainzer were 
enthusiastically received. A Jazz PR 
in which Mr. Goldman played the « 
also evoked amusement. The entire : 
ence joined in the singing of two po 
songs for which special verses were \ 
ten. The entertainment was fol! 
by a dance. Eugene Ysaye played 
or seven dance numbers, with Mr. P 
at the piano, and later danced with 
eral of the ladies present. He 
presented with a combination gold k 
and pencil by his friends. 





Piastro and Mirovitch Replace Kub:|ik 
in Hippodrome Concert 


What was to have been Kubelik’s 
tial recital appearance at the Hip 
drome on Sunday evening became a j. 
appearance of Mishel Piastro, violin s;. 
and Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, due to +), 
fact that Mr. Kubelik was suddenly taken 
ill. Mr. Mirovitch opened the program 
with the Handel-Stradal organ concerto 
in G Minor. The pianist seemed not to 
have become familiar with the broad ex- 
panses of the auditorium, for his playing 
of this number was not of the same caii- 
ber as that which followed. It was not 
until he reached his third group, which 
was comprised of the Schubert-Liszt 
“Priking” and “Hark, Hark the Lark,” 
and Liszt’s Rhapsody, No. 15, that he 
was able to gauge the vast space to be 
filled and was able to give genuine (e- 
light with his splendid technique and fine 
command of the resources of the instru- 
ment. Mr. Piastro, who has been heard 
a number of times this season, was a 
general favorite with the audience, play- 
ing Sinding’s Suite in A Minor, and a 
number of shorter pieces. As on previ- 
ous occasions, he drew a warm and vi- 
brant tone, and displayed good training 
and musicianship. He was accompanied 
by Josef Adler. H. C. 














FRIEDA 
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Program 

I 
Aria di Gismonda (from Ottone) (1723), 
oe . Handel-Bibb 
Chi vuol la Zingarella (from Nina) (1784), 

Giovanni Paisiello 

II 
La Procession (Ch. Brizeus)....... César Franck 
Paysage (André Theuriet)........ Reynaldo Hahn 
Dimanche d’Avril (Paul Verlaine)..... Poldowski 
Cortége (Paul Verlaine).............. Poldowski 


Ballade des femmes de Paris (Francois Villon), 
Claude Debussy 


Iit 
Auf dem See (C. Reinhold), Op. 106, No. 2, 
Johannes Brahms 
Staendchen (Franz Kugler), Op. 106, No. 1, 


a ; : ; Johannes Brahms 
Von ewiger Liebe (J. Wentzig), Op. 43, No. 1. 


Johannes Brahms 
Botschaft (Daumer), Op. 47, No. 1, 
Johannes Brahms 
IV 
Rock, Rock, O Weary World!..Bryceson Treharne 
By a Lonely Forest Pathway...Charles T. Griffes 
Yasmin (James E, Plecker)......... Tom Dobson 


In the Valley (Rosamund M. Watson) .Cyril Scott 
A Song fer Lovers (James Stephens), 

Deems Taylor 
Rhapsody (Walt Whitman)...... Campbell-Tipton 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Arturo Toscanini, that human dynamo 
that so many of us recall for his mas- 
terly conducting while he was with us 
some few years ago, achieved the 
triumph of his life when he appeared the 
other evening at the Metropolitan with 
his symphonic orchestra of Italian play- 
ers and received an ovation greater than 
that ever given any artist or conductor 
within my memory. And the extraordi- 
nary part of it is that he won his triumph 
through his personality rather than 
from the high artistic character of the 
performance which he and his orchestra 
gave. To be frank, the material he had 
to work with is not of the best. 

It was natural that the audience 
should be sympathetic. The Italian am- 
bassador and his suite had come on from 
Washington. Every Italian who had the 
price was there. Everybody in music, 
from the music critics up, was there. 
Every seat had been sold days in ad- 
vance. All music lovers were prepared 
to celebrate the return of the prodigal 
son. Then there was the great interest 
created through the knowledge that Tos- 
canini had devoted himself so loyally to 
succoring his countrymen during the 
war, that he had even gone almost to 
the front of the fight to cheer the sol- 
diers in battle. It was remembered that 


he had refused almost fabulous offers to 
return to his conducting here. 

And there he stood, this little bundle 
of nerves! 

Do you wonder the house broke and 
as enthusiasm always engenders enthu- 
siasm, so it grew? 

He had everything against him except 
the favor of the audience. As we know, 
an orchestra on the stage, even if the 
stage be advanced a little into the audi- 
torum, does not sound in the Metropolitan 
as well as it does when it is in the orches- 
tra pit. In the next place, the general run 
of the players, while they had been care- 
fully selected from the best in Italy, was 
not up to the standard such as we have 
in a dozen of our American symphonic 
organizations. Many of the Italians 
were not supplied with as good instru- 
ments as the American orchestras have. 
This is notably the case with the brass. 
Then too, Toscanini departed from tradi- 
tion in performing the Fifth Beethoven 
Symphony and so naturally fell foul of 
the erities, the consensus of whose opin- 
ion appears to be that while we must 
acknowledge him as the greatest operatic 
conductor in the world to-day, yet he 
's not of that rank when it comes to sym- 
phonic music, especially the symphonic 
music of Beethoven. 

This point is made particularly by 
the veteran Henry Theophilus Finck of 
the Post. I believe Huneker in the 
World came to a similar decision. 
_Toscanini’s genius is emphatically of 
the dramatic order. He visions music in 
‘terms of the great human drama, and 
that is why he gives such masterly per- 
formances of the Wagner operas, which, 
by the bye, led to the trouble with Hertz 
when he was there, for it was Toscanini’s 
ambition to show that he could do some- 
‘hing more than conduct Italian opera, 
0 he got some of Hertz’s job transferred 
‘o him and also, if I remember rightly, 
he undertook to conduct a performance 


of the “Meistersinger,”’ though there his 
craze for dominating the situation inter- 
fered with the result, for the reason that 
this particular opera of Wagner’s re- 
quires that a certain leeway be given to 
the artists. 

Did you ever stop to reflect that Tos- 
canini’s great power is not alone over 
the orchestra but over his public, by 
reason of his intense, almost superhuman 
vitality and energy in expression? He 
positively radiates force as well as com- 
manding intelligence and artistic sym- 
pathy. Thus he not only puts life into 
the orchestra players under his baton, 
but puts life into the audience. When 
a weak, more or less lackadaisical con- 
ductor is at the stand, what happens? 
Not alone the orchestra feels the in- 
fluence, the artists feel it, and the audi- 
ence feels it. Now when Toscanini rises 
and starts with his virile, emphatic, 
dominant personality, everybody comes 
to attention through the feeling that 
here is a master. One may not agree 
with him always in his interpretations, 
may not always like his violent con- 
trasts. One may feel that sometimes he 
subordinates the rights of the interpret- 
ing artists, when he is conducting opera, 
to the urge of the orchestra, but with all 
that one must pay due deference to the 
commanding mind which, assured of it- 
self, conscious of its power and abso- 
lutely sincere, proposes as a matter of 
right to dominate the situation. 

While, as I said, Toscanini visions mu- 
sic in terms of the great human drama 
and therefore is peerless as an operatic 
leader, he lacks the calm, philosophic na- 
ture which would enable him to be an 
exponent of Beethoven, the classic. That 
is why his performance of the Ninth 
Symphony, some years ago at the Met- 
ropolitan, was not received with favor, 
one reason being that he swept tradition 
to the winds and so gave us Beethoven a 
la Toscanini. It was wonderful, but it 
was not Beethoven. 

* * * 

One of the things made clear, indeed 
emphasized, by this adventure of our 
friends the Italians, is that it brings out 
the contention made long ago by your 
editor to the effect that we do not merely 
lead the world in the amount of money 
we spend on music, on musical instru- 
ments and musical education, but that 
our principal musical organizations also 
lead, that we give the best opera, and 
that we certainly have at least about a 
dozen or more symphonic organizations 
that not only vie with the best there is 
in Europe, but surpass even the best. 

You may say that that is a statement, 
and that it is easy to make statements. 
But where is the proof? We have it right 
before us in an organization which un- 
doubtedly has been the best that Mr. Tos- 
canini can secure, which has been so pa- 
tiently rehearsed and drilled by him till 
it is wonderful what he accomplishes 
with it. But when it comes down to the 
issue, we must admit that the Germans 
lead in what is called the brass. On the 
other hand, we know that the French 
lead in what is called the woodwind. Yet 
the German and Austrian and Italian or- 
ganizations would not engage the French, 
except, perhaps, one or two, for the wood- 
wind, for their symphonic or even their 
operatic orchestras. On the other hand, 
the French and Italians would not engage 
Germans for their brass. We, however, 
do both, and besides that pay more 
money, and so we have the best balanced, 
most competent symphonic orchestras in 
the world to-day. 

* * * 

There were times during the perform- 
ance when the brass in the Toscanini or- 
chestra was overpowering. I have often 
noticed the same effect during the op- 
eratic performances at the Metropolitan, 
especially when there is also a brass band 
on the stage, as there is in “Aida,” in 
“Don Carlos” and other operas. And 
this is particularly felt by that part of 
the audience which sits on the right side, 
facing the stage, whether in the gallery, 
the parterre, the boxes or the dress cir- 
cle. And, indeed, when under an ener- 
getic leader that wonderful Metropoli- 
tan orchestra gets going, the brass very 
often not only drowns out the rest of 
the orchestra, so far as the audience, as 
I said, on the right side is concerned, but 
makes it impossible to hear the singers. 

This leads to the conviction that it 
might be well to cut down the amount of 
brass or distribute it a little more in the 
orchestra instead of bunching it together. 
The time will come when some orchestra 
leader will go and listen to a perform- 
ance from various parts of an audi- 
torium. Then he will break away from 
tradition and make such changes in the 
disposition of the various parts of the 
orchestra as will produce a more even 
tone to the auditors, never mind where 
they sit. 


It is quite possible that when Tos- 
canini and his players play in suitable 
halls they will appear to much better ad- 
vantage. At all events, we are happy 
to have the distinguished Italian with us 
again. The only regret that we must 
feel is that it is not likely that he will 
ever again accept a position as a conduc- 
tor of opera at the Metropolitan, and the 
reasons therefor are simply that Tosca- 
nini’s intense nature, his sincerity, his 
aspiration, his ideals, all make for un- 
divided authority over the performance, 
not alone of the orchestra but over the 
artists, the chorus, and everything con- 
nected with the representation. This is 
where the trouble came before, and even 
if Toscanini were to accept the position, 
which I doubt, it would not be a week 
before he would be at loggerheads with 
Gatti, whose authority he would neither 
acknowledge nor bow before. 

There are those who insist that Tos- 
canini is simply a case of a highly tal- 
ented man, a genius, who, carried away 
by the enthusiasm of his popularity and 
artistic position, refuses to acknowledge 
anything but his own will and pleasure. 
That is not my opinion. To me, the very 
intensity of the man, the wonderful way 
in which he gives not only himself, his 
physical nature, but his very soul, his 
spirit, every bit of magnetism that is in 
him, attest his absolute sincerity. No 
one could do what he does, no one could 
give what he gives, except he believed 
absolutely in himself, in his purpose, and 
could back it with the determination to 
carry it out. With such a man, prac- 
tical conditions, contracts with artists, 
financial considerations, operatic politics, 
would mean nothing. And yet it is these 
very matters that the poor director in 
Gatti’s place must constantly pay heed 
to. And there you have it! 

aK *K 


The week before last I witnessed the 
first performance of “Don Carlos,” and 
also a performance of Boito’s “Mefistof- 
ele.” The performance of Verdi’s opera 
was particularly interesting to me be- 
cause it revealed the audience in a light 
which is diametrically opposite to the 
view which some of the critics, especially 
our friend Henderson of the Herald, con- 
stantly take. There had been some fine 
singing, especially on the part of Mar- 
tinelli, to whom the critics, by the bye, 
did not do justice. He made a brave ap- 
pearance, sang with spirit and passion. 
His action was dignified yet gracious, as 
became a scion of the royal house of 
Spain. He certainly had the favor of 
the audience all the way through. 

Rosa Ponselle sang, especially in the 
latter part of the opera, with great 
beauty of tone. Matzenauer gave a beau- 
tiful performance of the Princess Ebolie. 
All these artists were acclaimed. But it 
was left to De Luca, as Rodrigo, the 
great Spanish grandee, to bring out the 
greatest enthusiasm of the night by some 
beautiful singing in the prison scene with 
Martinelli, which illustrates the point I 
started out to make, namely, that the 
audience at the Metropolitan comprises 
not only society people but music lovers 
as well as musically educated and refined 
people. They just rise to acclaim really 
beautiful singing when they hear it. And 
that night they heard it. They rose ac- 
cordingly and so demonstrated their 
ability to judge, their good taste, in spite 
of the critics and the criticasters. There 
was some criticism as to the manner in 
which De Luca dressed the roéle. He is 
supposed to be a Spanish grandee. As 
a lady near me said: “He looked like a 
respectable tradesman dressed up for a 
costume ball in Harlem.” 

* * * 

Candidly, I was a little disappointed 
in the presentation of Boito’s ‘Mefis- 
tofele.” Perhaps that was due to the 
reason that I can go back and remember 
the marvellous performance of the title 
role given by the great Russian basso 
Chaliapine, when he was with us. I can 
still see him standing out on the rock in 
the great Walpurgesnacht scene in a cos- 
tume that suggested the Altogether. He 
just dominated the scene with the de- 
moniac, sardonic power with which he 
imbued the réle. Mardones, the Spanish 
basso, appeared to have a peculiar con- 
ception of the réle, one that appeared 
somewhat stolid. Yet Mardones has a 
beautiful voice and sings with expres- 
sion and taste. But his representation 
lacked subtlety. 

At the first performance, at which I 
was not present, Mme. Alda did not re- 
ceive particularly favorable notice at the 
hands of the press, when she appeared 
as Marguerite. Maybe she was, as one 
critic said, “not in her best voice,” as 
they call it. At any rate, the night I 
heard her she looked charming and sang 
beautifully. I was impressed with the 
wonderful progress this lady has made 
since she first came among us some years 








As Sue be Viet 





That Toreadors, Matadors, Picadors and 
Such Like Are Not Alone in Posses- 
ing the Power to Make the Proudest 
Grandee Disport Himself Like a Rah- 
Rah Boy at a Football Game, Has Been 


Proved by Hipolito Lazaro. The 
Spanish Tenor, Having Temporarily 
Doffed the Habiliments of Grand 


Opera, Is Exciting American Concert 
Audiences by His Prodigality in Top 
Tones 





ago, somewhat crude in her power of 
dramatic expression, with much that was 
lacking in the way of phrasing. But how 
she has grown since then, till to-day, how- 
ever reluctant many of the writers for 
the press, even opera goers, may be to 
accord her her due, she holds her position 
by the right of good artistic work done. 
* 


I am reminded that when “Mefistofele” 
was first produced in 1882 it was sav- 
agely attacked by the celebrated Viennese 
critic, Dr. Hanslick, and was a failure, 
but, as Finck tells us, so was Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” Bellini’s “Norma,” 
Verdi’s “Traviata,” Bizet’s “Carmen” 
and Puccini’s “Butterfly.” Very few of 
the greatest works have ever been ac- 
claimed by the critics. ’Tis sad, but it 
is so. 

* * * 

Much has been made of the new 
scenery by Boris Anisfeld in “Mefistof- 
ele,” particularly of the garden scene, in 
which Faust makes love to Marguerite 
while Mefistofele dallies with her nurse. 
These futuristic colors and arrangements 
do not appeal to me. Maybe it is be- 
cause I do not go to bed on a supper of 
broiled live lobster, welsh rarebit and ice 
cream. Perhaps if I did, and so was a@ 
la mode, I might appreciate that scenery. 


Albert Coates, the distinguished con- 
ductor who enjoys a fine reputation in 
London and Petrograd, in which latter 
city, by the bye, he was born, though of 
English parents, has appeared in the réle 
of guest conductor with Walter Dam- 
rosch’s Symphony Orchestra and scored a 
clear and emphatic success. At the same 
time I cannot help feeling that such 
guest performances are scarcely just to 
the conductor. In order that the man 
who leads an orchestra may bring out the 
best that is in him, and also in the or- 
chestra, he needs to work with that or- 
chestra for a time, to get acquainted with 
it, just as the orchestra needs time to 
get acquainted with him. That takes 
many rehearsals, a good deal of playing 
together. To be suddenly injected into 
an orchestra like a serum, from the deck 
of a trans-Atlantic steamer, and then 
asked to stand up before a great audi- 
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ence, with perhaps a rehearsal or two, 
and be judged accordingly, is scarcely 
fair to all concerned. 

Anyway, Coates made a success. and 
will go home happy. 

Incidentally, I notice that James Gib- 
bons Huneker, in reviewing the perform- 
ance under Coates, speaks of the New 
York Symphony as “our best orchestra in 
quality.” Huneker seems never to lose 
an opportunity to boost Damrosch and 
the Symphony, which is all right from 
his point of view. But is our dear 
friend Jim sincere? Does he really be- 
lieve what he writes? “I hae me douts,” 
as the Scotch say. 

By the bye, why did Max Smith of the 
New York American make such a sav- 
age attack on Coates? Was it “by order 
from above” and because Coates is an 
Englishman? Max is generally so very 
fair. 

* SS *” 


Artists as well as actresses have ad- 
vertised themselves by the loss of their 
jewelry. According to some recent re- 
ports from Chicago, the press was full of 
the awful catastrophe that has befallen 
Mary Garden, Muratore and Rosina Stor- 
chio, the distinguished Italian prima 
donna, through the loss of all their cos- 

mes and personal belongings. And the 

ntlemen of the press have used the 
portunity to exercise their humor with 
zard to “Our Mary” on the ground that 

2 less clothes she has, the better she 

ks. But with the others the trouble 

is serious. Muratore had no clothes. 
1ese he could buy. But all his music 
is in the missing trunks. As for Mme. 
orchio, she was at her wits’ ends. How 
ald she appear in “Madame Butterfly” 

a traveling dress? 

So all these artists got columns of no- 
tice through the loss of their costumes, 
which it seems had been sent over from 
Europe “in bond,” but which had not yet 
materialized. 

However, they are not in it, so far as 
this kind of publicity is concerned, with 
Charles Hackett, the American tenor, 
who has won success at the Metropolitan, 
and who to-day, as a chronicler of the 
New York Evening World says, “can 
boast of the handsomest pair of legs upon 
the operatic stage.” The best part of 
it being that these legs are “self-made.” 
And then the writer goes on to tell us 
that Hackett realized that his future in 
operatic réles depended just as much 
upon his legs as upon his voice. He had 
the. voice, but how was he to obtain the 
legs? And then the chronicler describes 
how Hackett set to work not to pad up 
his slender “understanding,” but to 
fatten it up by eating starchy foods, 
walking many miles a day to develop the 
muscles. Then every night he pinched 
his legs. At the end of three months he 
had what he wanted, as fine a pair of 
legs as would have done credit to any 
of the bounding beauties of Ziegfeld’s 
“Midnight Follies.” 

So let us give the palm to Hackett. 

, ok * * 


The success of Charles Marshall, born 
in Maine, but who studied in Europe, the 
other night in “Otello” at the Auditorium 
in Chicago, has brought out a strange 
story, to the effect that the Italian con- 
ductor and the Italians in the company 
did all they could to make his début a 
fiasco. The charge is made that the con- 
ductor forced him at rehearsal to sing 
with full voice on the very day that he 
was to appear, and that other means 
were used to disconcert him. Neverthe- 
less, he scored a great success, which is 
not to be wondered at, considering he has 
talent, a fine voice, and had as his fellow 
artists that night the peerless Titta Ruffo 
and Rosa Raisa, supreme in her art and 
with one of the most glorious voices that 
the stage has.known for many and many 
a year. 

I presume such stories get into print 
because of the artistic temperament and 
because people are nervous and anxious, 
but I am not disposed to put much credit 
into any effort of an Italian cabal to 
wreck the début of a singer of another 
nationality, though I have heard of such 
things. It is far more likely that the 
conductor, knowing that Marshall was 
going to make his début, was anxious 
that he should succeed, for the conductor 
suffers as much from the failure of an 
artist as the artist himself. Naturally, 


there is little credit coming to those en-., 


gaged in the giving of an opera, if one 
of the most important rdéles falls to the 
ground. However, it gave the newspaper 
men a good opportunity to have some- 
thing to say, and perhaps to stir up a lit- 


tle feeling among the representatives of 
the two nationalities. In which regard 
let us not forget that the one country 
where the American singer making a 
début has always had a chance, has al- 
ways been well received, has always had 
the support of a kindly, well-disposed 
public, is Italy. Many and many a good 
career has been started in that land of 
sunny days, of fruits and flowers, and a 
kindly, well-disposed people. 
* * + 

Let me give you just a couple of in- 
stances to show how rapidly the interest 
in music is growing all over the country, 
and how the most worthy efforts are be- 
ing made to bring out and encourage 
native talent, and also to get the people 
interested in music. Let me take the case 
of Memphis, Tenn., long known as a pros- 
perous Southern city, where visiting ar- 
tists and organizations, especially for- 
eigners, are always sure of a welcome 
and good support. No one knows that 
better than our friend Antonio Scotti, 
who in his season the year before last 
played there to crowded, sold-out houses. 
But Memphis had not done much locally 
in the way of making its own music. You 
may recall that you recently printed the 
announcement that Arthur Nevin, the 
well-known composer, musician and song 
leader, had been appointed Municipal Di- 
rector of Music and Dramatic Art in 
Memphis. 

The work which Mr. Nevin will under- 
take is under the auspices of the Mayor, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
Club and the Park Commission. Two 
choruses are to be organized at once, an 
orchestra will follow closely on the or- 
ganization of the choruses, and music 
will be selected, and rehearsals begun at 
once for an Easter performance. 

Nevin has written me that during a 
previous brief visit to Memphis he found 
an exceptional amount of local talent, 
which .promises wonderful material for 
big things. He is also glad to say that 
there seems a hearty spirit of co-opera- 
tion in the work to be done. 

The example of Memphis will no doubt 
be followed by other enterprising South- 
ern cities, for music always had a home 
in the South, though the musical life of 
that section, particularly in New Orleans, 
was gravely impeded, almost killed, by 
the great Civil War. 

The other place, which, by the bye, 
has always shown a most commendable 
interest in music, is Pittsburgh, Pa. That 
city of smoke and wealth has always been 
distinguished for the support it has given 
to all worthy musical and artistic enter- 
prises. But these have been of such a 
character as to demand high prices for 
the entertainment, which the great ma- 
jority of the people could not afford. So 
there arose one James A. Bortz, a teacher 
of mathematics and science in the high 
schools, who thought he would start an 
undertaking to provide the people with 
popular concerts, something on the line, 
perhaps, of those they have had in Lon- 
don for years, where “pops,” as they are 
called, have long been held in high honor 
and been wonderfully patronized. 

So Bortz got up a subscription for 
eight concerts, all being given on Friday 
evenings. The price for the eight was 
four to five dollars, plus the tax. At 
these concerts he announced such artists 
as Arthur Middleton, May Mukle, Mme. 
Ryder-Kelsey, Max Rosen, Dan Beddoe, 
Thelma Given, Ernest Hutcheson, Marie 
Conde, Charles W. Clark, Cecilie de Hor- 
vath, the Bernthaler Trio, Mildred Dill- 
ing, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Tsianina 
and others. 

The first season was a remarkable suc- 
cess. Something like 1500 subscriptions 
were received, which, with the separate 
concert seats at a dollar, helped the en- 
terprising high school teacher to the ex- 
tent that he came out about even, but in 
a large measure it was a labor of love. 

Now Mr. Bortz proposes to extend 
these series of concerts to other neigh- 
boring cities and provide the people with 
good music at a price that they can af- 
ford. There are some, notably those in- 
terested in the artists, who demand high 
salaries, who object to such popular mu- 
sic, which really is not popular, the only 
thing about them that is popular is the 

rice. They object on the ground that it 
urts their business. There they are mis- 
taken. The more good music is brought 
to the mass of the people, the more the 
people are interested, the better for 
everybody concerned. Too long has mu- 
sic remained the special privilege of the 
cultivated well-to-do few. The time has 
come to democratize it, which does not 
mean to vulgarize it, but does mean to 
bring gradually the best, whether in the 
way of free concerts or opera and con- 
certs, within the purchasing power of the 
masses of the people, among whom there 
are often more sincere music lovers to 
be found than perhaps you will find 


among the society people in the parterre 
boxes at the opera, who never hear the 
first act of anything, because it is not 
fashionable to come before 9, and never 
hear the last act of anything, because it 
is fashionable to leave before 11 to attend 
certain social functions in which they are 
interested. 

So good luck, say I, to all such en- 
deavors, and particularly to Mr. Bortz’s 
enterprise, which has the additional 
merit that he favors American artists 
and compositions by American composers. 


* * * 


The osteopaths and chiropractors are 
up in arms over the case of Enrico 
Caruso, who is now in the hands of no 
less than six doctors and is evidently 
suffering severely, though every hope is 
entertained that he will pull through and 
be himself again, though it may be quite 
some time before he will be able to de- 
light us with his song. And the reason 
that the chiropractors and osteopaths are 
up is that they insist that the medical 
men now treating Caruso have not got at 
the true cause of his trouble. They in- 
sist that because of the several falls that 
he had, and particularly when, during the 
performance of Samson, he was injured 
because part of the pillars came down 
upon him, whether he knew it or not, 
certain processes of his spine were in- 
jured and seriously affected. Now they 
claim until the spinal processes are prop- 
erly registered and the strain that their 
dislocation makes upon certain nerves 
and ligaments removed, just so long will 
the trouble from which Mr. Caruso is 
now suffering continue. 

However, let us all hope for the best, 
and that the world’s greatest tenor may 
soon be restored to health, to again de- 
light us with his matchless voice. 


* * * 


The New York Sun called upon a num- 
ber of prominent personages to express 
their hope with regard to what the new 
year might bring forth. One of those 
who replied was Walter Damrosch, who 
said he hoped on the part of the public 
for less prima donna worship for con- 
ductors, singers and instrumentalists, 
and for musicians in general, a greater 
service to art and less for their personal, 
selfish vanities. 

I wonder whom dear Walter had in 
mind when he spoke about prima donna 
worship for conductors. That our dis- 
tinguished American conductor should 
hope for greater service to art and less 
for personal selfish vanity is natural. We 
all know how absolutely unselfish Walter 
has always been, and how devoid he is 
of any personal vanity. They say that 
one reason Walter brought over Coates 
as a “guest conductor” was that Coates 
could return the compliment and invite 
Walter to be a “guest conductor” of the 
London Symphony. 


. (e 4 


As one looks over the columns of our 
leading daily papers, they approach more 
and more a daily police gazette, consider- 
ing the amount of space devoted to crime 
of all kinds. How can you expect them 
to give much space to music or artistic 
matters, when they have to record so 


many murders, burglaries, suicides 
and tell how people have taken to 
hunting witches in the Bronx, and 


that a certain distinguished astronomer 
has just discovered that in the con- 
stellation of Orion there is a single 
star called Betelgeuse, which is so big 
that it would fill the orbit of Mars? In 
fact, it would take something like 30,- 
000,000 of suns like our own to equal it. 
Compared to it, our sun looks like a pin 
head. And as we are less than a pin 
head compared to our sun, where are we, 
anyway? Nothing but a sun-illumined 
atom of star dust floating in space. 

, But to quote again from the New York 

un: 


“Sing a song of Blue Laws, 
Iniquity and hell, 

Ouija boards and witchcraft, 
Crime and H. C. L. 


“Old year’s going out now, 
New year’s coming in— 

Sing a song of Blue Laws, 
And grin, darn you! Grin!” 


And that, my friends, is about all we 
can do. We can grin and bear it, says 
your 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES — 
MUSICAL EDUCATORs 


[Continued from page 2] 





P. W. Dykema, director of public gs 
and community music in the Unive 
of Wisconsin, told of the close rela: 
ship between public school and co: 
nity music. 

T. P. Giddings, director of mus 
the public schools of Minneapolis, poi 
out that there is very little musi 
anarchistic homes. “Very few pp: 
with good music in their home go wro 
he said, “for music is exalting in its 

The meetings were presided ove: 
Peter Christian Lutkin, dean of m 
in Northwestern University, and p: 
dent of the association, and by Osbou»n. 
McConathy of Evanston, chairman of}, 
standing committee on public sc} 
music. The sessions were held in 
Hotel La Salle ballroom. The delegi‘cs 
were welcomed to Chicago by Charles |. 
Hutchinson, president of the Chic: vo 
Art Institute. 

Wednesday night more than 400 | 
sons attended the reception to delega 
at the Art Institute, given by the so. 
ciety of American Musicians, of whic} 
Mrs. Rosseter G. Cole is president. 


gL 


at the banquet table in the Hotel |: 
Salle. Rosseter G. Cole was toastmastey, 
proving himself as genial and clever jy 
repartee as he is thorough in his com- 
posing. Chancellor L. Jenks, Chicago at- 
torney, spoke on “Music Hath Charms to 
Soothe a Savage Breast,” and toasts were 
responded to by Eric Delamarter, «s- 
sistant director of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra; John J. Hattstaedt, of the 
American Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago; Rev. George Craig Stewart of 
Evanston; Mrs. Frank A. Siberling, 
president of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, and James Taft Hatfield 
of Northwestern University. 

No new officers were elected, but thes: 
will be chosen in January by the newly 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee, acting with the councillors. The 
executive committee consists vf Rossete: 
G. Cole, Chicago; Prof. George C. Gow. 
of Vassar College; and Francis L. York. 
president of the Detroit Conservatory of 
Music. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT’. 


MY ITALY 


Dedicated to the Heroes of Italy 
By 


MRS. JOSEPH A. BERGEN 


(Mertie Bamber Bergen) 


The following night the delegates 1\¢; 
a a 











All hail to thee, Italy, land of my birth, 

Your fame and your glory have reached 
o’er the earth; 

Proud is the land that first cradled thy 
fame— 

And proud are the Heroes whom Italy 
will claim. 

At dawn, in arms went forth that patriot 
band— 

And as the breeze fresh from the Piave 
fanned— 

Types of the justice, peace and liberty— 

Climbed the lofty Alpine in chainless 
majesty— 

And as_ they 
heights— 

The Austrians felt our glorious Italy's 
might. 


reached those imperia! 


Thanks to that Power who soon or late— 
Hurls to the dust the guilty great— 
So Italy sent heroes to that fight— 

To stay the wicked Empire’s might, 
Whose all pervading hosts of spies— 
Watching o'er every glance and breath- 
Till men looked in each other’s eyes— 
To read their chance of life or death. 
*Midst the dew fall of a nation’s tears— 
O’er whom a wondering world shall weep, 
What matters now those weary years— 


For now how blessed our noble heroes 
sleep— 


So pledge that horn in triumph ’round— 
For many a heart that now beats high— 
In slumber cold at night shall lie— 

Nor waken even at Victory’s sound; 
But oh! how grand they sink to rest— 
Who close their eyes on Italy’s breast. 
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Would Build 


Regional Conservatory on San Francisco Bay 











Mletcher Bill Arouses Activity 
in California—Noted Archi- 
tect Makes Sketch Sugges- 
tion for Handsome Institu- 
tion — Site Proposed at 
Berkeley, Within Walking 
Distance of University— 
Movement Approved by City 
Council, Chamber of Com- 
merce and Other Organiza- 
tions 





San Francisco, Dec. 28, 1920. 


CYAN FRANCISCO is actively working 
S for the realization of a_ splendid 
dream, and San Francisco’s dreams have 
a habit of coming true. Not content to 
await the decision of Congress on the 
Fletcher bill to provide for a National 
Conservatory of Music and Art, a num- 
ber of Californians, with characteristic 
spirit, have launched a campaign to se- 
cure the acceptance of Berkeley, the Bay 
City, as a site for that regional con- 
servatory which the bill proposes shall 
be established “in or about San Fran- 
cisco or in or about Los Angeles,” form- 
ing an art center for pupils from Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, California, Alaska, Hawaii and 
the Philippines, just as the other con- 
servatories proposed under the scheme 
for the District of Columbia, Florida, 
New York City and Chicago would form 
centers for other divisions of the United 
States. Of course the whole matter is 
fuel for the fire of that friendly rivalry 


between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and the southern city is by no means 
inactive on the matter. 

On the Berkeley hills, across the bay 
from the City of the Golden Gate, has 
been established th2 University of Cali- 
fornia. The location of that great in- 
stitution was not settled without much 
debate. Magnificent is the sweep of its 
grounds, from the hillside with its great 
amphitheater, the famous Greek Theater 
—scene, by the way, of many important 
musical events—past the splendid build- 
ings, down to the wide fields. And it is 
proposed that a site within walking dis- 
tance of the university should be adopted 
for the conservatory. 

The enthusiasts of Berkeley did not 
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This Magnificent Conception of a Great Institution, the California Branch of the Proposed National Conservatory of Music 
and Art, Is the Work of Bernard Maybeck, Who Gave San Francisco That Glory of the Exposition Year, the Palace 


cf Firte Arts. 


stop at the selection of a location. Ber- 
nard Maybeck set to work and drew up 
the sketch suggestion which is repro- 
duced on this page; a sketch that proves 
again the fine and imaginative art of 
the architect who conceived and planned 
the Palace of Fine Arts; that crowning 
glory of the San Francisco Exposition. 


Plan of the Conservatory 


Mr. Maybeck’s conservatory, as the 
picture shows, is in the form of a great 
irregular court, flanked by an outer 
bastion. The studios are in the but- 
tressed walls, and are connected by long, 
interior galleries. The outer studios are 
planned to afford complete seclusion so as 
to be perfectly adapted to creative work. 
There is a small auditorium suitable for 
lectures, recitals, concerts in the central 
building, and it is proposed that the steps 
leading up to it shall be provided with a 
wide landing, which would become the 
stage of a great outdoor theater where 
thousands might assemble. Certain 
features of the old Californian architec- 
ture have been drawn upon by the art- 
ist, and the whole plan is distinctive and 
appealing in this perspective design. It 
has won the approval of those who are 
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working to secure the conservatory for 
Berkeley—among them Charles Keeler 
and Gilbert Moyle—and, granted the 
passage of the necessary legislation, an 
effort will be made to have it accepted. 

The Berkeley City Council has unani- 
mously adopted a resolution urging the 
acceptance of the suggested site and 
pledging its hearty co-operation in carry- 
ing out the enterprise. The resolution 





A Site Near the Bay City of Berkeley Is Suggested for the Desired Regional Conservatory. 


points out that San Francisco Bay is 
conveniently located for students trav- 
eling both from Los Angeles and from 
such northern centers as Portland, Ore., 
and Seattle. In addition to this endorse- 
ment, promise has been made of the 
support of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rotary Club and other organiza- 
tions, and of numerous music clubs and 
musicians. 





VAN DER VEER IN RECITAL 


Mezzo-Contralto Offers Program Fea- 
turing Christmas Carols 
Nevada Van Der Veer, who though 
widely known and admired gave her first 
recital only last year, was heard in a 
second one at Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 


day afternoon of last week. The mezzo- 
contralto presented an assorted program 
on which a group of seventeenth century 
Christmas carols occupied a prominent 
place. Its other numbers included Schu- 
bert’s “Die Allmacht” and songs by De- 
bussy, Ravel, Chabrier, Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff, Gounod, Noble and others. 
The singer’s voice is a warm and ample 
one and it was in good condition last 
week. The audience derived consider- 
able pleasure from her sincere and mu- 
sicianly performances and applauded 
with particular enthusiasm the old 
French “Vierge a la Creche” and Schu- 
bert’s great devotional song in which 
the piano part was reinforced by the 


organ, played by Frederick Schlieder. 
Charles A. Baker was an efficient accom- 





panist. mas 2 
Mortimer Browning Gives Recital in 
Louisville 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 26.—At the 


Y. M. H. A. Auditorium recently, an in- 
teresting recital was given by Mortimer 
Browning, pianist. Mr. Browning 
showed varied gifts in his playing of 
some German Dances by Beethoven, ar- 
ranged by Seiss; Old Dutch peasant- 
songs arranged by Réntgen, and numbers 
by Chopin, Liszt, Moszowski, Dett, Scott 
and Grieg. The program also included 
the “Irish Tune from County Derry” 
and “Country Gardens” of Percy 
Grainger. Mr. Browning was the win- 
ner of the Grainger Scholarship at the 
Chicago College of Music last summer. 





Efrem Zimbalist will present the Pi- 
broch Suite of Mackenzie at his forth- 
coming recital in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 
22. “A Dream” by Dirk-Foch is also 
on the program. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S WEEKLYS 














London Enjoys “King Arthur” of 
Purcell Offered in Concert Form 








URCELL’S “King Arthur” is his 
best-known score, and the sign of a 
revival of interest in his music make 


one hope he may become a classic after 
two centuries of being an antique. The 


The Westminster. Choral Society’s per- 
formance of this score, for which Dryden 
wrote the libretto, on the concert plat- 
form at Central Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Vincent Thomas, scored a real 
success. The fact that Purcell could 
write music of so fine a quality in spite 
of the facility with which, during the 
fifteen years of his adult life, he wrote 
incidental music for practically every 
play produced in London of the Restora- 
tion, is remarkable. It has been said 
with truth that were Purcell alive to- 
day “he would be writing music for the 
movies with both hands.” 
The work of the soloists—Carri Tubb, 
rthur Jordan, Horace Stevens, Gladys 
ilmer, Marion Browne—is praised, 
ough the instrumentalists were often 
icertain with regard to B-flats and 
naturals, Purcell being so much more 
expected than is most modern music. 
ere were great and obvious difficulties 
the way of a concert presentation of a 
rk so unmistakably meant for the 





stage. Yet, certain scenes, like that of 
the frost spirits, practically a masque 
interpolated into the play, and the great 
patriotic finale, the apeothesis of Brit- 
ain, containing the popular song “Fair- 
est Isle,” are not only complete in them- 
selves, but so independent of action that 
it only requires imagination to suggest 
the pageantry they were designed to 
illustrate. 

A Non-Mendelssohnian ‘Midsummer 

Night’s Dream” 

At the Court Theater Shakespeare’s 
play has been presented in a redecorated 
house “‘with exasperatingly modern mu- 
sic,’ which leaves some of the critics 
cold. Still, taste and tactful suggestion 
achieve an atmosphere of poetic fantasy. 
“The trees have the conventional foliaye 
Gainsborough was so fond of; half a 
dozen tiny fairies gambol in and out; 
Puck squats, silhouetted against the sky; 
“the music is weird and elusive—that 
is, with tunes which escape you just 
when you thought you were going to 
catch them.” Another’ observer re- 
marks: “ . . . the music of John 
Greenwood was also a little precious 
to our (probably old-fashioned, Men- 
delssohn-prejudiced) taste.” 











Ernest Newman Gives a 
Hint to Rich Americans 
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RITING in the London Musician, 

Ernest Newman says, in part, that 
were he a millionaire, “I would maintain 
for my private pleasure a small orches- 
tra and about sixteen good singers 
. and have performances of all the 
works there is no chance of hearing 
under normal conditions. In a month 
I should have heard the whole of the 
treasures of the English madrigal. 
ar I would hear those madrigals of 
the Prince of Venosa, which caused older 
historians to shake their heads, but are 
now beginning to be recognized as 
astoundingly straight shots into an un- 
known future. 

“T would not, like King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, command performances for my 
own benefit of ‘Tristan’ or ‘Meister- 
singer.’ I could hear these anywhere, at 
any time. But i should have performances 
of the unknown Wagner operas, ‘Die 
Feen’ and ‘Das Liebesverbot’ . and 
Rossini’s ‘Il Signor Bruschino’ or the 
great ‘Medea’ of Cherubini, Gluck’s ‘Paris 
and Helena’ or Hugo Wolf’s ‘Der Corre- 
gidor’ works like Schumann’s 
‘Geneveva’ and his ‘Faust’—to say noth- 
ing of the large number of choral or 
operatic works one would like to hear 
once for mere education’s sake. 

“T should hear all those later songs of 
Schumann no one knows, though they are 
finer than the youthful ones everybody 
sings. I should have all the unfamiliar 
Schubert and Brahms and Wolf and 
Strauss songs, and all the best of Eng- 
lish, French, Russian and other lyrics, the 
cream of the Bach cantatas, the vocal mu- 
sic of Schiitz, Italian chamber cantatas, 
Purcell, Blow, the charming French and 
Italian light operas of the end of the 
eighteenth and _ beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and so on. My 
mouth waters at the mere prospect of 
it. I shall set about becoming a million- 
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aire without another moment’s delay! 


The American violinist, Mayo Wadler, 
at a recent recital in Wigmore Hall, in- 
troduced modern American violin com- 
positions to Londoners in the shape of 
Marion Bauer’s “Up the Ocklawaha,” A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Eklog,” Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s “The Bees,” and an Alfred Stoes- 
sel “Humoresque.” 


Prof. Max Friedlander, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, recently went to Doorn, 
to present the ex-emperor William with 
the volume of choruses for mixed voices 
published during the war, and to deliver 
a lecture on the evolution of the German 
Lied to his former sovereign. 





The garrison chapel in Bonn, now used 
by the British troops, is the identical 
Electoral Palace Chapel in which Bee- 
thoven used at times to play the organ 
when a boy. 


It is reported from Munich that ow- 
ing to the excessive cost, concerts at 
which solo artists appear with orchestra 
have become a rarity. 


Musically the most interesting fea- 
ture of the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
concert on behalf of Robert Newman, 
was the group of five Debussy numbers 
played by Cortot in the second half of 
the program. His exquisitely light han- 
dling gave a new picture of ‘‘Le vent dans 
la plaine” and “La danse de Puck,” sub- 
tle use of the pedal revealed ‘‘La Cathé- 
drale Engloutie” several fathoms further 
below the surface of the waves, and a 
dainty and whimsical humor pointed the 
contrasts between “La fille aux cheveux 
de lin” and “Minstrels.” 





At a recent Royal College of Mu 
concert, under the direction of Sir Hu; 
Allen, the whole of the finale of 
thoven’s “Ninth” was transposed do 
to C, in spite of all academic argumen; 
about reverence for the composer’s t 
the experiment justifying itself fully 
the singing instead of the shrieking 
the music by the choristers. On 
other hand, the comparative dullness 
the low key, felt most in the orches: 
music of the opening section, is 
equally practical consideration whi 
will prevent the transposition wherey,; 
circumstances make possible. 
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Zingg’s “L’Etude” (Study), a Musical “Salon des Indépendants” Picture, Which Con- 
trasts Conventional Figures in Bizarre Opposition to a Snowy Landscape ir 
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Korngold’s Opera “The Dead City” 
Triumph in Hamburg 


Gains a 
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écFINHE DEAD CITY,” an opera in 

three tableaux, by Erik Korn- 
gold, has scored a very great success at 
its initial performances in both Ham- 


burg and Cologne. Paul Schott, the 
author of the libretto, wrote his book 
after Rodenbach’s play, “The Mirage,” 
which jin turn is derived from the novel 
“Bruges la morte.” Ancient Bruges, 
with its deserted streets, its old _ bell- 
towers, breathing like Venice the melan- 
choly of departed splendor and glory, is 
the scene of the action. In this city so 
suited to him, Paul, a dreamer, spends 
his days worshipping the memory of his 
departed wife. He talks to her picture, 
his house becomes “the sanctuary of 
what has been,” and his diseased imagi- 
nation sees the dead woman return in 
the flesh in the person of the beautiful 
dancer Marietta, who resembles her. 
He cannot realize that she is different 
from his spirit love in feeling and char- 
acter. After wild adventures he at 
length recognizes that it is not well to 
mingle death and life, and that whatever 
does not live and breathe is condemned 
by nature’s cruel law to be forgotten. 
Cured of his fantastic dreams, he prom- 
ises his friend to return to reality. 
Erik Korngold, though he has not dif- 
ferentiated in his music the hero’s visions 
and fantastic imagining and the actual 
happenings of the material world, has 
written a beautiful score. In Act One 
the musical characterization of Paul and 
Marietta, the ghostly, supernatural 


atmosphere of the dead city, created by 
the bells, the wonderful B Flat Major 
movement, the song in which folk-wise 
melody is so nobly treated, stylistically— 
all this is the work of a master. Korn- 
gold belongs to those who think in or- 
chestral color, rather than orchestrate. 
Celesta, piano, bell-chimes, no novelties 
for the modern orchestra, are used by 
him with original effect. There is a 
striking, uncanny scene of spectral 
revelry in the manner of Callois in Act 
Two; and in Act Three the Children’s 
Chorus (with processional music of 
greater exterior splendor than inner 
meaning) and Marietta’s powerfully 
rhythmed dance, deserve special men- 
tion. At the end of the act the B Flat 
Major theme once more recurs. The 
new opera must be considered a striking 
evidence of the astounding creative abil- 
ity and gift for dramatic composition 
of Korngold. Richard Schubert as Paul, 
Marie Olszewska, an alto, as Brigitte, 
Paul’s housekeeper, and Anny Munchow 
as Marietta, the dancer, filled their réles 
in admirable fashion. Egon Pollack, 
the conductor, received his share of the 
applause with which the performance 
was greeted. 

The enthusiasm of the audience is said 
to have reached heights ordinarily un- 
known to the Hamburg “Stadttheater.” 
Whether the new opera belongs to those 
which will play a part in history, it is 
still too early to say, but it is undeni- 
ably a work of unusual power and per- 
sonality. 





The French Government has_ been 
severely criticized for making no at- 
tempt to acquire the very valuable musi- 
cal library of the late Jules Ecorcheville, 
killed in battle during the war, which 
was recently sold at auction. 


An Italian journal shows a picture of 
an orchestra conducted by means of a 
film. The conductor is filmed alone, and 
by adjustment of speed in reeling the 
picture the orchestra can follow his beat 
and interpretation. 





Some royal children will learn to love 
music at an early age. The King of 
Spain, during his recent stay in Paris, 
bought a cornet, clarinet, accordeon, bass 
drum and cymbals for his sons, remark- 
ing: “These will do to frighten the 
nurses a bit!” 





A departure is the appearance in Lon- 
don, with the new year, of a new “musi- 
" “Music and 


cal paper,” for children, 
Youth,” written entirely from their 
standpoint. 





A Mr. G. Price, in London, has in- 
vented a new music shorthand system, 
“Dial Shorthand,” which “enables elab- 
orate scores to be drafted and corrected 
on ordinary unruled paper.” 


One of our own journals intimates 
that an American woman, socially prom- 
inent, is heading a movement to revive 
opera at Covent Garden, the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company to alternate be- 
tween the two houses. A London jour- 
nal, however, declares that overtures 
made the Metropolitan to this end have 
been politely declined. 


The famous Bal Bullier, in Paris, after 
six years of silence, has reopened with 
music and laughter, as the best-known 
dancing-place of students of the Quwar- 
tier Latin. 


a 

The Dutch composer Brandt-Buys’s 
new opera, “Micaréme,” recently had its 
German premiére at Wiesbaden. The 
work is a glorification of the Carnival 
spirit, and the music “in contrast to that 
of many a contemporary composer, 4l- 
lows the vocal réles to come into their 
own.” 








Roumanian Poet-Minister 
Secures Music’s Rights 








CTAVIAN GOGA, greatest of Rou- 

manian poets and Minister of Cul- 
ture and Fine Arts for Greater Rou- 
mania, in a recent interview told what 
has been done for music in his country 
since he had entered the Cabinet. “My 
political preoccupations have kept me 
from writing for some time, yet I have 
done what I could for Art, have made ' 
a State problem, and created a Fine 
Arts Ministry. As a result of the great 
war Roumanian literature and musi¢ 
have suffered an eclipse. But the Rou- 
manian people is an art- and music-lov- 
ing one. Ask Slezak, one of the worlds 
greatest singers, as regards the appre- 
ciation and understanding vouchsave! 
his art here in Bukarest! Roumanian N*- 
tional opera is already giving a two 
month season respectively in the cities 
of Bukarest, Klauseberg and Kischenefl, 
as an earnest of its further development. 
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Present-Day Vienna “Carries On’’ 





Musically Despite Difficulties 





‘T js clear that in spite of the great 
| number of concerts given every week 

Vienna, the Mahler and Beethoven 
eveles of orchestra performances, the 
dual opera houses with their varied 
répertories, music is carried on under 
d‘fficulties in Vienna to-day. The two 
trends most noticeable in the Viennese 
musical world, are Modernism and En- 
tenteism. The latter is shown in the 
endeavor to present to the Viennese pub- 


lic the most prominent solo artists of the 
Entente countries, and is justified by the 
reception accorded the foreign artists by 
Viennese audiences. 

Modernism, despite the fact that one 
of its most powerful local exponents, 
Franz Schreker, has gone to Berlin, is 
triumphant. A few years ago, even dur- 
ing the war, Beethoven concerts, with 
distinguished soloists and popular pro- 
erams would not have had negligible 
audiences, as they now have. On the 


' other hand, concerts of modern music 


fill the halls in which they are given, 


/ and attract far greater attention on the 


part of the public and the press. The 
musical public seems to have changed 
completely, to represent a generation 
with other thoughts and ideals. 

As it has been poetically put: “The 
clarified golden reflection which proceeded 
from the precious metal of classic Art 
has taken flight before the intoxicating 
sea of light whose waves are the blood- 
red and emerald-violet rays of modern 
tone-color .”’ In the field of 
opera the two tendencies are strongly 
marked. The “Volksoper” offers Puc- 
cini’s “Rondine,” and two ballets by the 
modernist Egon Wellesz, while the 
“Staatsoper” presents Puccini’s three 
one-act Operas, and Korngold’s “The 
Dead City,” as well as “The Kohlhaymer 
Woman,” by Julius Bittner. 

Evidently representing neither ten- 
dency is Prof. Richard Stéhr’s new bibli- 
cal oratorio, in four parts, which recently 
had its first performance here. It is 
called “The Lost Son,” and deals with 
Joram who fares forth to seek a wife, 
and finds one who disappoints him. 
Thamar, such is her name, dances and 
flirts with everyone, and it is rightly re- 
marked that there are enough and to 
spare in the way of girls of this sort. 
Critics declare that Stéhr’s muse and 
Joram’s wife have much in common, and 
say the new oratorio is devoid of inspira- 
tion and color. A new pianoforte Sonata 
by Rathaus was recently presented by 
the pianist Stephan Askenase at the sec- 
ond Titl concert. It was in C Minor, 
and turned out to be a work with glori- 
ous themes, its quadrantic blocks of 
chords towering in -modern massivity, 
and making a deep impression by reason 
of its youthful power and resistless mo- 
mentum. A critic records as a rare in- 
cident, the hearings of the accents of 
genius in the midst of the chaotic com- 
monplaces of the Viennese musical sea- 
son. Stephan Askenase gave the work 
a glowing and expressive interpretation. 

In a recently published satirical “Ser- 
mon in the Desert of Luxury,” the author 
Says, with regard to the price of opera 
seats: “Anyone who is able to afford to 
Pay 700 crowns for a front-seat row, 
cannot, of course, be expected to asso- 
Clate with some nobody who can only buy 
a 300 erown seat. In accordance with 
the system of prices in vogue at the 
‘Staatsoper,’ we ought to form strictly 
segregated social circles: ordinary, in- 
creased in price, and special.” Those 
Who are too poor to enjoy any artistic 
pleasures under existing circumstances, 
are advised by the writer to join the 
order of the Fretter (a local term signi- 
fying a person of very modest means). 
‘The true Fretter never visits a restaur- 
ant, a theater or a concert-hall. He 
reads his ‘Hamlet’ from a cheap, paper 
*dition, borrowed, and when he wants 
‘o hear the ‘Feuerzauber,’ plays it for 
‘imself on the okarina.” It is a sad 
commentary on the universal want 
Which is so keenly felt by the educated 
middle classes. In an appeal for aid 
recently made by Pauline Metternich- 
“Sandor for the Vienna Philharmonic, 


she relates a pretty anecdote. 


“IT induced the Emperor Franz Josef 
to come to a concert and listen to the 
Philharmonic play Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. When I asked him the old 
emperor at first said: ‘I am not so very 
musical, I will not understand it.’ But 
when he went, he was delighted with the 
playing of the Philharmonic, and spoke 
cf it with enthusiasm. So you see, one 
need not be musically cultivated in order 
to derive pleasure from listening to the 
Philharmonic Orchestra play.” One 
writer suggests a sort of artistic Repara- 
tions Commission to rescue the art and 
culture of Vienna. 

Even music teaching, under existing 
conditions, is becoming more and more 4% 
luxury, and the demand no longer keeps 
pace with the supply. The prices—al- 


ready impossible of payment and stead- 
ily rising—of music, strings, instruments 
(none but a profiteer can buy a piano 
nowadays) actually call for legal con- 
trol. Whereas other professions and 
manufactures have gone up in price from 
600 to 1000 per cent, music lesson fees 
have risen at the most 150 per cent, and 
cannot well go higher. The music and 
strings a pupil needs cost more than a 
whole month’s lessons. 

Lilli Lehmann, already in her seventy- 
second year, the teacher of Geraldine 
Farrar, recently gave a most successful 
song-recital in Vienna, presenting among 
other numbers, a Handel aria, Mozart’s 
“The Violet” and Schumann’s “The Wal- 
nut Tree’? with exalted vocal art and 
dramatic feeling. In accord with her 
principles she retains her effective facial 
by-play, and her liking for the transition 
from the sung to the spoken word seems 
to have increased. It seems hardly 
credible that she was born in 1848. The 
public gave this Ninon de 1]’Enclos of 
song the customary enthusiastic recep- 
tion. 














Reynaldo Hahn, Who Wrote the Incidentat Music to Bataille’s “L’Homme 4a la Rose,” 
at Work 
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Reynaldo Hahn Writes Charmin 


Scenic Music for New “Don Juan” 











66 HE MAN WITH THE ROSE,” 

(L’Homme a la rose), Henri 
Bataille’s new three-act play, which has 
created a sensation at the “‘Théatre de 
Paris,” is a new and original version of 
the ancient “Don Juan” legend. The 
gay deceiver has reached the _ point 
where he entrusts the finishing touches of 
love-adventures which do not seem worth 
his while to a confident, Manuelito. 
Strolling off with a rose in his cap in- 
stead of a cocade, he amuses himself 
writing his memoires. But at last his 
proxy is slain by a ducal husband, the 
death of the supposed seducer is estab- 
lished, and the funeral ceremonies due 
the dignity and nobility of his ancient 
family are commanded. 

Clad in black, Don Juan watches his 
own obsequies in the cathedral of Se- 
ville. A matter of a few days—it is an 
excellent joke—he will once more resume 
his career as a breaker of hearts. But, 
alas, his old flames no longer recognize 
him, and one young girl repulses him 
with the exclamation, “Disgusting old 
man!” He resigns himself to the in- 





——- 


evitable, and settles down quietly as a 
guest in a country inn. The publication 
and wide-spread popularity of memoirs 
falsely said to be his own, but really the 
mere salacious. scribblings of. some 
penny-a-liner, rouses him to a final ef- 
fort, but Dona Inez, the pretty widow of 
the provincial town, to whom he is pay- 
ing court, falls asleep when he reads her 
his authentic reminiscences. This is the 
end. Yet, before he dies, Don Juan suf- 
fers a punishment worse than a glorious 
descent to Hell. The unveiled beauty of 
a gipsy girl once more leads him to con- 
found desire with belief in his genius as 
a conqueror. But the gipsy insists on 
receiving five douros from her admirer 
—and when he gives them to her “The 
Man with the Rose” is vanquished, the 
fact forcing him to realize himself that 
as “Don Juan” he is dead indeed. 

Reynaldo Hahn has written for this 
curious and fascinating piece incidental 
musie which is delicate, evocative, light 
and warmly colored, and which, like the 
characters in the play, moves in all the 
silks and velvets of tone. 





When René Benedetti, the nineteen 
year-old French violinist, was a child, he 
introduced himself to his teacher, Fir- 
min Touche, by playing the Paganini 
Concerto. “Let me have your music,” 
said the latter, “so that I can mark the 
fingering.” The nine-year-old child 
answered: “But I have no mus‘c. I 
learned the Concerto from hearing papa 
play it!” 





Paul Roes, a Dutch pianist, played a 
recent Paris recital with a great basket 
of roses on the instrument. Critics said 
that they forgave him his technical faults 
“in memory of the lovely flowers.” 


In keeping with the spirit of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was the statement made at 
the recent inauguration of Chalk Farm, 
of a new wing of the Chappell piano fac- 
tory, that the company’s new scheme of 
production and quality of output would 
“destroy forever the claim that Germany 
was pre-eminent in the production of 
pianos.” . 


Walter Niemann, “the Leipsic De- 
bussy,” has for some time devoted him- 
self to pianoforte composition. His most 
characteristic work is his suite for piano, 
“Old China,” Op. 63, played some time 
ago in Munich by Godfrey Galston. 


A recent séance of the “Union Belge 
des Artistes” at Brussels was devoted to 
an audition of works by Pierre de Bré- 
ville. His Fantasy for piano was played 
by Mlle. Rachel Blanquer, a French pian- 
ist, while songs were sung by Mme. 
Croiza, but his most recent work, the 
Sonata for violin and piano, formed the 
most important number of the progrm. 
It was written during 1918-1919, inspired 
by the war, and matured slowly in the 
composer’s mind. The theme of the dra- 
matic Lamento the composer borrowed 
from one of his own war songs, “Héros, 
je vous salue,” and it almost seems as 
though the entire Sonata were a musical 
development of this idea. 














Paris Critic Gives View 
of McCormack’s Singing 
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HAT the ténor yankee, John McCor- 

mack, is worthy of his reputation, 
seems to be the opinion of the Paris 
critic. At the same time, “he hardly 
measures up to M. Franz, of the Opera. 
His voice is produced with ease, its tim- 
bre is good, it rises without difficulty, but 
is located in the masque, at the elevation 


of the nose.” At a Concert du Conserva- 
toire he sang with charm an air from 
Mozart’s “Don Juan” (Jl mio tesero) 
and with power, “My heart is sad,” by 
Beethoven. The critic further opines: “I 
would very much like to know the author 
of the American instrumentation of this 
second number. He deserves a cruel 
death. A shameful passion for cymbals 
and the trombone obsesses him.” 


Madonna and Mars Unite in Madrid 
Celebration 


In Madrid the pretty custom, hark- 
ing back to old times, of celebrating the 
festival of the Virgin as “Patroness of 
the Infantry,” by zarzuela performances 
for the soldiers, was observed recently. 
The various infantry regiments in gar- 
rison in Madrid, whose names have sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century origins, 
marched to the different theaters. The 
Regiment of Leon heard the operetta 
“Nancy” at “The Zarzuela,” the Regi- 
ment of Savoy Vives’ “Las Veronicas” 
at the “Reina Victoria,” and the Regi- 
ment of Covadonga the  zarzuela 
“Trianerias” at the “Centro.” The 
singing of the “Soldier’s Hymn,” and 
hurrahs for the regiment and the regi- 
mental commanders, closed each per- 
formance. 


“Pater Noster” Father of War Song 


Prof. Adolf Winds, in his recent “Der 
Schauspieler in seiner Entwicklung von 
Mysterien zum Kammerspiel,” tracing 
actor-types back to the medieval Church 
mysteries, shows that the melody of 
“Deutschland, Deutchland Uber Alles” is 
derived from the “Pater Noster’ of the 
Roman missal, while the eleventh cen- 
tury hymn-tune, “Conditor alme _ side- 
rum” was the begetter of “In Griinewald 
ist Holzauction,” a barrel-organ tune 
which was the curse of Berlin some 
thirty years ago. 





Pupils and friends of the late Max 
Reger have issued a memorial book con- 
taining studies of Reger’s personality, 
his theories, his choral works, his songs, 
instrumental compositions, organ pieces, 
etc. 


Amsterdam has cordially acclaimed 
concerts by the “Budapest Quartet” 
(Haydn, Schubert, Arnold Schénberg) 
and the “Czech Quartet” (Novak, Sme- 
tana and the Dvorak Piano Quintet, 
played with the assistance of Fanny 
Davis of London). F 


A Danish sculptor, Nils Hansen, is said 
to have rediscovered the secret of mak- 
ing the old Veronese violins. Artists of 
the highest rank praise his instruments, 
and one recently compared with a 
genuine Strad is claimed to have proven 
its equal as regards fulness and beauty 
of tone. 


A tuner about to begin work in a 
chateau near Paris struck, first, the C 
major chord, then the chord of C sharp 
major. “Oh,” said the lady of the house, 
“do not bother with the black keys—I 


never use them!” 
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“One of the Superb Singers of the World” 


Chicago Journal, Dec. 18th 


“Singing Without Blemish” 


Chicago Tribune, Dec. 18th 


“Nothing Less Than a Sensation” 


Chicago American, Dec. 13th 


EDWARD 


OHNSON 


Tenor of the Chicago Opera Association 
CROWNED WITH FRESH ACCLAIM 





CHICAGO JOURNAL, Dec. 13, 1920: 

“One outstanding, exultant, big-type triumph, was Edward Johnson’s Canio, one of the big accomplishments and big sensations 
of the season. At the end of his ‘Lament’ the house suddenly went mad over him. Ten minutes went by and he was still being called 
in front of the curtain. ; 

“Every tenor versed in the Italian repertoire sooner or later is called upon to sing Canio. Out of the throng, the scores and 
the “po that have done it in Chicago, Johnson belongs among the very first and this is said with both Caruso and Muratore 
in mind.” 


CHICAGO AMERICAN, Dec. 13, 1920: 
“Johnson’s Canio is nothing less than a sensation. Yet we were prepared for it since his career among us has been a con- 
stant crescendo of achievement dating from his splendid debut.” 


CHICAGO EXAMINER, Dec. 27, 1920: 
“Edward Johnson as Lohengrin disclosed the warm, rich lusciousness of his voice as never before this season and gave a 
vocal presentation of the knight which must rank high among the brilliant Lohengrins the operatic stage has known.” 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Dec. 18, 1920: 

“In both his appearances on the program Edward Johnson’s singing was without blemish. Unimpeachable phrasing, imagina- 
tiveness, musical logic, fine rhythmic sense, flawless enunciation and splendid style. Forsooth an artist for whom we should be most 
grateful.” 


CHICAGO JOURNAL, Dec. 18, 1920: 

“It has been worth noting several times during the last year that Johnson, who is best known as a fiery and admirable operatic 
singer, can upon occasion become a dignified and equally admirable interpreter of songs. One of the reasons why he is such an excel- 
lent artist is that he has imagination of the kind that gives each individual bit of music a different meaning. Johnson’s fine voice, his 
exquisite phrasing and his clear-cut enunciation gave the song full value, which in itself was full success. At such times Johnson 
is one of the superb singers of the world. Where many other artists would be content with lovely singing, Johnson went further and 
made lovely singing express the mood of the Supreme Tragedy.” 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, Dec. 18, 1920: 


“The appeal for strength and divine aid at the beginning of the ‘Mount of Olives’ aria was given with an impressive-dramatic 
intensity that at once established the high plane on which Edward Johnson would interpret this masterpiece. In this as well as in 
the ‘Adelaide’ he made his English a thing of beauty and his interpretation a model for others to follow. One could rally in his 
honor a legion of accepted technical terms, place before each a laudatory adjective, and know that he deserved such praise.” 


CHICAGO AMERICAN, Nov. 26, 1920: 


“Edward Johnson in the title role (Andrea Chenier) added another brilliant success to the list of his triumphs. Here is a 
fine, a great operatic artist.” 


CHICAGO AMERICAN, Dec. 9, 1920: 
“Johnson was in his accustomed vocal condition, master of voice and situation.” 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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Raising the Standard of Motion Picture Music 


Great Convention to Be Held in New York January 24, 25, 26—Plan to Enlarge Scope and 
Improve Character of Music in the Motion Picture Houses—Managers and Producers 
Alive to the Need of the Hour—Significant Speeches at Great Banquet at the Biltmore 
Hotel—Complement of Film Found in Musical Accompaniment 


Qo great has the vogue of the movie 
i) become, that the industry which 
»roduces these pictures is now the third 
in importance in this country. This will 

» some idea of its great expansion in 
the last few years and of the vast capi- 

employed. The movie constitutes to- 


| day the great popular appeal, has larger 


audiences even than the churches, and 


) these audiences assemble every day, not 
‘at certain specified periods, once a week. 


Without music the movie is unthink- 


i able. The pictures and the various titles 


would pass along in dead silence. It is 


‘the music which gives them life, form, 
-color, and so arouses the emotions and 


holds the attention of the spectators. 

In the earlier stages of the film prod- 
uctions, the musical accompaniments 
They varied from 








an orchestra of four or five pieces to a 
single piano or player piano, or orches- 
trion. The music given was. often 
wholly out of character with the picture 
shown. For a long time it was of a very 
low grade. To-day, thanks to the enter- 
prise of a few men, among whom are Mr. 
Rothafel of the Capitol Theater and Mr. 
Riesenfeld of the Rivoli and Rialto Thea- 
ters, and others, a tremendous advance 
has been made. In the palatial audi- 
toriums managed by these gentlemen we 
find fine symphony orchestras giving the 
best music. The same is true in many 
other cities, where the auditoriums have 
been developed to a point that they vie 
with the finest theaters in size, quality 
of decoration and acoustic. 


Great Work Still to be Done 


Yet, while notable progress has been 
made, so that in many of the even smaller 
houses the managers have come to a 
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realization of how much more effective 
their pictures are when accompanied by 
at least something like good music, still 
in a great number of houses the char- 
acter of the music given, as well as the 
performance, are far from what they 
should be. When we think that there 
are 25,000 such auditoriums, both small 
and great in this country, some even 
place the figure higher, we realize what 
a tremendous work is still to be done. 

In order to enlarge the scope and im- 
prove the quality of music in the movie 
houses, the Motion Picture News, one of 
the most enterprising and widely cir- 
culated publications connected with the 
industry, has undertaken to sponsor a 
convention which will be held Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 24, 25 and 
26 at the Astor Hotel, New York. The 
purpose of this convention is to bring 
about a better understanding with regard 
to the value of music and motion picture 











the best sense of the word. 







STAATS ZEITUNG:—tThe voice is a true coloratura in 
It is facile, bright, mobile, 
flexible, and gains in mellowness in the ascending scale. 
Her technique is very virtuos, particularly so the delicate 
piano head-tones, the zephyr-like mezza-voce. 
evanescence of the tones brings the singer in close sym- 
pathy with the listener. The technique of the “‘fioritura”’ 


“She is a singer of experience and routine”’ 
New York World, Dec. 14, 1920. 


DE RODA HELMUTH 


Coloratura Soprano 


THE 


well 


bility. 


proper is eminent. 


The poetic of fine miniature. 


IN HER AMERICAN DEBUT, CARNEGIE 
HALL, NEW YORK, DEC. 13, 1920 


Scored a Noteworthy Success 


Comments of the Press: 


N. Y. TIMES:—Madame De Roda Helmuth 
appeared at Carnegie Hall last night in a 
programme of songs and airs for coloratura 
soprano. 
Theme and Variations, making technical de- 
mands beyond the powers of many profes- 
sional singers, and Thomas's more dramatic 
Mad Scene from Hamlet. 
THE WORLD:—Mme. De 
gave a difhcult program. 
experience and routine and pleased the big 
audience. 


N. Y¥. AMERICAN:—Her efforts as a colora- 
tura were valiant and her simpler ballads 
showed a charming voice. A 
fashionable audience greeted her. 


EVENING TELEGRAM:—She 
charm of manner. 
flexible. 
chosen 
Italian and American numbers. 


THE SUN:—A sternly ambitious list which 
swung between the most florid arias and the 
subtlest lieder. 
she flung off notes of a novel quality. 


EVENING MAIL:—There is a natural flexi- 
She can spin out a whispered climax 
in startling fashion. A 
when singing softly. 
Photo © Underwood & Underwood from conventional in her well-staged debut. 


She excels in passages, staccati, flute- 
tones and echo-effects. 


The sweet, poetic lustre of the voice points to a sphere 
Her realm lies in 
and even in the brilliant genre, all is pleasant, always 
elegant and of highest artistic character. 


Among her selections were Proch’s 


Roda Helmuth 


She is a singer of 


large and 


has a 
A pretty voice which is 
Her programme was varied and 
in English, Russian, French, 


With a warmth of assurance 


remarkable voice 
Her effects were far 


‘moonlight’ lyric, 








Management: 


E. D. HELMUTH, Suite 134, Carnegie Hall, New York 





























production, to suggest means by which 
a better class of music can be obtained, 
and particularly by concerted action to 
inaugurate a needed reform. At this 
convention many of the most prominent 
theaters and auditoriums where moving 
pictures are given, will be represented. 
Among those, also, who have signified 
their intention of being present, are 
many of the most prominent film music 
conductors, many of the grand opera and 
symphonic musicians, composers, conduc- 
tors, many of the leading producers. 
The musical press will be _ present. 


- Representatives of the various associa- 


tions of exhibitors, musicians, musical 
unions, musical artists, motion picture 
directors fraternity, several prominent 
members of the trade who build musical 
instruments, including pipe organ mak- 
ers, piano manufacturers, music pub- 
lishers, managers of artists. They will 
all be there, so that the convention al- 
ready promises to be not only represen- 
tative but informing, and likely to be 
of permanent benefit. 

All those who are interested and who 
realize the splendid opportunities as 
well as possibilities that the movie 
houses afford for the advancement of 
musical knowledge and culture, are in- 
vited to be present and are requested to 
send their names and addresses to 
Charles D. Isaacson, at the offices of 
the Motion Picture News, 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

To many, the people engaged in the 
motion picture industry appear simply 
as members of a _ business which is 
more or less ephemeral, and of which 
many stories are told of the easy, gay 
life which the actors and actresses, direc- 
tors and others, lead. How far this is 
from the truth is known to those who 
have had an opportunity to witness the 
manner in which an important produc- 
tion is staged, the care with which the 
representatives of the various characters 
are selected, how the smallest detail is 
considered, the effort to clothe the per- 
formers in suitable and correct costumes, 
the infinite labor of the director, who is 
virtually responsible for the film, so 
that it is safe to say that there is no 
more arduous life in the professional 
world to-day than that of the motion 
picture people, who furthermore, in order 
to fulfill their responsibilities, have to 
keep in the pink of condition. 


A Notable Banquet 


Of the serious view taken of their 
work by the motion picture people, an 
excellent example was recently afforded 
at a banquet given by the leading motion 
picture directors, and at which many of 
the prominent producers, scenario wri- 
ters, artists, actors and actresses were 
present. The evening, instead of being 
what many would have thought, just an 
opportunity for wholesouled conviviality, 
turned out to be of a highly intellectual 
character, produced addresses by promi- 
nent speakers which were informing and 
which were particularly characterized by 
a realization of the dignity of the indus- 
try, of its importance in an educational 
sense, and of a determination on the 
part of those principally concerned, to 
use every endeavor continually to raise 
the standard of the productions. 

A very interesting address was made 
by Augustus Thomas, the well-known 
playwright, who acted as toastmaster. 
The address of welcome was made by 
President Vincent of the Directors’ As- 
saciation, who impressed upon the men 
who financed these undertakings, on the 
producers, the press, the scenario wri- 
ters, the exhibitors, the players, the im- 
portance of their functions and how, by 
better and closer co-operation, they could 
meet the issue presented by a public 
whose intelligence was being raised and 
enlarged all the time. 

Among the speakers was Sophie Irene 
Loeb of the Child Welfare League, whose 
able articles in the New York World 
have attracted wide attention. This 
public-spirited woman addressed the as- 
semblage from the speakers’ table, with 
a force, an energy and an eloquence that 
carried all before it. She emphasized 
the importance of producing films which 
studied life at close range. To do that 
it was necessary to go down into the 
heart of humanity. 

Another speaker was William A. 
Brady, the well-known manager, who 
made an impassioned plea to the produc- 
ers and players to keep their pictures 
clean and above reproach, so that no 
professional fault finder, no so-called re- 
former, could have powder for his guns. | 
Motion picture men, said Mr. Brady, 
have no ambition to be driven into poli- 
tics, but if the fanatics do not let them 
alone, then they will show what the 
screen can do when it is provoked. 





[Continued on page 15] 
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Chicago Tribune, November 27, 1920 (Ruth Miller): 


“Albert Spalding came bearing many gifts, including the Brahms concerto. This splendid 
artist ministered to the ardent Brahmsites—and under the spell of his musically sincere, clean 
cut playing they were all that—with a firm, impelling beauty of tone, unfaltering technic among 
the concerto’s inhuman difficulties, and a fine interpretative understanding. 


“A great musician is Mr. Spalding who would have attained spectacular success long ago 
had he not been so unswerving in the musical standard he has maintained, and, to use a 
battered, abused critical word, so idealistic in his attitude toward his art.” 


Chicago American, November 27, 1920 (Herman Devries ): 


“As an American I was also doubly proud to applaud another American citizen, a Chica- 
goan, the Chicago genius, Albert Spalding, violinist, for he played the deathless Brahms con- 
certo indeed with the splendid authority, the inspiration, of genius. 

“His tone has grown in color, depth and volume and is now full, vibrant, luscious. The 
intonation is a veritable tuning fork of accuracy. Technic, style, execution, manner—all are of 
the polished, refined character reflected in Spaldin;’s own personality. His cadenzas were per- 
fection. Need we add that the audience rewarded him by an outburst of spontaneous applause 
and many recalls? The concerto requires forty minutes; they were forty minutes of purest 
enjoyment and respectful admiration.” 


Chicago Journal, November 27, 1920 (Edward C. Moore): 


“There is just a bit of difficulty in determining whether the leading feature of the Chicago 
Orchestra’s concert yesterday was the soloist or the principal composer. 


“The soloist was Albert Spalding, now occupying a well-certified position among the excel- 
lent violinists of the world. On the other hand there was Vincent D’Indy, whose name appeared 
at the top of the symphony played yesterday. Spalding or D’Indy, it was a programme of big 
music.” 


Chicago Daily News, November 27, 1920 (Maurice Rosenfeld): 


“Albert Spalding strengthened his reputation as one of the day’s leading violin virtuosos. 
His is a manner unaffected, free from all the so-called artistic eccentricities, and with these 
engaging personal traits he possesses also a remarkable musicianship and artistic keenness, all 
of which qualities came to full expression in the performance he gave of the Brahms concerto. 

“Mr. Spalding in his playing disclosed admirable command of its technical difficulties; he 
showed an authoritative reading, and he also invested its themes and their ramifications with 
fine tonal shades and with expressive accents.” 











BOSTON CONCERT 


SYMPHONY HALL 








Boston Transcript, December 16, 1920: 

“Mr. Spalding played an ancient sonata by Corelli with every quality that praises him in 
such music. His tone flowed—smooth, sensitive, animated, serene, limpidly it followed the 
curve of slow song; elastically it traversed running figure or winding arabesque. Juster violin 
playing were hard to imagine. 

“The longest memory may hardly recall Mr. Spalding in such glow of instrumental song, 


ardor of rhythm, blaze and sweep of recreating and transmitting fire. His classic poise with 
Corelli was romantic fervor with Bizet and Sarasate.” 


Boston Post, December 16, 1920: 
“Mr. Spalding played with a musicianship worthy of the occasion. He was rapturously 
applauded.” 


Boston Globe, December 16, 1920: 

“Albert Spalding’s playing is exquisite. He again proved his claim to the title of greatest 
American violinist. He overcame with apparent ease the difficulties of Sarasate’s “Carmen 
Fantasy” and gave a dignified and eloquent performance of Corelli’s sonata in D. In his own 
‘etchings,’ a theme with variations so free that he calls them ‘improvisations,’ he showed that he 
has a rich and varied musical imagination.” 


MANAGEMENT: Steinway Piano 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 1 West 34th Street, 


New York 
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Music and the ‘‘Movies”’ 


[Continued from page 13] 














John C. Freund on Importance of Ap- 
propriate Music to Film Production 





Mr. Brady was followed by John C. 
fyeund, the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
vho gave a rapid sketch of the great 
»yowth of interest in music, told how 
t least thirty to forty per cent of the 
eople in every auditorium had at least 
.ome appreciation of music, told how this 
country was spending more money for 
music and musical education than the 
est of the world put together. And 
hen he took up the burning question of 
the relation of music to the movies. 
While much had been accomplished, 
sreat work still has to be done. How 
could a person be expected to feel the 
beauty and charm of some of the films, 
while being forced to listen to some 
awful person who rattled away on a 
niano that was out of tune, with a mix- 
ture of jazz, a medley of operatic arias, 
and vulgar popular songs, all played by 
ear, fortissimo, at breakneck speed, with- 
out regard to time or tune? Such mu- 
sie could only arouse thoughts of bloody 
murder! Furthermore, the value of a 
flm was greatly enhanced not merely 
by music, but by appropriate music. In 
many houses such was given, but in the 
ereat multitude of places where films 
were shown, the managers, indeed he 
would add the praducers, do not yet give 
the attention that they should to what 
appropriate music could do for them. If 
there was an unanswerable reason why 
musie should accompany the film, it was 
because there was no word spoken dur- 
ing the exhibition of the film, and that 
is where music entered, for music begins 
where words end and whispers to us of 
immortality. 

Mr. Freund was followed in turn by 
President of the Board of Aldermen, 
Fiorella La Guardia. He advocated that 
the motion picture industry should lend 
itself somewhat to public affairs, without 
necessarily entering politics. He urged 
upon the directors never to forget that 


them from out the toil and moil of 
daily cares. 

And then came the great publicist, Dr. 
Frank Crane of the New York Globe, 
who appealed to the producers and direc- 
tors to search among the people them- 
selves for their material. 

“T believe,” said he, “that everybody 
is wiser than anybody. I believe the 
people are more moral than any moral- 
ists who preach to them. I believe the 
people are braver than any figure who 
prances on horseback as their leader.” 

The “Moral Note” Needed 

What was wanted in the pictures was 
the moral note. The greatest picture 
ever made will be a religious picture, just 
as the greatest pieces of literature and 
painting have been religious in theme. 
The River of Gods is not up in the 
heavens, it is down in Houston Street, 
black with men. And to men, who are 
little pieces of God, you must go for your 
inspiration. 

Dr. Martin, head of the People’s 
Forum, Chairman of the National Board 
of Review, delivered a very earnest and 
brilliant address. Among the _ points 
made was that the motion picture men 
should endeavor to bring art closer to 
the people. On the continent, said he, 
art and the people are the same thing, 
but here in America there seems to be a 
break. That gap can be bridged by the 
moving picture, one of the greatest edu- 
cational forces we have to-day. In this 
work the Board of Review, which he 
represented, endeavored to aid. It did 
not either pose or work as a censor. Its 
essential purpose was really to be of 
such service to the producers as would 
obviate the need of national or state 
boards of censorship. 

The last speaker was the brilliant, 
eloquent Senator James A. Walker. He 
expressed himself absolutely opposed to 
the Blue Law agitators, who would de- 
prive the people of the opportunity of 
going to a movie performance on Sun- 
day. Such a picture as “Over the Hill,” 


referring to those reformers who insist 
that Sunday is the Lord’s Day and there- 
fore it should be a day of absolute rest 
without any amusement, he declared that 
to him every day is “the Lord’s Day.” 

Sa interesting were the various ad- 
dresses, so informing, that not one of 
the diners left the room till the proceed- 
ings were over, and that was long after 
midnight. 


GIVE TWO-PIANO RECITAL 





Miss Rich and Miss Pillsbury Present 
New Work at Aeolian Hall 
Both from Chicago are Ella Dahl Rich 
and Agnes Hope Pillsbury, who gave a 
two-piano recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 22. Both artists, it is 
said, are Leschetizky products. They 
play with vigor—with perhaps a lit- 
tle more, at times, than the music they 
perform calls for—but they do their 
training credit with clean attacks and an 
ensemble of perfection. They are seri- 
ous and musicianly. They have fluent 

technique at their command. 

Opening with a Handel Concerto, the 
program included also numbers by Ra- 
meau, Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, Debussy, 
Franck, Bizet, Henselt, Grieg, Arensky 
and Brahms. Besides homage to the 
classics and modern romantics, the play- 
ers paid their respects to contemporary 
American compositions with a first per- 
formance of a Fantasie by Helen Sears, 
which was well received. 








Warford Arranges Program of Operatic 
Musicale 





Claude Warford arranged an interest- 
ing program of operatic numbers for the 
Euterpe Club for the evening of Dec. 
31. The affair was held in the grand 
ballroom of the Plaza. <A string orches- 
tra under the direction of Carl Hahn was 
heard. The soloists were Adele Rankin, 
Marion Holmes and Tilla Gemunder, so- 
pranos; Mary Davis, Ella Good and Ger- 
trude McDermitt, contraltos; John Ar- 
den, tenor, and Ralph Thomlinson, bari- 
tone. After the operatic musicale, 
tableaux vivants were given by the 
ladies of the club. 


The first performance of a violin and 
piano sonata by Ildebrondo Pizetti will 








Marcella Craft's 


Manager in Chicago 
at Her Appearance 











M. H. Hanson “Snapped” in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 21.—When Marcella 
Craft, the well-known American  so- 
prano, made her appearance here with 
the Chicago Opera Association, her man- 
ager, M. H. Hanson, made the trip from 
New York to attend at the event. That 
Mr. Hanson felt well pleased with Miss 
Craft’s brilliant success may be seen 
from the accompanying photograph, 
taken by E. R. Morningstar, a Chicago 
manager, as he left the Auditorium. 





John A. Hoffmann presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in a recital at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, recently: 
Anna Polk, Tecla Richert, Frank Ber- 
ling, Anna Mary Thornburg, Myrtle C. 
Stradtman, Louis J. Windgassen, Lydia 








one of the great purposes of the film in- which is now being given in New York, be given by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Cleary, Margaret R. Baker, Alvin 
dustry was not only to entertain, but to preached a better sermon than all the - Bloch at their second recital in Aeolian  Schlinkert, Marie Slade and Melva 
enlighten the people, and above all to lift sermons the agitators had compiled. In Hall on Monday evening, Jan. 10. Clark. 
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ALICE 


HER VOICE IS 


SHE HAS 


MON 


A genuine contralto—pleasing and rich—New York Tribune. 


Of sympathetic quality—New York World. 


| Of very good quality—New York Journal. 
Musical feeling and good diction—New York Telegraph. 
Intelligence and a sense of humor—New York World. 

An unusual gift for interpretation—New York Tribune. 


lucid charm. 


Miss Moncrieff Heard 


in Interesting Program 
Contralto Does Full Justice to Old and Modern 
Songs in Recital 


Her tones have certain silken graces, and 
she is particularly successful in expressing the spirit of 
a composition. 

Her program opened with ‘“‘Mirti, Faggi,’” by Caldara, 
which was placed there by request, but she was at her 
best in the French group, which included Fourdrain’s 


TRIBUNE, Dec. 17, 1920: 


Peewee eee eee 


i] gram was interesting and varied. 
f@) special attention. 


Miss Alice Moncrieff, contralto, who sang at Aeolian 


ec) Hall yesterday afternoon, has a pleasing voice and an 
2 unusual gift for interpretation. Her voice is a genuine 
f2 ° . . 

f=) contralto, rich in the middle and lower tones, although 
2] somewhat less generous in the upper tones. Her pro- 


Two songs attracted 
They were: “Dry Those Eyes,’’ by 
a Victor Pelissier, who played the French horn in the 
orchestra of “The Old American Company’ which 
2] flourished in the Colonies before and after the Revolu- 
© tionary War, and “‘L’Amour Interroge,”” by Raynor Tay- 
=) lor, who came to New York from England just after the 
2) Revolutionary War and became well known as organist 
‘ and composer in Philadelphia and Annapolis. 

fal Miss Moncrieff did full justice to both old and modern 
©] songs. She has a special talent for songs of a dramatic 
nature, and in these her clear enunciation is a valuable 
asset. She was most effective yesterday in Bungert’s 
“Sand-Carrier’” and Fourdrain’s ‘“‘Marins d'Islande.”’ In 


co red. 


Se 


“‘Marins d'Islande’’ and Feverier's ‘‘Petite Berceuse.”’ 
Her fine dramatic sense made vivid Bungert’s ‘““The 

Sand Carrier,” helped by a most intelligible English 

translation, in which her diction was unusually crisp. 


TIMES, Dec. 17, 1920: 

The singer was content with a single Italian air, Cal- 
dara’s “Mirti, Faggi’’; a last Latin encore, the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria,”’ and a brief French group, dis- 
closing her finest, most sincere interpretation in Lalo’s 
““novelties’’ of century-old Americans 
were Pelissier's “‘Dry Those Eyes’ and the polyglot, pre- 
revolutionary Taylor's ““L’ Amour Interroge.” 
redemanded ‘‘a Garden’ of quaint stanzas from the 
Manx pastor, Brown, and the West Irish drone, “| Know 
My Love’’; indeed, had the artist not declined to make 
it unanimous, all the later pieces might have been en- 


“L’Esclave.”” Two 


WORLD, Dec. 17, 1920: 


Alice Moncrieff, contralto, who has found favor here 


The house 











ome 
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fact, it is doubtful if her interpretation of these songs 
could be improved upon. 
TELEGRAM, Dec. 17, 1920: 

She started without much brilliance or acclaim, and 
she ended with most of her hearers clamoring for en- 
cores. She was admirable in Lalo’s “‘L’Esclave,”’ which 
was delightfully interpreted. 

MAIL, Dec. 17, 1920: 

There was a large audience for Alice Moncrieff's re- 

cital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. She sings with 


aT 





‘and thereby refreshing. 


Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW YORK 


before, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon. She has a voice of sympathetic quality, she in- 
terprets songs intelligently and she has a sense of humor. 
Her program was unusual in content and arrangement, 
Her first group held songs by 
Victor Pelissier and Thomas Morley. There were songs 
by Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Fourdrain, Fevrier and Raynor 
Taylor, and there was the fetching West Irish ballad, 
“Il Know My Love.’” Coenraad V. Bos was Miss Mon- 


crieff's accompanist at the piano. 
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ROSAMONDE CRAWFORD 
For three years pupil of the La Forge- 


BerGmen Studios, has just completed a 
very successful tour of the South as 
concert pianist and accompanist. 


FRANK LA FORGE 


Photo by Mishkin 
EDITH BENNETT 


ontre B s rize é ne , oe 
Soprano, who has filled successfully pn ar gs nd _~ cy ee nly Accompanist and pianist, who has ap- 
twenty-five engagements since the begin- ica] Festival, 1920 % peared successfully in concerts with 
ning of the season, as recitalist and i hae Zanelli and other artists. 
oratorio singer. 


Com poser-Pianist-C oach 





LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Photo by Hall 


60 WEST 50th STREET 
NEW YORK 
PHONE, 529 CIRCLE 


Photo by Moffett 
ERIN BALLARD 


Pianist-accompanist, for six years a 
pupil of the La Forge-Bertimen Studios, 
called by many critics the greatest 
woman accompanist in the world, has 
= with Mme. Matzenauer and Mme. 
Alda. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Pianist 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


- 





ARTHUR KRAFT 
Tenor, has achieved a very large repu- 
tation and made his debut as recitalist 
on the largest scale in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, on November 8th, with Frank 
La Forge. He will be heard in recital 
in New York on February 27th and in 
Boston on March 3rd. Mr. Kraft has 
coached for two seasons with Frank La 
Forge. 


SENECA PIERCE 
Composer, pianist and accompanist for 
two years pupil of the La Forge-Bert- 
men Studios, made a very _ successful 
tour with Mme. Frances Alda and a 
tour to the coast with Charles Hackett. 
Composer of ‘‘My Little House.’’ 


WILLIAM ROBYN LOUIS MESLIN 


Tenor, coached for two years with Pianist and accompanist, who has been 
Frank La Forge and made a very suc- 0M tour as soloist and accompanist with 
cessful debut in recital in Carnegie - Mme. Matzenauer, appearing with great 
Hall on November 13th, 1920. success, has been a pupil of the La 


Forge-Berdmen Studios for three years. 


SHEFFIELD CHILD 


Tenor, who has been appearing in con- 
certs in Middletown, Conn., and in 
recital with MHarrfet Ware. 


HAZEL SILVER 
Soprano, who appeared in 
Middletown, Conn., with 
Forge, is one of the most 
sopranos of New York City. 


concert 
Frank La 
promising 





©Underwood & Underwood 
CHARLES CARVER 


Basso, who made a_ transcontinenta 
tour with Mme. Schumann Heink, mac 
one of the most successful debuts of th 
last season. He is singing his annua 
recital in the new Town Hall on Mar 
8th and is engaged for the Matzenaut 
tour to California in the spring. 
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Survey of Situation Reveals 
Unprecedented Activity 
in Concert Field 


A survey of the musical situation 
relative to the reported financial depres- 
sion, reveals the fact that in practically 
no part of the country has there been any 
falling off in attendance or lessening 
of enthusiasm at concerts, but instead, 
there has been a positive gain in the 
number of artists who are heard with 
continually increasing interest. Regard- 
less of the fact that it is early in the 
season to engage artists for next year, 
the survey shows that many communities 
have already selected attractions for 
their next year’s courses. 

The situation in New York shows that 
banner records of last year are being 
eclipsed this year in the concert, oper- 
atic and symphonic fields. Only last 
Sunday some 5000 persons were unable 
to gain admittance to a concert given by 


the New York Symphony in its regular 
subscription series. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra will soon 
be rounding out one of the most success- 
ful years in its long existence, and the 
latter part of March, will leave on a ten 


weeks’ tour of the South and Pacific 
Coast, when it will give seventy concerts. 
It was stated at the offices of the Phil- 
harmonic that the only problem for con- 
cern which had arisen, was that of the 
increased fares, which was discussed in 
the columns of MUSICAL AMERICA sev- 
eral months ago. 


Daniel Mayer said: “If there is any 
financial depression over the country, I 
have not felt it. Cecil Fanning has just 
completed a tour of the South, singing 
every engagement to a full house, and 
Lenora Sparkes leaves this week for her 
second tour of that section this year. 
There are also many requests being re- 
ceived for dates and return engage- 
ments next season, which is considerably 
in advance of the booking season.” 


PROSPERITY REIGNS 


IN MUSIC WORLD 


With Perey Grainger booked solidly 
and the London String Quartet on its 
way back from four concerts in Hono- 
lulu re-engaged for a series of eight next 
year, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer refuses to 
worry about the future, having as much 
as she can attend to at the present time. 

George Brown at the offices of the Mu- 
sic League of America, said that only in 
one or two sections of the country has 
there been any lessening of the enthu- 
siasm with which their artists have been 
received. This has been principally in 
towns in North Dakota where banks 
have failed recently, but Mr. Brown re- 
gards this as a local condition, in no wise 
presaging a disastrous future. 

Even traveling companies which must 
necessarily meet with a greater degree 
of popular favor than the individual 
artists in order to pay heavier expenses, 
are having unprecedented success. At 
the office of Fortune Gallo, it was said 
that never had the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany met with so great success as this 
season, and that the enthusiasm created 
by Pavlowa’s tour is without parallel. 
The receipts of the San Carlo Company 
covering a week’s engagement in Waco, 
Texas, totaled more than $65,000, so 
great is the thirst for music in that sec- 
tion of the country. 

Both Haensel & Jones and the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau are among those who have 
not been able to note any depression so 
far as musical enterprises are con- 
cerned. More recitals throughout the 
country than ever before and many re- 
quests for bookings for next year have 
kept their attention centered on other 
things, they declare. 

It has further been pointed out that 
while there may be a decline in the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country as a whole, 
statistics show that there is actually less 
unemployment than in 1914. It is also 
believed that during such a time, music 
would inevitably benefit, inasmuch as it 
is a form of relaxation which would be 
more needed and appreciated. 





May Peterson Dates Pending 


May Peterson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has many post- 
holiday engagements. After singing for 
the Mendelssohn Club in Rockford, II1., 
on Dec. 28, she went to St. Louis for an 


appearance on Jan. 6. On Jan. 7 she 
sang in Fulton, Mo., and from there goes 
to New York State for engagements at 
Utica on Jan. 11 and at Geneva. on Jan. 
13. On the fourteenth she sings in 
Lewisburg, Pa. On tour to the Pacific 
Coast, she will sing in Appleton and 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; Salt Lake City and 
Logan, Utah; Moscow, Idaho; Seattle, 
Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
San José, San Francisco, Palo Alto, Mo- 
desto, Visalia, Santa Monica, Hollywood 
and Los Angeles (two appearances), 
re and Pheonix, Globe and Douglass, 
riz. 





Musicale at Idelle Patterson’s 


Idelle Patterson, soprano, returned 


- from a successful appearance in Boston, 


Dec. 31, just in time to receive many 
prominent musicians invited to her musi- 
cale and reception at her home on the 
evening of the same day. Those who 
were heard in an impromptu program in- 
cluded Edwin Hughes, Herman Newman, 
pianists; Mrs. Patterson, Rose Dreeben, 
Magda Dahl, sopranos; Harvey Hinder- 
myer, Laurie Dale, tenors, and Earle 
Tuckerman, baritone. Russ Patterson 
provided sterling accompaniments for the 
singers. 
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Huerter Number Featured in Syracuse 
Theater 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 2.—One of the 
most interesting musical numbers on the 
Eckel Theater program last week was 
“Danse Espagnole” by Charles Huerter. 
It was played by Claude Bortel as a vio- 
lin solo with orchestra accompaniment. 
4 





Marguerite Potter in Operalogue 


Marguerite Potter, mezzo-contralto, 
was heard with marked success the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 17 at Columbia Univer- 
sity in Cadman’s “Shanewis,” which she 
presented in operalogue form with J. 
Warren Erb at the piano. 





Minnie Carey Stine Featuring Song by 
John Adams Loud 


Minnie Carey Stine, contralto, is sing- 
ing “Flower Rain” by John Adams Loud, 
with success. On Jan. 10 Miss Stine is 
to sing it, by request, before the Daugh- 
ters of Ohio at the Waldorf-Astoria. 








Julia Claussen 
to Tour Pacific 
Coast and Texas 











Mezzo-Soprano 


Julia Claussen, 


With the beginning of the new year, 
Julia Claussen, the noted mezzo-soprano, 
leaves for one of the most strenuous 
tours of her career. She is booked for a 
Western tour which takes her to the Pa- 
cific Coast, where she will appear in a 
series of concerts under Jessica Colbert, 
followed by a tour of Texas under W. E. 
Welch. Mme. Claussen will then return 
to New York to fill her engagement with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
four appearances as soloist with the Na- 
tional Symphony. 

Mme. Claussen recently appeared, with 
success, in St. Paul, Spartanburg and 
Baltimore. 





Elsie De Voe, pianist, played Dec. 26 at 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, for 
the Ethical Culture Society of Brooklyn. 
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OHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Unanimously acclaimed by New York Critics who attended his 


Recital in Aeolian Hall, December 20, 1920. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


1920 :— 





Finnegan s a good singing style . 
and usually effectively. 


under control. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, Dec. 21, 


and under good control. 


examples. 
ful quality and feeling. 
legate and broad phrasing.” 


NEW YORK HERALD, Dec. 21, 1920:— 





in airs by Handel which he gave with 
well adjusted phrasing and diction.” 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD. Dec. 21, 


“John Finnegan, tenor soloist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, gave 
his first song recital last evening in Aeolian Hall. 
much good taste and emotional feeling, well contained, especially 
much good tone style, 


1920 :— 


“ . . «+ There is an appealing quality to Mr. Finnegan’s 

voice, suggestive of Ireland’s most popular American tenor. 

= . he phrases carefully 

His voice is of good range and well 

Songs of Brahms, Schubert, Schumann 
and others were sung with sincerity and great assurance.” 


1920:— 


JOHN FINNEGAN SHOWS RARE POWER IN SONG RECITAL 

“A large and fashionable audience welcomed John Finnegan, 
the celebrated tenor soloist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at his 
first song recital in Aeolian Ha!l last night. 
nate possessor of a beautiful voice, remarkably sweet in quality 
His programme was not confined to 
any particular class of music, but embraced various schools and 
Two selections by Handel were invested with beauti- 
Moreover, they proved his mastery of 


Mr. 


He is the fortu- 


He sang with 





a voice of no little beauty. 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN, Dec. 21, 


“John Finnegan, tenor soloist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, gave 
his first song recital last evening in Aeolian Hall. 
He was at his best in Handel's 
‘Where’er You Walk’ and ‘Waft, Her, Angels Thro’ the Skies.’ 
In songs by Brahms, Schubert, Schumann and Rubinstein, sung 
in English, he expressed with taste and understanding. 
temper of the audience was shown by the enthusiasm it dis- 
played over Mr. Finnegan’s singing of ‘O Holy Night.’ ” 


1920:— 





Schubert, Schumann, 


Exclusive Management: 








He disclosed 


The 


“John Finnegan, tenor, sang a program of Handel, Brahms, 
Rubinstein and Adam. 


American com- 


LAURENCE A. LAMBERT, 





posers and Irish Folk Songs. 
‘Dream Song’ by Claude Warford. 
were the Irish examples which 
Finnegan sang spoke from the native heart. 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH. Dec. 21, 





In his American group was a 
It was heartily received, as 
followed and which of all 
The tenor is solois 


” 


He has a natural, sweet voice. . . 
1920:— 





, 


songs.’ 


“John Finnegan, soloist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and a tenor 
of rare lyric quality, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall last evening 
before a large audience, which gave him a hearty reception. 
Finnegan’s diction and legato are delightful features of his work, 
and the variovs shadings of a beautifully placid voice were 
adequately brought out in a program comprising a variety of 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, Dec. 21, 


Mr. 


1920:— 





pianissimo, 
blurred. 


gramme.’ 


“In the evening there 
Patrick’s Cathedral, in a song recital. 
in Mr. Finnegan’s voice, particularly when he takes a high note 

and his crystal diction allows no syllable to be 
He began with 
innovation with recitalists—and after songs by Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Rubinstein, he gave four American songs, 
among which was Claude Warford’s lovely ‘Dream Song.’ 
Irish songs, delightfully interpreted, completed the varied pro- 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Dec. 21, 


was John Finnegan, soloist at St. 
There is great sweetness 


a group of Handel, by no means an 


Four 


1920:— 





gence. 


Adam, 


interpreter.” 


“John Finnegan, tenor soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, gave 
a recital at Aeolian Hall last evening. 
of an accomplished singer—a_ beautiful 
technical equipment, excellent diction and interpretative intelli- 
In his singing of the Handel group, which began the 
program, he displayed a polished style, which 
throughout the songs by Brahms, Schumann, Rubinstein and 
which followed, and he 
songs by American composers and in a group of Irish folk songs. 
Mr. Finnegan not only is well versed in the purely technical 
aspects of his art, but he is a sympathetic and understanding 


287 Washington St., 


He had all the requisites 
voice, an admirable 


was maintained 


gave equal pleasure in other! 


Portland, Ore. 
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Five popular singers who are 
now exclusive Victor artists 


These five singers have made Victor Records for 
years and have personally appeared in concert as 
Victor artists. Their names are known to talking- 
machine owners and concert-goers everywhere. 
Billy Murray, Henry Burr (who also makes Victor 
Records under his real name—Harry McClaskey), 
Albert Campbell, John Meyer and Frank Croxton; 
the Peerless Quartet, comprising the last four artists; 
the Sterling Trio, consisting of Burr, Campbell and 
Meyer. 

These singers knew that their years of popularity 
as talking-machine artists were largely due to their 
Victor Records; that because of their concert ap- 
pearances they were looked upon as Victor artists; 
that Victor dealers in various parts of the country 
were eager that their exclusive services should be 
secured by the Victor. These five singers being 
satisfied that only the Victor reproduces their art 
with absolute faithfulness, became exclusive Victor 
artists for all forms of record work. From now on 
they will make records for the Victor only. 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked word 
‘*Victrola’’ identify all our products. Look 
under the lid! Look on the label ! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
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Boston People’s Orchestra 
Introduces a Skillful Soloist 


Viischa Muscanto, of the Personnel, Discloses Violinistic At- 
tainments—Monteux Forces Give Novelties—Maier and 
Pattison Compel Admiration—Rosenblatt in Recital 














OSTON, Jan. 3.—The seventh concert 

of the Boston People’s Orchestra was 
held on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 26, at 
Convention Hall, with Mr. Mollenhauer 
-onducting, and Mischa Muscanto as 
soloist. The program consisted of Wag- 
ner’s Prelude to “Lohengrin” and the In- 
troduction to Act III; Wieniawski’s Vio- 
lin Concerto No. 2 in D Minor; Haydn’s 
“Surprise” Symphony; Saint-Saéns’s “A 
Night in Lisbon” and Svendsen’s “Carni- 
val in Paris.” 

Mr. Muscanto is a resident of Boston 
and a member of the orchestra. As a 
soloist he disclosed distinctive violinistic 
attainments. He possesses a beautiful, 
rich, singing tone, an excellent technique 
and above all a tasteful musical under- 


standing. He was accorded a_ very 
enthusiastic reception. 

The orchestra played with commend- 
able dash and assurance for an organi- 
zation that has been in existence only a 
few months. The fine mettle of the per- 
formers bespeaks a determination to 
make the institution a permanent one 
in Boston. If one may judge by the 
large and demonstrative audiences, fu- 
ture success is assured from a musical 
standpoint. It is now the part of the 
powers that be, individual or civic, to af- 
ford it the means of permanence. 


Monteux Offers Novelties 


The classics and moderns once more 
balanced the program of the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 28, and Friday afternoon, Dec. 24. 
Mozart was represented by his Overture 
to “Don Giovanni” and his Concerto, for 
two pianos, in E Flat (Kochel No. 365); 


“Le Queste de Dieu,” the symphonic in- 
terlude from d’Indy’s “La Leéegende de 
St. Christophe” (first time in Boston) ; 
“Impressioni dal Vero” Suite No. 1 by 
Malipiero (first time in America), and a 
Dance Rhapsody by Delius were the mod- 
ern contributions. The soloists were Guy 


‘Maier and Lee Pattison. 


Under the energetic guidance of Mr. 
Monteux, the orchestra played skillfully 
and the program music of d’Indy re- 
ceived a vivid interpretation. The Mali- 
piero composition disclosed interesting 
bits of subjective impressionism. The 
Delius work might have been more in- 
fectious had there not been so many dis- 
turbingly halting digressions in tempo. 

Maier and Pattison, the musical 
“Siamese twins,” have been furnishing 
pleasant variety to symphony programs 
throughout the country. One might be 
tempted to say they play as one; but it 
would not be doing full justice to either. 
Each is an accomplished pianist in his 
own right; each contributes his special 
individual talents. What of course is 
most noteworthy is the complementary 
and harmonious fusion. Musically they 
do play as one. They take phrases out 
of each other’s mouths, so to speak, and 
their interpretations run _ perfectly 
parallel. But on closer discernment, one 
notes especially a sparkling brilliance 
and clarity in Mr. Pattison’s playing, 
and an emotional exuberance and poetic 
warmth in Mr. Maier’s. Let it not be 
said that Bostonians do not honor their 
own prophets, for the soloists were re- 
peatedly recalled to acknowledge the 
enthusiastic applause. 

On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 26, Josef 
Rosenblatt gave a concert in Symphony 
Hall. His program included the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen,” pieces by Schu- 
bert, Beethoven and Valverde, as well as 




















Mischa Muscanto, Violinist of the Boston 
People’s Orchestra, Who Recently 
Made a Successful Appearance as Solo- 
ist with That Body 


a number of his own compositions set to 
Hebraic words. 

Mr. Rosenblatt’s position in the con- 
cert world is decidedly unique. A singer 
with a voice of extraordinary range, elas- 
ticity and quality, his control of dynamics 
is startlingly effective. An audience 
composed chiefly of his compatriots 
greeted him with marked applause. 

On Dec. 29, the MacDowell Club pre- 
sented an interesting program at Stein- 
ert Hall. Most noteworthy among the 
soloists were Carmela Ippolito, a young 
and talented violinist, and Fred E. Til- 
lotson, a pianist of remarkable brilliance. 





Charpentier’s “Louise” will have its 
first performance by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 15. 


NEW CHORUS IN HUNTINGTON 


Ambitious Plans for Chorus of Kiwanis 
Club Members 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Dec. 27.—A 
new organization that promises to rank 
high in musical circles of this section 
recently announced its birth. All mem- 
bers of the new club are also members 
of the Kiwanis Club and the appearances 
of the chorus are to be sponsored by the 
local Kiwanians. 

Male choruses have been attempted at 
regular intervals but up to this latest 
effort have proved failures. The Kiwanis 
Male Chorus has a membership of twenty 
voices, and with Edwin M. Steckel as 
conductor, has been making rapid strides 
toward satisfactory ensemble singing. 
Mr. Steckel is organist and director at 
the First Presbyterian Church and has 
made an enviable record with the large 
choir there. 

The first appearance of the chorus will 
be at the annual “ladies’ night” of the 
Kiwanis Club to be held in the Farr 
Hotel this month. A tour of the State 
is planned, the chorus to appear under 
the local management of Kiwanis Clubs 
in the several cities. 


Pavlowa and her fellow artists staged 
a performance in the City Auditorium 
under the local management of Alfred 
Wiley. A very satisfactory perform- 
ance was marred only by the limitations 
of the local stage and the inability of 
being able to use the scenery which the 
company carried. Mme. Pavlowa was 
remarkable in her solo numbers and all 
members of the company were enthusias- 
tically received. E. M. S. 


William Parsons, Musical Director, 


Marries 


William Parsons, who acted as choral 
director of the Municipal Opera in St. 
Louis last summer, was married on Dec. 
28, to Edna Summa, daughter of Dr. 
Edgar Summa of St. Louis. Mr. Par- 
sons was assistant to Walter Damrosch 
during Margaret Anglin’s performances 
of the Greek plays in Berkeley, Cal., and 
conducted the music of the Tchaikovsky 
opera for the star’s production of “The 
Trial of Joan of Arc,” in San Francisco. 
He is at.present musical director for 
Miss Anglin in “The Woman of Bronze.” 
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‘LOUIS KREIDLER 
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Herald and Examiner. 


convincing.” 


Journal. 


“KREIDLER’S 
CLEAREST. Perhaps 


of Louis Kreidler as 
Chicago Daily News. 


Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


Acclaimed by Critics in Review 
of ‘“‘Lohengrin,” Friday Eve., 
Dec. 24, 1920 


“Louis Kreidler was doubly admirable 
as Telramund, in that he sang with mu- 
sical intelligence and tonal beauty and 
also enunciated his English so well every 
word was distinct and clear.’’—Chicago 


“Kreidler deserves nothing but fervent 
encomium for his syllabic impeccancy. 
He sang very well and was dramatically 
Chicago Tribune. 


“Touis Kreidler was immense as Telra- 
mund, acting with convincing dramatic 
instinct and singing with a diction that 
put every one of his words over the foot- 
lights.’—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


“But Louis Kreidler, newly returned 
to the company, is expert in the use ot 
English and sang well.”—Chicago Daily 


ENGLISH IS 
the 
English of the performance was that 
Telramund.”— 
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FAMOUS BARITONE—CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
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GIACOMO RIMINI 


ACHIEVES TWO OF THE GREATEST TRIUMPHS 


of Chicago Auditorium in 


TLULUUUSUIEEQUEETSUOOOEOA AA ED NUE EAE 


Pee eee 


Falstaff 
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“Rimini is said to 
have had intimate 
advice from 
TOSCANINI, who 
first conducted 
this opera under 
Verdi’s super- 
vision, as to the 
interpretation of 
the role, and the 
humorous, unctu- 
ous and amusing 
operatic figure is 
played and sung 
by this well-known 
baritone with 
rare completeness 
and artistic detail. 
In fact, it is a mas- 
terpiece of oper- 
atic characteriza- 
tion and earned 
for him much ap- 


plause.”’ 


Chicago Daily News, 
Dec. 16 


MEDUQUUUULLCUANOCOULL UGA EEAAAUAA TAA 
ANUUULEDLONL TOQUE 





ONG TAELAGEUALA DARA SAOEOUENC UGG ORAADEAOEAGEADEAGA LAGU ALUR ChEMbEGaE 


: Rimini’s “Falstaff’? has grown immensely 
= since we first heard it, as has his histrionic 
impersonation of the part. 

The voice is solid and firmly produced 
throughout, and he has learned to shade his 
singing more artistically.—Chicago American, 
December 16. 
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Shakespeare’s fat, swaggering braggart, 
Sir John Falstaff, lived again last night in 
Giacomo Rimini’s impersonation in Verdi’s 
opera, ‘‘Falstaff,’’ in the Auditorium. 

The heavyweight knight, who is stuffed into 
a basket of soiled laundry and dumped into 
the river in his adventures of love, was the 


very embodiment of conceited self-assurance 


as ‘Rimini delineated him. The waddling 
gait, the expressive gestures, the silly smirk, 
made the ridiculous mountain of flesh a 
laughable and deliciously humorous figure. 
=: He was especially delectable in the scene 


= where Falstaff dolls up in ribbons and gloves. = 


= Rimini’s singing was in keeping with the ex- 


2 cellence of his acting. His voice has im- = 
: proved enormously since he was first heard in : 
= Chicago.—Chicago Herald and Examiner, De- 
= cember 16. 
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Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Even in Italian, Rimini made much of the : 
portly knight. The role is very much of a : 


work of art with him. He uses an excellent 
makeup for the part, and his voice gets very 
nearly as rotund and rolling as his figure.— 
Chicago Daily Journal, December 16. 














Here was an admirable portrayal of the 
famous bibulous knight. His shrewd panto- 
mime and vocalization mirrored every mood 
of the titled scalawag. Recall the hamper 
scene, where, stifling, he breasted the billows 
of soiled clothing drowning him, and made 
piteous protest. 

The interview in the second act with Dame 
Quickly, which ran the whole gamut of 
bumptious conceit. His splendid handling of 
that piece of master recitative, the Honor 
monologue, in the first scene. His dejected 
soliloquy at the beginning of the third act, 
when, consoling himself with a baby bath- 
tubful of sack, he ponders his disagreeable 


= experiences.—Chicago Tribune, December 16. 
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“FALSTAFF” and “LINDA” 
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Linda Di 
Chamounix 


5 


“On Wednesday 
night he played 
the Shakespearean 
King of Fools and 
Gluttons, and last 
night his ‘An- 
tonio’ was a 
strong contrast to 
emphasize his re- 
markable versa- 
tility. The vocal- 
ization of these 
two widely differ- 
ent roles was exe- 
cuted with great 
artistry. He makes 
admirable use of 
mezza voce and 
pianissimo effects. 
The years, we be- 
lieve, will make 
him one of the 
most artistic sing- 
ing actors in the 
world.” 


Chicago American, 
Dee. 17. 
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GIACOMO RIMINI AS “FALSTAFF” 


Like a rock of lyric reliability Rimini 
looms up mighty against the operatic horizon 
as a character actor. He slips into a role 
like an eel into water, and immediately it 
becomes his natural element. 





He created a moment of decided dramatic 
intensity at the end of the second act, when, 
ag Linda’s father, he denounced and disowned 
her.—Chicago Tribune December 17. 
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The performance was decidedly worth while, 
because of Galli-Curci’s singing and the ex- 
cellent acting of Giacomo Rimini in the réle 
of Linda’s father. Rimini did some of his 


= best singing, as well as his best dramatic 
2 work, last night.—Chicago Herald and Eo- 
= aminer, December 17. 
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Exclusive Management: 
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New York 
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Mr. Rimini gave a good, old-fashioned por- 
trayal of the father, something’ after the 
manner of the father in ‘Hazel Kirke,”’ if 
any of you can remember back as far as that. 
I cannot recall a stage father of just that 
kind since the days of ‘‘Hazel Kirke’’ or I 
would not put your memories to such a test. 


= The audience liked to hear him denounce his 
= supposedly erring daughter and . applauded 
3 him cordially.—Chicago Tribune, Detember 17. 
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Giacomo Rimini, in his réle of the father, 
Antonio, displayed his versatility as a sing- 
ing-actor of adroitness and talent. The 
change from the comedy role of the previous 
evening, that of ‘‘Falstaff,’’ to the dramatic 
part of last fight was accomplished both vo- : 
cally and delineatively with facility and suc- 


cess.—Chicago Daily News, December 17. 
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Surrounding and setting off the gentle : 
pathos of her part of the opera was Giacomo : 
Rimini, who looked strangely like Abraham : 
Lincoln in black knickerbockers. : 

Rimini sang and comported himself with as 


= much vigor as though he had not made one 
= of the successes of his career the night be- 
= fore.—Chicago Daily Journal, December 17. 
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| ANOTHER 


mort D'ALVAREZ 


FROM 


Toronto Saturday Night 
December 18, 1920 





MADAME D’ALVAREZ IS ASSUREDLY THE 
FINEST CONTRALTO HEARD HERE IN 
THIRTY YEARS; WHICH MEANS THAT SHE 
CASTS INTO THE SHADE SOFIA SCALCHI, 




















LAZZARI, ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK, WN 
GERVILLE-REACHE, LOUISE HOMER, MUR- 
IEL FOSTER, GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOW- \ 
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SKY, HELENE VON DOENHOFF, TILLY 
KOENEN, MARGARET MATZENAUER, CLARA 
BUTT AND A HOST OF LESS CELEBRATED 
WOMEN. 


MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ HAS NOT ONLY A 
VOICE OF GOLDEN SPLENDOR, BUT SHE IS 
A GREAT ARTIST ALSO. 
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SHE HAS THE DIVINE LUST OF SONG IN A 
MEASURE SURPASSING EVEN THE IMPULSE 


OF CARUSO, WHEN HE UNDERTAKES TO 
FLOOD THE EARS OF HIS AUDITORS WITH 
BEAUTIFUL TONE. 


LIKE THAT OF THE GREAT SOPRANO, MEL- 
BA, HER VOICE IS ONE THAT KNOWS NO 
REGISTER. THROUGHOUT ITS WIDE COM- 

















| \ 
PASS, IT IS OF EQUAL QUALITY. IT HAS 
RICH AND DEEP COLORINGS LIKE THE \ 
FINER TONES OF SCALCHI, BUT IT 1S NEVER 





ROUGH OR OUT OF CONTROL AS THAT 
SINGER’S VOICE WAS APT TO BE. IT HAS 
THRILLING CLARIONET TONES LIKE THOSE 
OF SCHUMANN-HEINK, BUT SMOOTHER AND 
MORE MELLOW. IT UNITES THE POWER 
AND GRANDEUR OF THE ORGAN WITH THE 
SMOOTH CANTILENA OF A WELL-PLAYED 
VIOLIN. IN ADDITION TO BEING A GREAT 
VOCALIST, MADAME D’ALVAREZ IS ALSO 
A BORN EMOTIONAL INTERPRETER. 


—Hector Charlesworth. 
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Griftes Group 


in Fine Debut 








Edna Thomas, Olga Steeb and 
Jacobinoff Present Their 
Initial Program 
| ei ddcccntepene the Griffes Group, the 

program at Aeolian Hall on Dec. 30, 
served at once to aid the Griffes Fellow- 
ship at the MacDowell Colony, and also 
to reveal three popular young artists 
in a new role. Edna Thomas, mezzo; 
Olga Steeb, pianist, and Sascha Jacob- 
inoff, violinist, have all been heard be- 
fore and have all been recognized as 
sincere and gifted musicians. Miss 
Thomas has a voice varicolored, disclos- 
ing a richness of effect which made the 
singing of a Creole Negro group a de- 
licious moment, and one of which an ap- 
preciative audience took full cognizance 
in a demand for encores. 

A Scherzo by Griffes, Debussy’s first 


Arabesque and a Paganini-Liszt Etude 
with several extras were the solo offer- 


ings of Olga Steeb, who in her various 
appearances here has been found to 
possess not only an encompassing tech- 
nique but an admirable style and com- 
prehension. Her numbers were given 
with a distinction meriting the applause 
they aroused. Sascha Jacobinoff’s play- 
ing is marked by lovely tone and a sing- 
ing quality and the Tchaikovsky-Auer 
Andante Cantabile, Kramer’s lively “In 
Elizabethan Days,” two Spanish Dances 
of Sarasate and his encores gained 
thereby certain grace and vividness. 

In the two groups of ensemble num- 
bers this admirable trio showed them- 


selves uni-visioned and reverent. 
Campra’s “Charmant Papillon” and 
Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,”  MacDowell’s 


“Slumber Song,” John P. Scott’s Noc- 
turne and Loeffler’s “Dansons la Gigue”’ 
was a choice extremely judicious and one 
to which combined artistry and imagina- 
tion added much an appreciated delicacy. 
It is an ensemble, this Griffes Group, 
for which the future holds much. 
F. B. G. 





GRAINGER AND SCOTT 
IN SCHOLA MUSICALE 





Australian Pianists Gives Talk Illus- 
trated by Playing of English 
Composer 


Two artists singularly akin in spirit 
offered the second of the Schola Can- 
torum’s lecture-musicales at the home of 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn on Dec. 28. Percy 
Grainger and Cyril Scott were the artists 
who combined in an afternoon of delight- 
ful and illuminating entertainment. 

To the Australian was given the task 
of exposing, in an address, the artistic 
and personal virtues of his friend and 
fellow-artist, a task to which he gave 
his own keenness and a profound appre- 
ciation. Were not Grainger a notable 
pianist, a composer and a writer, he 
might have been a lecturer. 

Following this talk of which he was 
a silent auditor, Mr, Scott gave some of 
his own works with a quality inimitable. 
A movement from his Piano Sonata, Op. 
66, two poems for piano, preceding which 
he recited their accompanying verses, 
“Poppies” and “Bells,” (himself the 
poet), and finally a Passacaglia ar- 
ranged by Grainger for two pianos and 
played by the two, ended a program illu- 
mined by noteworthy artistry, and a 
rare spiritual fellowship. F. &. G. 


HAVANA GREETS GRAINGER 








Pianist Heard by Large Audience in Na- 
tional Theater 


HAVANA, CUBA, Dec. 19.—One of the 
artistic triumphs of the season was that 
won by Percy Grainger when he made 
his first appearance in Cuba on Dec. 17, 
at the National Theater. Although Mr. 
Grainger’s recital is the first of the series 
conducted by Caridad Benitez of the 
Havana Musical Bureau, to be given in 
the large hall, an enthusiastic audience 
crowded the auditorium to capacity. A 
master of interpretation, facile of tech- 
nique and subtle in emotional expression, 
he gave life to a program fashioned of 
Chopin, Schumann and Liszt. 

Though constant enthusiasm punc- 
tuated his performances, it was after 
his own works numbering among them 
his “Country Gardens” and the Irish 
Airs, three in all, that the audience gave 
to Grainger the sincere homage merited 
by his artistry. Havana was much to 
be thankful for in the visit of so gracious 
and genial an artist, and to this man- 
agerial bureau much credit is due. The 
pianist was also heard in a Sunday 
morning musicale while here, when he 
redoubled his triumph in a program 
made more worthy by his art. 





Cecil Arden Admired in New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Cecil Arden, contralto, of the Metro- 
politan, won a decided success in her first 
appearance in New Bedford, Mass, on 
Dec. 12, when she appeared as soloist 
with the “Cercle Gounod” at its opening 
Her first group, “Del mio 
Core” and “Mermaid’s Song,” by Haydn 
and “O No John, No!” pleased her audi- 
ence greatly. In her second group she 
sang two new songs of Buzzi-Peccia for 
the first time, “Forget the Night” and 
Song of “Ayez the Pale,” both settings of 
Tagore poems. She also sang Four- 
drain’s ”’Carnaval’’ and Tosti’s “Vorrei.” 
At the close of this group she responded 


with the “Habanera” from “Carmen” and 
“Carry Me Back to Ol’ Virginny.” On 
Dec. 19 Miss Arden appeared at the New 
York Hippodrome, singing the aria, 
“Lieti Signor” from the “Huguenots” and 
the ‘“‘Carmen” Habanera. 





Give Program for Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society 


The second afternoon musicale of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, Mrs. 
Leila Cannes, president, took place on 
the afternoon of Jan. 2. The program 
was given by Minnette Warren, pianist, 
and Helen Leveson, mezzo, with Alice 
Siever as accompanist. Miss Warren’s 
contribution included numbers by Bach, 
Handel, Paderewski, Liszt, Chopin, 
Schubert and herself. The vocal num- 
bers were arias by Saint-Saéns and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and songs by Rogers 
and Kramer. Both artists acquitted 
themselves well. 





Ukrainian Program at Cooper Union 


The second concert of the series of fif- 
teen Sunday evening concerts given by 
the Music League of the People’s Insti- 
tute, which took place on Dec. 26, in the 
Great Hall of Cooper Union, was devoted 
to Ukrainian music. The artists were 
Sonya Yergin, soprano; Boris Saslawsky, 
baritone, and the Russian Balalaika Or- 
chestra. Miss Yergin was heard in a 
number of Ukrainian folk-songs. 


Saenger Pupil Heard with St. Louis 
Symphony 


St. Louis, Dec. 30.—Birdie Hilb, so- 
prano, who studied with Oscar Saenger 
at the Chicago Musical College last sum- 
mer, was soloist recently with the St. 
Louis Symphony, at the Odeon. She 
sang “Depuis le Jour” from ‘‘Louise” 
and a group of English songs. Her 
voice and artistic interpretation won 
favor. 


St. Olaf Choir Gives Christmas Concert 
in Northfield, Minn. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., Jan. 1.—The St. 
Olaf Choir of St. Olaf College, gave its 
annual Christmas concert in the new 
auditorium, seating 2500. Students from 
adjoining colleges, such as Carleton, and 
inhabitants of the town of Northfield and 
surrounding villages came to the con- 
cert, as well as hundreds of music-lovers 
who came by special trains from Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 








Samoiloff Sings at Cooper Union 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, the New York vocal 
teacher, appeared on the evening of Jan. 
2, at the third concert of the series being 
given by the Music League of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute in the Great Hall of 
Cooper Union. Mr. Samoiloff sang with 
mastery Tchaikovsky’s “Autumn,” “Sere- 
nade of Don Juan” and an aria from 
“Pique-Dame”; “Christ Is Risen,” by 
Rachmaninoff; a ballad by Lichin, and a 
lullaby by Kontski. Many encores were 
demanded. He was ably assisted by 
Lazar S. Weiner as accompanist. 





The Indiana chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists gave its first public 
recital of the season at the First Evan- 
gelical Church, Indianapolis, Dec. 13. 
The recital was given by Van Denman 
Thompson, F.A.G.O., dean of the chapter. 
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THE HALF-WAY POINT 


January marks the half-way point in the New York 
musical season. Beginning in October, the season runs 
its powerful course until the Christmas holidays, when 
a slight decline of concert activities may be noticed. 
With the new year it enters upon its second phase. 
The time between now and April is fraught with great 
doings. The momentous happenings, the weightiest 
débuts, the most significant novelties occur in these 
months. In a way the earlier half of the season repre- 
sents but a preparatory spell, a prelude to more numer- 
ous, conflicting and massive enterprises. If anyone 
has grown music-weary at this early hour, the worse 
fate his. For now the deluge is truly upon us. Now 
the concert and opera-goer should have attained his 
full stride of vigorous activity, the full measure of 
his voracious enjoyment. 


New conductors are making their bows before us, 
new players and singers solicit our approval, new 
operas (or old ones that seem new) are about to be 
set before us at the Metropolitan, while the Chicago 
forces are on the eve of their annual but ever exciting 
visit. Confusion becomes thrice confounded, money is 
always lost somewhere and the critics slave and rave. 
But there is something finely exhilarating about riding 
on the crest of a wave. The first half of the musical 
year has been prolific chiefly in mediocrity. May the 
months ahead of us mark another chapter. 
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CARUSO’S ILLNESS 


The illness of Caruso has caused not a little anxiety, 
despite daily assurances of his improvement. This is 
but natural, in consequence of the assorted misfortunes 
to which he has lately fallen victim. Inevitably the 
casual imagination pictures some dark connection be- 
tween supposedly unrelated incidents. One week the 
tenor is hurt by a piece of falling scenery, the next 
he strains a muscle, then bursts a blood vessel and 
finally succumbs to pleurisy. The one mischance has 
nothing to do with the other and yet the idea of them 


treading upon each other’s heels is in a manner dis- 
quieting. 

Somehow we never let such a possibility as Caruso’s 
prolonged absence invade our thoughts. We do not 
want to. Whether he sings well or less well, there is 
but one Caruso and he embodies to opera-goers much 
more than just a voice. To thousands he incarnates 
opera and thereby the whole art of music. One may 
like this attitude or one may not, but the fact of it 
remains. 

There is probably no reason to agitate one’s mind 
unduly over Mr. Caruso’s illness. His vocal tribula- 
tions more than ten years ago had a serious look and 
yet the cloud that obscured him in 1911 did not pre- 
vent the solar glories of his tones from irradiating 
the opera-going generation of 1920. With care and rest 
he will no doubt repeat his customary marvels in proper 
time. But the public, on its part, has a duty toward 
the singer. It should possess its soul in patience. It 
should not be immoderately insistent on having the 
tenor back before he has completely recovered and 
rested himself. Caruso has worked hard—perhaps too 
hard—this year. A vacation will benefit him, on general 
principles. And opera-goers can in the meantime turn 
their attention to operas proper and to vocalists who 
have not yet made themselves shrines in the public 
bosom. 
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PANDICULATED OPERA 


Of the numerous vices which have become traditions 
of the institution known as grand opera, not the least 
is the undue length of many performances. Why opera, 
ordinarily, should be from half an hour to an hour 
longer than the average play seems answerable only 
by an assertion that plays are plays while opera is 
opera. The many patrons of the latter who are late 
in arriving, and the many who leave early, provide a 
standing criticism of opera thus pandiculated. 

Perhaps the Parisians are most to blame. They seem 
to have set, or at least to have settled upon, the fashion 
of all-night opera, by their willingness to remain until 
midnight or later for the fall of the final curtain. Their 
clamor for one or more ballets in every musical pro- 
duction has, for generations, played havoc with any 
resolutions their composers may have had in the direc- 
tion of concision. To-day either the ballet or some scene 
more or less necessary to the unfolding of the operatic 
story must be omitted in various works evolved for the 
Parisian stage, if they are to be confined to the hither 
side of midnight. Much slashing has resulted—too 
much for the continuity and intelligibility of the operas, 
but still not enough for the comfort of American audi- 
ences. 

Commendable as these efforts to slash over-lengthy 
works have been, there has been a contrary disposition 
to take from a few relatively short operas their merit 
of brevity, through presenting them in combination with 
other works. In this respect the Paris fashion has of 
late asserted itself mischievously. Americans do not 
hunger for a ballet after they have heard a full length 
opera such as “Lucia” or “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” no 
matter how much the Parisians may hanker for that 
sort of thing. Oscar Hammerstein did too much of it, 
perhaps by way of outbidding his rivals in sheer quan- 
tity of his offerings; without, however, establishing such 
combinations as either logical or desirable, and without 
creating any special appetite for them. 

“Coq d’Or” is a work that has suffered from various 
combinations. Perhaps at first, before it had won pop- 
ularity for its own delights, it would not have been a 
box-office card alone. To-day it is one of the most 
loved of the Metropolitan’s attractions. Even as it has 
been cut (strictly against the composer’s specific adjura- 
tions), it is too long to be combined with another opera 
or ballet. When it is thus coupled, the audience is more 
or less wearied and sated by the time the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff work is reached; the more so, if a tense and 
brutal opera of the Mascagni-Leoncavallo-Puccini-Leoni 
type has preceded it. 

“Coq d’Or” would be heard to better advantage alone. 
It is unlikely that any complaint would be made as to 
its brevity. For that matter, much that is musically 
attractive is contained in the portions cut from the 
American presentations. With these restored, the Rim- 
sky score would be of sensible length and would need 
no “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria” or “L’Oracolo” to afford 
an evening of keen pleasure. 
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Have operatic manners changed in the last fifteen 
years? Here is an excerpt from a review of the open- 
ing of the season of 1905, as noted in MusiIcaL AMERICA, 
which speaks for itself: “Unfortunately one of the 
Caruso enthusiasts present succeeded in ruining the 
end of Caruso’s ‘Cielo e Mar.’ He pounded out his im- 
moderate applause with the accompaniment of an 
explosive ‘bravo,’ which shocked the house. Caruso 
looked daggers in the direction of the offender.” 























Elias Breeskin and Mrs. Breeskin in Australia 
This snapshot of Mr. and Mrs. Breeskin was taken 


far from home. The violinist, who returned to New 
York in the fall for a very busy season, is here shown 
with Mrs. Breeskin in an attractive spot near Sydney, 
in New South Wales, while in Australia last summer. 
Not the least of Mr. Breeskin’s activities is his work 
with the Elshuco Trio, one of the best known New York 
chamber music organizations. 


Ganz—A cable has been received from Zurich, Switz- 
erland, reserving a box for Rudolph Ganz’s approaching 
piano recital in Aeolian Hall. The reservation is for one 
of Mr. Ganz’s pupils, who will arrive in America the 
morning of the concert. 


Hofmann—Announcement has been made in behalf of 
Josef Hofmann that, for purely artistic reasons, no 
seats will be placed on the stage at the pianist’s future 
recitals. This policy will be inaugurated at Mr. Hof- 
mann’s approaching New York recital, the first since 
his return from England. 


Kreisler—At the dinner given in the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, by General Pershing, Franklin K. Lane 
and Herbert Hoover in honor of “350,000 invisible 
guests,” as part of the relief program for starving chil- 
dren of Europe, Fritz Kreisler played several violin 
numbers. The famous violinist volunteered his serv- 
ices. 

O’Hara-Vanderpool-Penn—Guests of honor of “The 
Woman Pays” Club at the Beaux Arts on Dec. 29 were 
Geoffrey O’Hara, Frederick Vanderpool and Arthur 
Penn. Mr. O’Hara sang his “Wreck of the Julie Plante” 
and “Little Bateese,” among others; Mr. Vanderpoo! 
sang “The Want of You” and “The Golden Rule.” Mr. 
Penn read a clever parody dealing with the difficulties 
of the writer of music. 


Simpson—Detained immigrants and Government enm- 
ployees on Ellis Island were guests at a Christmas party 
and concert given by Alma Simpson, opera soprano. 
More than 6000 men, women and children packed the 
great hall of inspection in the main building of the 
immigration station. One-half of these were detained 
immigrants, 500 were employees and others were guests 
of Commissioner Frederick A. Wallis. 


Rachmaninoff—To hear the preparation of six an- 
thems from “All Night Vigil,” composed by him in 
Russia in 1916, Sergei Rachmaninoff was the guest of 
honor at a recent rehearsal of the chorus of the Schola 
Cantorum. The vocal treatment of these anthems | 
said to represent a departure in writing for the church. 
and to have caused a considerable stir among organists 
and other musicians interested in sacred music. 


Shepherd—Three halls in which Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd has sung recently have caught fire during her 
singing. Of course, it was up to someone to make 
remarks about her “glowing voice’ and “warmth of 
temperament.” In one instance, however, the singers 
coolness and presence of mind probably prevented 4 
panic. Although from the stage she smelt burning 
wood and felt the heat of the fire underneath, she fin- 
ished singing her group of songs while arrangements 
were made for an orderly exit of the audience. 


Althouse—That singers are musicians and that 4 
least some of them can read at sight was demonstrated 
on Dec. 16 when Paul Althouse was soloist with th¢ 
Mendelssohn Club in Chicago. A few minutes beforé 
the concert Harrison M. Wild, conductor of the c'u): 
came to Mr. Althouse and told him that the tenor me™- 
ber of the chorus, who was to have sung the incident: 
solo in the familiar male chorus, called “Italian Salad, 
was ill and could not appear. - “Could Mr. Althous¢ 
sing it at sight?” Mr. Althouse did and scored almost 
as big a success in it as in his program numbers. 1° 
audience gave him hearty applause; the chorus ¢£°‘° 
him a vote of thanks. 
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Slaughter of the Innocents A. D. 1, 
and A. D. 1921 


I don’t like writing 

Free verse 

Because I don’t do it particularly 
Well, but then, 

In the woids of the poick 

“Nobody does, so why should you?” 
Vers libre has no rhyme and seldom 
Much reason. 

That is why I choose free 

Verse to express what I think 

Of the Modern Herods who 

Want to kill innocent Sunday 
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Blue Law Parson Dealing in Herodian 
Style with a Sunday Symphony 


Diversions, 

Symphony concerts and 

Sitch. 

Herod slaughtered the Innocents 
Because he was afraid of One of them. 
He got left. 


It seems plausible that the Modern 
Herods 

Want to slaughter innocent Sunday 
Diversions 


Symphony concerts and sitch, 
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For the same reason. 

May they get it in the neck 

In just the same manner! 
* * * 


Promenades in Illicit Verse at 
the Opera 
By Harvey Gaul 


I 


The Usher 


Every night 

I show people to their seats; 
Aristocrats, bounders and climbers, 

And occasionally people who like music. 
And Heavens how they talk— 

How they prate and prattle 

About Wagner the Transcendant 

And Prokofieff the Neo-Russe 

And Debussy and the atmospherists, 
And all the rest of that strange jargon. 
The more I hear them 

The more I wish 

I could see 

Theda Bara. . 


The Ticket Scalper 


Ooey, 

Here he comes! 

A fat profiteer 

From Pittsburgh or Olean. 

He looks like a million dollars. 
Pipe the frail he’s got with him. 
And her just crazy over grand opera. 
This is going to be one cinch. 
Here’s where I ease ’em 

A brace of two dollar seats 
And clean up eight bucks. 

A nice pair-a seats, sir, 

For “The Midnight Madcaps’”? 


Aw, go-ta Hell! 
III 
The Property Man 


That big cheese 

Of a fat tenor, 

Asked me to get him 

An atomizer. 

He said 

He wasn’t singin’ well. 

The poor fish, 

He never could sing. 

An’ all he slips me is a dime! 
He’s the atom 

An’ the miser 

An’ then 
Some! : 

(To be Continued) 


* * * 


Mr. Huneker, in writing of the Tos- 
canini concert, said: “The English and 
French anthems were not resented, 
though Debussy was a name on the pro- 
gram.” 





CONTEMPORARY :: 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


No. 15] 


Leo 
Sowerby 





L EO SOWERBY, composer, was born 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., where he 
received his first musical training. At 
the age of fourteen he moved to Chicago, 
where he _ has 
lived ever since. 
In Chicago he 
studied the piano 
with Calvin Lam- 
pert and composi- 
tion with Olaf 
Arthur Ander- 
son, later accept- 
ing a position as 
teacher of musi- 
cal theory in one 
of the musical 
schools. The first 
public presenta- 
tion of his works 
was in Novem- 
Photo by Moffett ber, 1913, when 
Leo Sowerby Glen Dillard 
Gunn __s produced 
ate Violin Concerto at a concert of 
American music. In 1917, Mr. Sowerby 





entered the army, serving as a band- 
master. 

Other important works of his which 
have had public appearances are his “Set 
of Four,” played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony, 1918 and 1919, and to be played 
by the Boston Symphony, 1921; “Three 
British Folk-Tune Settings,” given by 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, 1919; Con- 
certo for Piano in F Major, played by 
Sowerby with Chicago Symphony, 
March, 1920; Serenade for String Quar- 
tet, by Berkshire Quartet, New York, 
1918; Trio for Flute, Viola and Piano, 
Berkshire Chamber Music Festival; 
Quintet for Wood-wind Instruments, 
New York Chamber Music Society, Jan- 
uary, 1920; Overture, “Comes Autumn 
Time,” first performed at concert ug- 
voted entirely to Sowerby’s .works in 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Jan. 18, 1917, 
when De Lamarter conducted second 
performance with New York Symphony, 
March, 1918. This season the work will 
be played by nine leadng symphonies, and 
his Piano Concerto is also to be played 
frequently this season. 

















STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 

_ tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Loulsville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Ind. ; ; Oharleston and Huntington, 


aa” ‘ ‘and represented by the foremest dealers threughout the 








Musical America’s Question Box 








| this department MUSICAL 
AMERICA will endeavor to an- 
swer queries which are of general 
interest. Obviously, matters of 
individual concern, such as_ prob- 
lems in theory, or intimate ques- 
tions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Com- 
munications should bear the name 
and address of the writer. 


Address 
Editor, 


The Question Box. 





Question Box Editor: 
Which, in your opinion, is the most 
melodious opera ever composed? 
EVELINA DEMAREST. 


“Die Meistersinger.” 
7 ? 


Question Box Editor: 

Would you kindly tell me the keys of 
Beethoven symphonies in the order of 
their succession? 

HENRY ALBRECHTSBERGER. 

New York, Dec. 21, 1920. 


C Major, D Major, E Flat, B Flat, C 
Minor, F Major, A Major, F Major, D 
Minor. 

a ae 
Cesar Cui’s Suite 


Question Box Editor: 

Please give me information in regard 
to the ‘Kaleidoscope’ Suite of which 
Cui’s “Orientale” is one of the numbers. 
What are the other numbers named and 
was the suite written originally for the 
violin? C. H. C. DUDLEY. 

Keene, N. H., Dec. 18, 1920. 


The suite was originally written for 
violin. There are twenty-two numbers, 


the titles of which are as follows: 
“Moment Intime,” “Dans la Brume,” 
“Musette,”’ “Simple Chanson,” “Ber- 


ceuse,” “Notturno,” “Intermezzo,” “Can- 


tabile,’” “Orientale,’” “Questions et 
Réponses,” “Arioso,” “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile,” “Badinage,” “A ppassionato,” 


“Danse Rustique,” “Barcarola,” “Prél- 
ude,” “Mazurka,” “Valse,” ‘“Novelette,” 
“Lettre d’Amour,” “Scherzetto,” “Petit 
Caprice,” “Allegro Scherzoso.” 
’ + F 
Practise Records 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you be kind enough to inform 
me where in New York I can have a rec- 
ord made of my voice. I once read in 
MUSICAL AMERICA that there was such a 
place. 

WILLIAM J. GILLEN. 

New York, Dec. 27, 1920. 


Write to the Columbia Phonograph 
Company. 
7 t ? 
Books of the Opera 


Question Box Editor: 
Would you please suggest a reliable 
book of the opera? 
FLORA ROBERTS. 
Hampton, Iowa, Dec. 27, 1920. 


These are so numerous that it is not 
easy to designate the best. If you want 
the stories of the operas, we would sug- 
gest Upton’s “The Standard Operas.” 
Annesley’s “The Standard Opera Glass” 
is also very good and “The Victrola Book 
of the Opera,” fairly inclusive. Kreh- 
biel’s “Chapters of Opera” gives a pretty 
exhaustive account of opera in_ the 
United States. On the Wagner operas, 
Lavignac’s “The Musical Dramas of 
Richard Wagner” is very good. 

7 2? 9 


. 7 


Bel Canto 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you please explain “Bel Canto” 
to me? MILES JEFFERSON. 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Dec. 20, 1920. 


The expression, “bel canto,” meaning 
literally, “beautiful song,” is a techni- 
cal expression meaning smooth, easy 
production, musicianly phrasing and gen- 
eral vocal facility. It is traditionally 
used to designate a sort of lost art of 
song, though this is stretching the point 
unless one feels that no one sings as well 
now as most people used to sing. 
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The Meteoric Contralto 





Carolina 


LAAZARI 


METROPOLITAN OPERA SUCCESS 
as “AMNERIS” in “AIDA”’ 
Christmas Day, 1920 


New York Evening Post: 
Carolina Lazzari made a hit as Amneris in “Aida.” 





New York Herald: 
Lazzari wins approval at Metropolitan. 













New York Evening Journal: 


Her beautiful voice and adept employment of it made 
her a most welcome addition to the company. 





New York Times: 


Carolina Lazzari was another new comer last night, 
singing well as the Egyptian princess. 





New Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


Now booking season 1921-1922 


A. LARNEY, 
Personal Manager 
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ACHIEVEMENT UNEQUALLED 





1917 Unknown 

1917-19 Leading contralto 
7 Chicago Opera Ass'n. 
AOR AVA aves slo) i ha-¥n lm ©) ot 0r- Oe) 
1921 ColonOpera- Buenos Aires 


Concerts in all leading Cities. 


Carolina 


VAAN 
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RANMA ANNANNA MANNA NMA TANNIN 
el 


1920 — THIRTIETH SEASON — 1921 





Chicago 


Symphony 


Orchestra 


(FOUNDED BY THEODORE THOMAS IN 1891) 





FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor 
ERIC DELAMARTER, Assistant Conductor 





CHICAGO AND VICINITY 
ACTIVITIES 
Successive Friday Afternoon Symphony 
Concerts. 


Successive Saturday Evening Sym- 
phony Concerts. 


Symphony Concerts at University of 
Chicago. 


Popular Concerts. 
Children’s Concerts. 
Concerts in Milwaukee. 


Concerts in Aurora, III. 








America; has had but two conductors: 


ONLY ONE TOUR THIS SEASON 


BOSTON 
Symphony Hall 
January 24 
NEW YORK 
Carnegie Hall 
January 25 
PHILADELPHIA 
Academy of Music 
January 26 
WASHINGTON 
National Theatre 
January 27 


Has played thirty consecutive years in Chicago, and is the third oldest orchestra in 
Theodore Thomas for fourteen years, and 
Frederick Stock, sixteen years; owns its own home—Orchestra Hall (seating capa- 
city 2582); for the past sixteen years has had no annual deficits to meet; its changes 
in personnel during past sixteen years have averaged only about three per annum; 
has old age pension fund and life insurance for players without assessment. 
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ADMIRABLE QUALITIES 
IN SCHWARZ’S ART 


Real Russian baritones are compara- 
tive searcities in this country and the 
advent of a new one signalizes an event 
of more than average interest. Joseph 
Schwarz, whose American début took 
place in Carnegie Hall last Monday af- 
ternoon met with a reception of extra- 


ordinary heartiness from a very large 
and expectant audience in which his 
compatriots were liberally represented. 
Indeed the demonstration savored fre- 
quently of the methods favored by oper- 
atic claques. There were insistent ef- 
forts to obtain repetitions, which the 
artist tactfully defeated ,and in several 
cases the applauders broke in rudely even 
before he stopped singing. If these per- 
sons took so much pleasure in the new- 
comer’s voice what did they mean by this 
discourtesy ? 

Mr. Schwarz has no need of these un- 
seemly manifestations. His own meth- 
ods are legitimately artistic. Whether 
he will duplicate in America his triumphs 


he is understood to have achieved 
in Berlin and Vienna, where his 
career was primarily operatic,  re- 


mains to be seen. His operatic ex- 
perience and_ predilections _ reflected 
themselves in his recital program to the 
extent of including therein four operatic 
arias—the “Eri tu,” “Di Provenza il 
mar,” “Promesse de mon Avenir” from 
“Le Roi de Lahore,” and “Piccola Zin- 
gara” from “Zaza.” He offered besides 
these a Handel arioso with ’cello obbli- 
gato, a group of Russian songs by Rach- 
maninoff, Gretchaninoff and Tchaikov- 
sky, sung in Russian, Liszt’s “Que réve”’ 
and “Oh! Quand jo dors” and Grieg’s “A 
Swan” and “Eros’—obviously more a 
compromise than a well made and artis- 
tically contrasted list. But to the audi- 
ence Mr. Schwarz and not his program 
was the thing. 

He is a distinguished personage, of 
noteworthy presence and poised de- 
meanor. The most essentially grati- 
fying features of his singing will be 
found in the smoothness of his compara- 
tively light voice, the evenness of his 
seale, his notable breath control and 


trustworthy intonation. Voices of more 
remarkable volume and resonance have 
been heard here from singers of slighter 
stature. Mr. Schwarz’s, in common 
with those not a few Russians, is char- 
acterized by a veiled and rather muffled 
quality, a kind of thickness and nasality 
that deprive it in a measure of that vital- 
ity and resonant sheen which we admire 
here. But it has none of the roughness 
of timbre, the coarseness so often asso- 
ciated with the heavier Russian vocal 
organ. Instead it seems consistently 
well oiled. 

Mr. Schwarz displayed taste, musical 


understanding and artistic finish of 
phrasing in whatever he did. It must 


be confessed that the earlier numbers 
and especially the Russan group revealed 
him in a much better light than the 
songs of Liszt and Grieg. He grasped 
more completely their import and spirit 
than those of the greater lyric master- 
pieces. His range of emotional expres- 
sion seemed limited, a fact often true of 
operatic artists in recital surroundings. 
His delivery of the arias indicated, in its 
breadth and style, that in some roles he 
might prove a valuable addition to our 
operatic stage. 

Coenraad V. Bos was his accompanist, 
while Lajos Shuk played the ’cello in the 
Handelian number. nm. F. FP. 





Aurelio Giorni Marries Helen E. Miller 
of South Orange, N. J. 


Aurelio Giorni, pianist and composer, 
was married to Helen Emerson Miller 
of South Orange, N. J., at the Church 
of the Holy Communion at South Orange 
on New Year’s Day. Both the proces- 
sional and _ recessional marches were 
composed by Mr. Giorni, and had their 
first performance upon this occasion. 
Rexford Tillson of New York was at the 
organ. Mr. and Mrs. Giorni will make 
their home in West Ninety-fourth Street, 
New York. 





Noted Tenors Singing Hageman Songs 

Among the prominent artists using 
Richard Hageman’s songs on their con- 
cert and recital programs are many 
tenors well-known in the musical world. 
They include Paul Althouse, Alessandro 
Bonci, Mario Chamlee, Rafaelo Diaz, Or- 
ville Harrold, Edward Johnson and Mor- 
gan Kingston. 








Caruso’s Malady Result of Stage 
Falls, Believes Dr. Sauchelli 








R. FRANCESCO SAUCHELLI, the 

chiropractor, has expressed his be- 
lief that Caruso’s illness is not the re- 
sult of any specific cause, but that it has 
been brought on by a series of events 
dating back some six years in the tenor’s 
life. 

“During the past six years,” said Dr. 
Sauchelli, ““Mr. Caruso has had at least 
three falls, which I believe, are directly 
responsible for his condition at the pres- 
ent time. In the last act of ‘Tosca’ his 
part calls for a realistic fall, and six 
years ago, he fell exceptionally hard and 
seriously hurt his nose. Again, about a 
year ago, Mr. Caruso fell and hurt him- 
self during the second act of ‘Samson 
and Delilah,’ and three weeks ago in the 
same temple scene, he was injured again 
by one of the columns falling across his 
back. 

“The effect which these falls have had 
upon Mr. Caruso culminating in his lat- 
est fall, have seriously displaced spinal 
bones and have thus largely shut off the 
flow of nerve energy to his thorax, lungs 
and the entire upper part of the body. 
This deprived the parts of their normal 
vitality causing imperfect elimination 
and inflammation to set in. 

“The bodily nerve system, converging 
at the spinal cord, is encased within the 
spinal column, which is a succession of 
movable bones separated from each other 
by discs of elastic cartilage. It is pos- 
sible for one or more of these movable 
bones to become slightly displaced so 
that the nerve trunks are pressed against 
pinched or unduly tensed. 

“Some time ago I made a thorough ex- 
amination of Mr. Caruso’s spine and dis- 
covered at that time serious displace- 
ments of spinal bones, and advised him 
that his only recourse lay in having them 
adjusted to normal position, which 
would have taken some time to com- 
plete. Mr. Caruso, however, did not fol- 
low my advice. 

“Pleurisy is practically the same as 
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Tremendous Ovation at 


MADISON | | GARDEN 


New York, December 26, 1920. 


**4 Voice That Should Be Heard by All Music Lovers’’ 


EVIERE 


SOPRANO 


*“God’s Newest Gift to the Musical World’’ 


SOUTHERN TOUR NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House 


Building, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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pneumonia, except that it is that phase 
of pneumonia related more particularly 
to the thoracic wall. If, in such cases, 
the spinal bones which are out of place 
and are shutting off the normal supply 
of nerve energy to the thorax, are ad- 
justed to normal position, the condition 
known as pleurisy, is of very short dura- 
tion. Without such adjustment, the con- 
dition frequently progresses to the point 
where there is a dropsy into the thoracic 
cavity, which may require what is 
known as ‘aspiration,’ or the projection 
of a hollow needle through the thoracic 
wall to procure drainage from the pleural 
cavities. This is the operation recently 
performed upon Mr. Caruso. 

“If the spinal bones are properly ad- 
justed to normal condition, the accumu- 
lation thus drained off does not occur. 
Even if it has occurred, adjustment of 
spinal bones restores all bodily func- 
tions so that the accumulation is drained 
off in natural ways without an opera- 
tion. The correction of the condition is 
possible through adjusting the spinal 
bones back to normal.” 


SPANISH SINGER IS 
ADMIRED IN DEBUT 


Francisca Catalina Gives Unusual Re- 
cital Program in Aeo- 
lian Hall 

A recital was given Saturday evening, 
Jan. 1, by Francisca Catalina, Spanish 
prima donna, at Aeolian Hall. The pro- 
gram was an unusual one, including 
arias, songs in English, and selections of 
distinctly Spanish character. A new “Ave 
Maria” composed by Don _ Vincente 
Manas, accompanist to Mme. Catalina, 
and dedicated to her, was sung for the 
first time in public, with the composer at 
the piano. 

Other numbers sung by Mme. Catalina 
included an aria from “Lucrezia Borgia”’ 
(Donizetti) ; an aria from Verdi’s “Tro- 
vatore”; “Flores Purrisimas” (Chapi) ; 
“La Carta” from “Gigantes y Cabezudos” 
(Caballerc); “La Partida” by Alvarez; 
Grande Valse by Venzano; ‘‘Recompense”’ 
(Mignon); “Yo que siempre” from “El 
Rey que Raba,”’ by Chapi; “Serenada 
Andaluza” (Yradier), “Carceleras” (Ta- 
boada), and “Vainka’s Song,” by von 
Stutzman. 

Mme. Catalina is a soprano of note- 
worthy attainments. While her voice is 
not all that could be desired in volume, 
it has an exceptional range. Mme. Cata- 
lina sings with discrimination and feel- 
ing. She gave the somewhat lengthy pro- 
gram in a manner which delighted her 
large audience. Mr. Manas, her accom- 
panist, while a musician of accomplish- 
ments, was somewhat too emphatic in his 
playing. DB. ¥F 


Rachel Morton Harris Active as Soloist 


Following her success in singing the 
soprano solos in the New York Sym- 
phony Society’s presentation of Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music on Sunday, Dec. 26, Rachel Morton 
Harris will sing three more perform- 
ances of this work; on Jan. 22, at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn; Feb. 5, at 
Aeolian Hall, and Feb. 19, at Carnegie 
Hall. On Jan. 8, Mrs. Harris appears 
at the Hotel Plaza as soloist with the 
Beethoven Society; in April she gives 
three joint recitals with Frances Rogers 
at Harvard, Yale and Princeton respec- 
tively. She is also re-engaged for two 
performances as soloist with the Ottawa 
Symphony Society under Donald Hines. 





Cecil Fanning to Return East in Feb- 
ruary 


The Woman’s Club of Ansonia, Derby 
and Shelton, has engaged Cecil Fanning 
for its annual concert to be given in 
Derby, Conn., on Feb. 25. He is at pres- 
ent on the Pacific Coast, having opened 
his Western tour in Saskatoon, Can., on 
Dec. 30. He will return East in Feb- 
ruary, singing in Columbus, O., his home 
city on Feb. 11. 





Casals Sails for U. S. on Jan. 10 


Word has been received by the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau that Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, expects to sail from 
Europe on or about Jan. 10. Mr. Casals 
has been conducting his own symphony 
orchestra in Barcelona, Spain. 
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Record Audience at 
Columbia University 
Greets Miss Sparkes 








~~ 





Lenora Sparkes, American Soprano 


Despite the fact that the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences of Columbia Univer- 
sity provides some form of entertainment 
for its members and subscribers almost 
every evening during the college term, 
there was a record-breaking attendance 
for the recital which Lenora Sparkes 
gave there in December. Not only was 
every seat taken in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium, but even the aisles along 
the side were filled with standees and 
the corridors and stairs leading to the 
hall were packed long before the program 
began and many were turned away. 

Once the Metropolitan soprano had be- 
gun her program the’ enthusiasm 
matched the attendance. She was forced 
to give encore after encore and was given 
a real ovation at the close. She opened 
with a group of old Italian and followed 
with songs by Brahms and Dvorak and a 
group of modern French including the 
Gavotte from “Manon.” An _ English 
group including Hageman’s “At the 
Well” had to be repeated. 

Roger Deeming, in addition to furnish- 
ing sympathetic accompaniments, played 
a solo group by Schumann, Henselt and 
Liszt. 


HEAR JERSEY CITY FORCES 
First 








Symphony Society Gives 
Concert—Other Hearings 


JERSEY City, N. J., Dec. 13.—The Jer- 
sey City Symphony Society, consisting 
of seventy good amateur musicians of 
Jersey City, under the leadership of 
John Ingram, gave its first program of 
the season Dec. 9, in the Dickinson High 
School. An audience of over 1000 lis- 
tened to its playing which showed finish 
and gave much pleasure. The program 
was augmented by soprano solos by 
Adele Parkhurst of New York, with Al- 
berta Nathews at the piano. 

Local musicians assisted by visiting 
singers have given to Jersey City within 
the past few days much that was en- 
joyable. Foremost among these _ pro- 
grams was the concert Friday night 


Local 


DOROTHY FRANCIS. 


BRILLIANT SOPRANO OF CHICAGO OPERA ASS’N 
Triumphs in World Premiere of “Edipo Re,” with TITTA RUFFO 


There were several interesting bits of music, 
such as Queen Gioasta’s (Dorothy Francis) 
opening aira, sung with brilliant, sweet voice; 
“Svaniranno dall alma” 
Gioasta and Aedipus.—Herald and Examiner, 


It also had an excellent cast, for besides 
Titta Ruffo, who excelled himself, there was 
Dorothy Francis as Gioasta, who sang with 
fine appreciation of her role and who looked 
beautiful as the Grecian Queen.—Chicago 


Daily News, December 14, 1920. 


More than merely gentle praise must go to 
Miss Francis, who looked the part to perfec- 
tion, sang her difficult role well, and was quite 
adequate for the extremely hazardous miming 
required from her when she (the Queen) and 
the King learn of the fate that has overtaken 
them.—Journal of Commerce, December 14, 


1920. 


Address Chicago Opera Ass’n, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 


when the Jersey City branch of the Mu- 
sic Lovers’ Club gave a splendid pro- 
gram in the Bergen Lyceum. The local 
singer was Adelaide Vilma, assisted by 
Carlo Enciso, Mexican tenor; Pietro 
Soldano, Hilda Deighton and Leja de 
Torinoff, dramatic soprano. Clementi 
de Macchi was at the piano and several 
hundred delighted persons made up the 
audience. 

Students from the studio of Adele 
Luis Rankin contributed the program 
yesterday for the free Sunday concert 
under the School Extension Committee. 
These included Florence Rubowitz, Elsie 
Kruser, Jane Dohrman, Elsie Baird, Eisu 
Terui, a Japanese tenor, and Thomas 
Joyce. Charles F. Reitz, a Jersey City 
violinist, and Harold Waters, pianist, 
assisted. A. D. F 


DEFIES CHARLESTON ‘BLUES’ 








Maud Gibbon Books Sunday Concerts 
Despite Local Opposition 


Maud W. Gibbon, manager of the 
Charleston Musical Society at Charles- 
ton, S. C., was one of the out-of-town 
visitors to the offices of MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week. Miss Gibbon is also 
‘cellist in the Charleston Symphony as 
well as one of the chief providers of 
musical events in this Southern city. 
Under her direction, six artists, the 
Letz Quartet and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony are being heard in Charleston 
this season, and this without any rich 
patrons or special guarantee. “Buy 
your own ticket,” is Miss Gibbon’s 
motto, and for two years the society, now 
numbering 900 persons, has finished its 
season without any deficit whatsoever. 
Miss Gibbon also says that owing to the 
fact that the “Blue Laws” are in opera- 
tion in South Carolina, she is the sub- 
ject of regular Sabbath morning dis- 
courses, because she insists upon book- 
ing her artists for Sunday appearances. 
She is spending her vacation hearing 
concerts and interviewing managers with 
a view to arranging her course for next 
year. 


ARTISTS IN JOINT RECITAL 








Martha Baird and Oscar Nicastro Offer 
Program of Piano and ’Cello Works 


Martha Baird, pianist, and Oscar Ni- 
castro, ’cellist, gave a joint recital on 
the evening of Dec. 27, at Aeolian Hall. 
The program was exceptionally interest- 
ing and embodied enough variety to 
please the discriminating. 

Miss Baird played Four Old Dutch 
Songs arranged by Josef Hofmann; 
“Christmas Night” from “Fétes de Noél’’ 
by Liapounov; Chopin’s Scherzo in B 
Minor, and a number of shorter composi- 
tions. Particularly praiseworthy was 
her interpretation of two colorful tone- 
poems by John Ireland, “The Island 
Spell” and “The Scarlet Ceremonies,” as 
well as Grieg’s “Puck” and the novel 
“Juba Dance” by R. Nathaniel Dett. 

Mr. Nicastro exhibited technical ability 
in his playing of Sarasate’s “‘Zapateado” 
and Popper’s “Spinnenlied.” He also 
played, for the first time in this coun- 
try, the “Scherzo Fantastico” by Paga- 
nini-Nicastro. Other ’cello numbers were 
Bach’s Sonata No. 2 for ’cello and piano, 
Elégie by Von Goenz; Capriccio Espag- 
nol, Granados-Nicastro; an aria by Bach; 
“Moto Perpetuo” by Von Goenz, Andante 
Cantabile, Nardini-Becker and a Taran- 
tella by Popper. Mr. Nicastro was ac- 
companied by Stuart Ross. 


the duet 
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out for special mention. 


cember 14, 1920. 


Miss Dorothy Francis sang Gioasta, the 
only other role important enough to be singled 
Here the firm, sure 
voice-timbre of Miss Francis was displayed to 
excellent advantage.—Evening American, De- 
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First American Secular Songs 





ASHINGTON, Jan. 5.—Herbert 

Putnam, librarian of Congress, in 
his annual report just submitted to Con- 
gress, states that in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, last, the music division of the 
library had a total of 31,108 accessions. 
These are included under three general 
classifications—music, literature of mu- 


sic, and musical instruction. Of the first, 
the total number of acquisitions were 
29,875, of literature of music 544, and of 
musical instruction 689. 

There were on June 30, 1920, in the 
music division of the library a total of 
884,227 volumes and separate pieces of 
music, and of these 824,497 were in 
music volumes and sheet music. 

There were many notable donations 
and gifts of music and musical litera- 
ture in the fiscal year, among them 
twenty volumes and pieces from Dr. 
Anton Gloetzner, seventeen pieces of 
Russian music from Major General J. G. 
Harbord; U. S. Marine Corps, and from 
G. Schirmer, Inc., was received Godow- 
sky’s “Triakontameron” in six volumes. 

Probably the most interesting acquisi- 
tion is a large number of autograph 
songs of Francis Hopkinson, obtained by 
purchase from Mrs. Florence Scovel 
Shinn of New York. There.are 118 
numbers in the collection, which contains 
Hopkinson’s much-sought first composi- 
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tion, “My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Free,” dated 1759. So far as known, this 
is the earliest secular composition by a: 
American composer. The volume is in a 
good state of preservation. 

The transcribing of unpublished 
operas, which has for a considerable time 
been one of the music didvision’s import- 
ant activities, and which was necessarily 
delayed during the war period, has been 
resumed, the following transcripts being 
under way: Miiller’s “Zaubertrommel,” 
Guglielmi’s “Enea e Lavinia,” Leo’s 
“Flavio e Donizia,” and Cousser’s “Ap- 
polon Enjoué.” 


German Music on Way 


Librarian Putnam also announces the 
receipt of invoices from the library’s 
representative in Germany, Leo Liep- 
mannssohn of Berlin, indicating the ship- 
ment of 386 items of music purchased 
in Germany by the library prior to the 
war. This shipment will be the first 
German musical material to arrive in 
the United States in five years. From 
the Jules Ecorcheville sale of musical 
works and compositions in Paris the 
library secured eighty-three of ninety- 
five items bid on. 

Walter R. Whittlesey, who succeeded 
O. G. Sonneck as chief of the library’s 
music division during the war period, 
remains in charge of this important 
branch. A. T. M. 





E. Robert Schmitz Starts Year with 
Heavy Bookings 


E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, 
is booked for a long list of important 
engagements during the month of Jan- 
uary. On Jan. 5, he appeared at Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York; Jan. 10 and 11, he 
will give two concerts in Columbia, Mo.; 
Andover, Mass., Jan. 15; Hartford, 
Conn., Jan. 19; Middletown, Conn., Jan. 
20; with the Boston Symphony on Jan. 
21 and 22; with the New York Symphony 
in New York, Jan. 23; afternoon and eve- 
ning concerts in Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 
25; appearances in New York, Jan. 27 
and 28. On Feb. 2, Mr. Schmitz will 
give a recital in Boston; Feb. 3, he will 
be heard at the Waldorf-Astoria; Feb. 4, 
in Boston with the Harvard Musical As- 
+ sanmgaan and Feb. 8, at Clarksdale, 
iVLISS. 





Alice Moncrieff to Sing “Elijah” in 


Brooklyn 


In addition to other engagements, 
Alice Moncrieff, contralto, will be heard 
in “Elijah” at the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, on Jan. 8, and will 
appear in joint concert with the Ham- 
ears Trio on Jan. 12 at Bridgeport, 

onn. 


Maurice Dambois Matches Ability with 
Duo-Art in Aeolian Hall Concert 


What was advertised as the “only New 
York recital” of Maurice Dambois, 
turned out to be a recital by the Duo- 
Art, with Mr. Dambois as the assisting 
artist. Nevertheless, it gave a good- 
sized audience an opportunity to appre- 
ciate his ample artistry as a ’cellist, and 
also to applaud him in the réle of a pian- 
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ist, accompanist and composer as well. 
Mr. Dambois is a versatile artist, but it 
is evident there are sound reasons for 
his reputation resting upon his ability as 
a ’cellist, for in this capacity, he is most 
enjoyable. The Duo-Art demonstrated 
that it is capable of reproducing the per- 
sonality of the performer. The Baga- 
telle by Mr. Dambois, in which his play- 
ing alternated with his record on the 
Duo-Art, was one of the most unique and 
interesting numbers, and brought the 
artist many recalls. H. C. 


Bill to Make “Star-Spangled Banner” 
National Anthem 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 1.—Repre- 
sentative Watkins, Louisiana, has intro- 
duced in the House a bill (H. R. 14858) 
to make “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
the American national anthem. While 
the anthem has been so regarded for 
many years it has never had the legal 
sanction of Congress. The Watkins bill 
contemplates giving the composition con- 
gressional recognition as the national 
anthem of the United States. The bill 
was referred to the House Committee 
on the Library. No hearings will be 
held on the measure. A. F. M. 


Levitzki to Play Under Mengelberg 


Mischa Levitzki will be one of the first 
soloists to appear with the National Sym- 
phony after Willem Mengelberg assumes 
the baton, his original dates having been 
changed to Jan. 20 and 22. Between 
these two performances he will appear 
at one of the Biltmore Morning Musicales 
on Jan. 21. 











Daisy Kennedy, Australian violinist, 
will be heard in a second recital at 
Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, Jan. 10. 
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Hide-Bound System Crushing Initiative 
of New York High School Music Instructors 
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USIC as a study is neglected 

not only in the elementary 
schools of New York City but also 
in the high schools. Some of the 
results of incompetence, ineffi- 
ciency, neglect and parsimony, in 
connection with musical instruc- 
tion in the New York Public 
Schools, have already been referred 
to in these articles. We have seen 
how fifty-five supervisers control 
the musical destinies of nearly a 
million children; how appropria- 
tions for much needed piano and 
organ repairs are pruned until 
$36,325 is expected to provide for 
the musical needs of all the ele- 
mentary and high schools in the 
city; how competent teachers are 
debarred by a medieval system 
while untrained and unmusical 
class teachers are called upon to 
instruct classes in music; and how 
Board of Education and Board of 
Estimate quarrel over appropria- 
tions and blame each other for the 
neglect of education. 

Last week, the writer attempted to 
give a brief sketch of the manner in 
which music is taught in the elementary 
schools and the results of such training. 
When not neglected entirely, the subject 
is exploited and featured as a “show” 
course to convince parents and _ un- 
initiated visitors from other cities of the 
wonderful work being accomplished by 
New York City in endowing the young 
with an appreciation of music. As if 
appreciation of music consisted of noth- 
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High School Conditions Parallel Those in Elementary Schools 
—Teachers Good, but Officialdom Frowns at All 
Originality—Pupils Lose Interest in Work 
—What Other Cities Are Doing 


By DAVID FRIEDMAN 


ing more than being able to recognize a 
number of selections upon which the 
children had been drilled for weeks prior 
to the so-called tests! 

Having learned something of the ele- 
mentary school methods, the reader will 
probably expect a more favorable report 
on the teaching of music in the high 
schools. It is regrettable that investiga- 
tions have proved that conditions in the 
high schools are scarcely a step in ad- 
vance of those encountered in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

It is true that music is taught in the 
high schools, not by untrained class 
teachers but by qualified instructors. Yet 
these music teachers are unable, in the 
main, to produce the desired results. In 
fact, they themselves are victims of the 
inexorable system which stifles initiative 
and discourages originality in thought 
or method. 

During the first two years of the high 
school course, music is a required sub- 
ject: that is, the student must spend 
forty minutes in a music room once a 
week. During the last two years, music 
is optional. Appreciation of music, his- 
tory of music, dictation, melody writing 
and elementary harmony are the subjects 
taught in the optional courses. 


A Paper System 


This system works out very well—on 
paper. There are students who may de- 
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rive some benefit from the study of music 
in the high schools—but they are the 
exceptions rather. than the rule. 

Wherein lies the difficulty? Forty 
minutes a week is hardly enough to at- 
tempt a serious study of music in the 
high schools, but even forty minutes 
might be applied to some advantage. 
What is the attitude of the average high 
school pupil toward this music period? 

“We don’t learn any mus’‘c in school,” 
said a youth who is studying music on 
the outside. “All we do is sing.” 

That brief answer sums up one of the 
evils of the system of teaching music 
in the high schools. 


“What they want is a continuous flood 
of singing without thought,’ is the 
manner in which a music teacher in the 
high schools expresses this accusation. 
“They want the children to be happy and 
so they have them open their mouths and 
scream.” 

“They,” of course, refers to the powers 
that be, the men and women at the top, 
who prescribe courses and tell teachers 
what they should teach and what they 
should not teach. 


Due to faulty and inadequate training 
in the public schools, many children 
enter high school without the slightest 
conception of the elements of music. 
About ninety per cent, according to a 
high school music teacher, are unable to 
distinguish one note from another. 
Teachers are told, in effect, to confine 
their attentions to teaching the pupils 
enough music to enable them to sing pre- 
scribed songs in assembly. The student 
is expected to take everything else for 
granted,—and he usually does. As a 
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result, the music period becomes a sort 
of lung exercise with an opportunity to 
give the mind a forty minute rest. 


The Old Stone Wall 


Many of the music teachers in the 
high schools took their work seriously 
when they first entered upon their duties. 
They really felt that they had a mission 
in life and were going to accomplish 
something worth while. They finally 
realized that they were up against a 
stone wall. They had the choice of 
buckling down to a dull routine of medio- 
crity or resigning. 

Imagine an ambitious, intelligent, and 
talented young woman, trained in the 
most approved manner and eager to give 
others the benefit of her musical edu- 
cation, face to face with the antiquated 
system in force. Can she express her- 
self in her work? No, indeed. She 
soon learns that she is but a small cog 
in a big machine and must not turn too 
fast or she will unduly hasten the digni- 
fied march of progress! 

She attempts to explain to the class 
the nature and history of the various 
musical compositions: the symphony, the 
oratorio, and the sonata, and is politely 
informed that such things are not done. 
She is assured that the children are not 
capable of understanding such details 

“The children feel that they are get- 
ting nothing from the music course, and 
they lose all interest in it,” said a high 
school music teacher who has_ been 
hampered by official interference. “The 
subject means nothing to them. The 
music you teach is not expected to give 
them an interest and a love for the 
essentials of music but merely to cram 
into their heads a great number of songs 
to sing in assembly periods. 


“Must Teach Superficially” 


“We must teach superficially. If we 
attempt to teach theory, we are soon told 
We are spending too much time on the 
subject. The pupils must be taught to 
modulate their voices or their singing 
has no musical value. Half the time 
they do not even know the words of the 
songs they sing. They merely jumble 
together sounds that they hear and shout 
them at the top of their voices. This 
comes from teaching by rote. 

“In learning a foreign language, the 
pupil is expected to learn words, one by 
one, and is not expected to read master- 
pieces at the outset, while in music we 
are expected to teach singing without 
giving a basic conception of the subject. 

“The only way to arouse an interest 
in music is to give the students a founda- 
tion before building higher. 

“The science teacher can accomplish 
more through the laboratory, where the 
pupil can perform his own experiments 
than through the textbooks. Why can’t 
we adopt a similar method in teaching 
music and permit the student to write 
his own music after he has obtained a 
knowledge of the fundamentals? The 
composer is not so far removed from the 
pupil and who can tell what child will 
become an artist or composer in times to 
come? Why hinder him from _ the 
start?” 


This teacher is but one of many who 
plead for an opportunity to teach music 
as a real subject and give it the dignity 
in the high school course that it deserves. 
The present superfic'al method discour- 
ages rather than invites interest, and 
children who study music outside are 
known to “cut” the music period rather 
than go through the torture of different 
“rote singing.” 

As a result of the present unscientific 
method, the optional courses during the 
last two years have not been very popu- 
lar except with students who specialize 
in music outside of school and find these 
optional courses an easy method of mak- 
ing up required points toward gradua- 
tion. 

Officialdom Triumphant 


The obstacles standing in the way of 
efficient musical training in the high 
schools are fewer than those encountered 
in the public schools, but officialdom 
choses to hamper rather than aid the 
march of progress. How much longer 
must we wait before music reaches the 
dignity and standing in the high school 
course that it deserves? 

The writer is convinced that much ean 
be accomplished in this direction if the 
conduct of the schools is taken out of 

[Continued on page 30] 
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[Continued from page 29] 


the hands of politicians and given to 
those who regard education as a sacred 
trust rather than a means to promote 
personal interest and produce results for 
show purposes only. Some of these 
methods of self advertising have been 
touched upon and will be discussed at 
more length in a subsequent article. 
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Dallas Points the Way in School Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

After reading the article in MUSICAL 
AMERICA concerning school music in 
New York, it occurred to me that you 
might be interested to know how prog- 
ressive Dallas is along this line and 
what encouragement the children here 
have in the pursuit of their musical edu- 
cation. Perhaps there are few cities 
where such co-operation exists and the 
agencies here who are striving to make 
a musical Dallas feel that the public 
schools deserve the support they give 
them. 

Our second Music Memory Contest re- 
cently closed with remarkable results. 
The public is thereby made even more 
willing to support its school music. 
After providing the necessary prizes and 
paying other expenses incident to the 
carrying on of the contest, the total will 
be approximately $1,000. The business 
men of the city will contribute all above 
the figure of $550 appropriated by the 
Park Board. This appropriation meant 
official recognition by other departments 
than the School Board and is very signif- 
icant. 

Our children have already been given 


free admission to a concert by the Dallas 
Band, with Helen Stanley as _ soloist. 
They have been given tickets in the best 
part of the Coliseum to the St. Denis 
Dancers, and they have been given free 
admission to the Municipal Chorus Con- 
cert on Dec. 28, at which “The Messiah” 
will be given, and they were allowed 
half rates to the opera, Scotti Opera 
Company and then San Carlo Company. 
Hundreds availed themselves of the op- 
portunity and attended. Criticisms were 
written and the best writer thereof re- 
ceived a cash prize offered by the Super- 
visor. A second prize was also given. 

Another thing in which our Board is 
very progressive is this. It sends its 
supervisors with expenses paid to the 
National meetings. For the present 
year, it did something that should have 
been done in many places long ago. It 
raised the salary of its supervisors on a 
par with the highest salary paid the 
principals of the elementary schools. 

If there are other places as progres- 
sive, I should like to know about them. 
I have been supervisor for seven years 
in Dallas and haven’t heard of them. 


SuDIE L. WILLIAMS, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Dallas, Tex , Dec. 16, 1920. 


Unique Feature of School Music Study 
in Long Beach, Cal. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your readers who are engaged in pub- 
lic school work may be interested to know 
of a novel method of bringing about mu- 
sical appreciation as followed in one 
California city. That city is Long 
Beach, where the mus‘c department of 
the schools, headed by Joseph A. Leeder, 
acts upon a belief that children should 
be taught the music of other lands if the 
real brotherhood of mankind is to be 
reached. 

In the upper grades of the grammar 
schools, in addition to the study of fun- 


damentals of music and the singing of 
good songs, children are taught the 
song lore and instruments of other coun- 
tries. The art department is correlated 
in this study, so that pupils learn the 
customs, art, costumes, life of the people 
and at the same time learn the music, 
the instruments, and the dance of the 
country studied. 

The pupils give programs based on 
their knowledge of these countries, to 
which parents are invited by cleverly de- 
signed invitations made in the art de- 
partment. Thus the community is 
linked up with the school activity. The 
countries studied are Italy, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Spain and England. The interest 
of the pupils is keen and pupils often 
discover their love for music in this type 
of work. In some years a study of in- 
struments is made, and in other years 
the various forms of music such as ora- 
torio and opera are studied. 

Thus, music in its larger sense is com- 
ing into the lives of the children of Long 
Beach. KENNETH S. CLARK. 

New York City, Dec. 23, 1920. 


Mrs. Eustis’s Work for Music in Wash- 
ington’s Schools 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Articles in recent issues of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, regarding public school music 
conditions in New York City, lead me to 
say that such conditions are not confined 
alone to that city. 

This letter is not however, to be re- 
garded as destructive criticism, but a 
word of commendation through the 
columns of the best and most progressive 
musical paper in America, for a woman 
of civic pride and interest, and a pianist 
of superior rank, namely: Mrs. George 
Peabody Eustis of Washington and New- 
port, President of the District of Colum- 
bia section of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, who is helping to 
stimulate and encourage musical educa- 


tion and development among the your 
people of the District. 

Very few of the school buildings p 
sess phonographs and Mrs. Eustis h 
made it possible for several of the Wa 
ington schools to have one with 
album of records ranging from an enti: 
symphony to the folk song, which yw 
be used for listening lessons by the m 
sic teachers and others, leading towar 
a “Memory Contest’ to be held the co: 
ing year, as well as a musical uplift 
the various sections of the District. 

The director of music in the schoo! 
has made every effort possible towar 
advancement along musical lines, but h: 
met with obstacles through a lack 
funds, combined with certain “organ 
laws” which the “solons on the hil!’ 
might have eliminated, and even now j 
spite of propaganda for better musica 
conditions, some of them would eve 
double the war tax on admissions t 
concerts. It is fortunate indeed whe: 
there are a few choice spirits in a city 
who realize the mission of music and wi! 
open their hearts and purse strings t 
help its less fortunate, especially th 
young, who are unable to hear the high 
est forms of music because of prohibi 
tive prices of admission, and a lack ot 
funds for a Board of Education whic! 
would be glad to help in a musical up 
lift for the District if not handicapped 
by conditions it is unable to overcome. 


D. C. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 20, 1920. 





Mary Garden Will Give Fifty Concerts 
Next Season 


As a result of the extraordinary suc- 
cess which has attended the Mary Gar- 


‘den concert tour this season, she has 


decided to accept fifty such engagements 
next season. Her’ manager, Charles L. 
Wagner, says it would be very easy for 
him to book double that number for Miss 
Garden, if she were willing to take them. 





Emma Roberts Resumes Activities 


Emma Roberts, who has not sung in 
public since October, on account of her 


recent marriage and honeymoon, began 
the new year with a recital at Columbia 
University on Jan. 6. 
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YVONNE GALL 


GIFTED SOPRANO OF THE CHICAGO OPERA ASS’N 


ui (“SHE WAS GIVEN AN OV ATION, BEING CALLED BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS LONG AFTER 
THE CURTAIN HAD FALLEN.”—Farnsworth Wright, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


“YVONNE GALL’S TOSCA OF VARYING MOODS HOLDS AUDITORIUM.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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Chicago Evening Post 

Miss Gall sang an excellent and understanding Italian. — 
Gall’s singing of the music was beautiful in quality and with gren: 
variety of tone colorings. ... She sang with a tone beautiful in 
itself and finally adjusted to the action. - She sang with iia... 
lovely touches and played the scene with quite a new attitude. 
It was a finely conceived performance, both in the singing and in the 
action, and carried out with a command of her art that was ad 
mirable. A .performance which rang true and won for her grea: 
plause from the public. 


Chicago Tribune, December 15, 1920 


YVONNE GALL’S TOSCA OF VARYING 
MOODS HOLDS AUDITORIUM 


thousand quick shifting moods was the Tose» 
petulant woman child of hot passions, pretty 
sullenness, cooing amourousness, and headlong 
act, at the beginning of the torture scene, 
restive with quivering nerves, a little frightened, unbelieving, but 
still the spoiled child of quickly roused and lulled emotions. ‘Then, 
with the swiftly rising action toward the climax, a wild cat cornered 
and caught, screaming and clawing in the trap. 

Yvonne Gall’s Tosca was the realistic portrayal of the elemental! 
woman who gave that unpardonable exhibition of feminine brainless) 
in the first act, when she betrayed her lover to the notorious Scarpia, 
a man known for his ernel brutality. It was the more rational char- 
acterization of an old time singer of a minimum of intellect and a 
maximum.-of charm than many a more stately and subtle interpretation. 

Gall made Tosca the little, Inxurious, petted animal of unrestrained 
emotions and blazing temperament that she must have been to make 
such a story plausible. Recall the pitiful, hysterical relief on her 
face when she found the knife. 

As for Mme. Gall’s singing of the part, it was an artistically phrased, 
tonally lovely, and shrewdly calculated bit of veoal work. 
There have been few if any who have held that huze anditorium of 
people in sympathetic tension and nutter stillness as she did during 
the unwinding of this operatic melodrama. 


Chicago American, December 15, 1920 
YVONNE GALL IN ‘LA TOSCA’ 


Miss 


A prima donna of a 
of last night. First a 
coquetry, quarrelsome 
impulses. In the second 


TIRIC y - +p 

WINS AUDIENCE 

We knew what to expect of the vocal accomplishment of Mlle. Gall 
in this role, for she has never given us any cause to doubt her reli- 
ability a8 a musician and a songstress. We were therefore ready to 


MANAGEMENT NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. 


enjoy a Tosca tuneful and comely to look upon, for Miss Gall’s physical 
makeup is not the least of her attractions, and indeed, the French 
soprano handled the music last night with warmth and fullness of tonal 
‘xpression, cleverly indicating mod and emotion in voice and gesture. 

Mlle. Gall’s treatment of the part emphasizes her idea that La Tosca 
was more the typical opera singer, the whimsical, easy-going, petulan. 
actress, rather than the ‘‘grande dame’’ whose presence is sought at 
the feasts of Roman nobility. 


IMPERSONATION 


Sardou’s original an’! 
all events, it was an 


INTERESTING 


Perhaps she is right, and that is precisely 
traditional version of ‘Tosca’s personality. At 
interesting impersonation. 


Later, in the second evening 


act, came her big moment of the 
when her ‘‘Vissi d’Arte’’ literally stopped the performance. 

Mixed with applause came shouts of ‘‘bravo’’ and this is_ testi- 
monial that Mlle. Gall can once more be assured of a success that is 
well-merited and spontaneous. 


Chicago Daily News 


Mile. Yvonne Gall made _ her 
‘La Tosea,’’ which was repeated at 
added one of her best operatic roles to 
tinguished repertory. 

Quite different from any of her previous appearances, this operatic 
characterization comes in the class of dramatic portrayals, and requires 
greater historionic powers and also greater vocal endurance. Both of 
these demands, Mlle. Gall met with more than adequate qualifications. 
She sang the music in her usual intelligent and artistic style. Yeo 
She made a fine success, and after the second act, was repeatedly called 
before the curtain. ... The entire second act was carried through 
by her admirable artistic operatic art. She sang the ‘‘Vissi d’Arte’’ 
excellently, displaying praiseworthy vocal gifts, and she acted with 
realism and with dramatie power. : She looked fascinating. 


Chicago debut in Puecini’s opera 
the Auditorium last evening, and 
her already large and dis- 


Chicago Herald and Excminer 


Yvonne Gall made her first Chicago appearance in the role of Tosca 
last night. She had given a sample of her intense dramatic ability as 
Isaura in ‘‘Jacueric.’’ and those who saw her as Tosea last night were 
therefore not surprised at her success in this role, which is the am- 
bition of all dramatic sopranos. 

Miss Gall’s voice had a lyric sweetness rare for singers of this 
role, and she sang the ‘‘Vissi d’Arte’’ aria with smooth, lovely tone, 
brimful of pathos and _ tenderness. » She disclosed a _ strong 
feeling for theatrical values. She was given an ovation after being 
recalled before the footlights long after the curtain had fallen. 





© Moffett 
Chicago Journal 


Miss Gall is a valuable member of the Chicago 
Opera Company. . . . This was the first time 
she had sung Tosca here, but it was as well done 
vocally and as carefully worked out dramatically as 
though it had been an old performance for her. 
She has a gift for details which illustrate and do 
not impede the course of the narrative, details that 


enliven the lighter and intensify the more tragic 
sections of the plot. 
Because of this gift. and because the score of 


her role in the opera lies well within the range of 
an unusually charming voice, there was much pleas- 
ure in her performance. Her Tosca was a very 
human and beguiling sort of person. 

If ever an opera singer was able to hiss words 
containing: no sibilants, Miss Gall accomplished this 
feat during this scene. 


1451 Broadway, New York 
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“The best work in the quartet 
was done by Mr. Dadmun, who is a 
very good baritone,” said the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, Dec. 4, 


1920, of 


ROYAL 
DADMUN 


as Soloist in Beethoven 9th Sym- 
phony with Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Leopold Stokowsky, Conductor. 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Dec. 4:— 


“Mr. Dadmun stood out most promi- 
nently in his delivery of the short bass 
solo, which introduces the vocal part of 
the work.” 





Photo © Underwood & Underwood 


Recital in Cleveland, Monday 


Morning Musicale. 
JAMES H. ROGERS in Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Dec. 21, 1920: 


“He scored heavily and with good 
reason. His voice has beauty, power, 
resonance and extended compass; and it 
is well trained, pliant and expressive. 
Which is a pretty good array of vocal 
assets. , 


“To them should be added an uncom- 
monly intelligent grasp of the meaning 
and purport of the lyrics presented, and 
an animated and pleasing delivery. It 
follows as a matter of course that Mr. 
Dadmun’s singing was greatly enjoyed and 
heartily applauded. His diction is clear, 
his style at once spirited and finished. 


““Moussorgsky’s ‘Song of the Flea’ (an 
unpleasant cynical but diabolically clever 
piece of work) was as convincing a bit 
of vocal virtuosity as one often hears; 
and the single negro spiritual that Mr. 
Dadmun offered was sung to perfection. 
They have no better interpreter than 


Mr. Dadmun.” 


In “Messiah,” New York Oratorio 
Society, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 27th. 
PAUL MORRIS in New York 
Evening Telegram: 


“Royal Dadmun sang with very fine 
effect. His voice is one of unusual beauty 
for a bass and he sings with a distinguished 
style.”” 


Coming Engagements: 
lan. 6—New York Recital, Aeolian Hall. 


Jan. 7—Harvard Musical Association, Recital. 
Jan. 11!—Holyoke, Mass., Recital. 
lan. 12—-Newton Centre, Mass., Highland Glee 


Club. 

jan. 14—Boston Recital, Jordan Hall. 

Jan. 23—Handel and Haydn Society, Boston 

Jan. 28—Recital, Daytona Beach, Fla 

\pril 11—Toronto Festival. 

\pril 21—Fitchburg, Mass., Festival 
(Re-engagement) 


Management: 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


1 West 34th St., New York 











N. Y. at Last Hears Time-Silvered ‘Beggar’s Opera 


John Gay’s “Satirical Pasticcio” Imported and Produced by Arthur Hopkins—Work Brought 
Down to Date by Messrs. Austin and Bennett—A Score of Evolutionary Significance 





ae 








——— 


EW YORK has at last heard that storied eighteenth century curio, “The Beggar’s 
Opera,” which was a six months’ wonder in twentieth century London as played 


in a discreetly artistic restoration at an obscure suburban theater. 


The importation 


has been the enterprise of Arthur Hopkins and the famous old work was brought 
forward at the Greenwich Village Theater on Wednesday evening of. last week. 
Readers of this journal are familiar with many of the circumstances surrounding 
the London revival, under the conductorship of the noted composer, Eugene Goossens, 
and with the stir occasioned in British musical circles by the renewed proof of its 


lasting charm. 
identical with the Hammersmith one. 


With a few changes the production sponsored by Mr. Hopkins is 
Mr. Goossens did not cross the ocean to con- 


duct the piece, a duty filled by a musician less noted, John Mundy, and new imper- 


sonators have been entrusted with several of the leading roles. 


But others, including 


Sylvia Nelis, the Polly Peachum of the revival; Arthur Wynne, Alfred Heather and 


Nonny Lock, remain. 


“The Beggar’s Opera” marks a mile- 
stone in musical history, of course, and 
some allusion to historic chronicles be- 
comes inevitable in any comment on it. 
The piece was originally produced in 
London in 1728. It was a kind of 
satirical pasticcio, put together by John 
Gay, to whom Dean Swift had suggested 
something to the effect that “a Newgate 
pastoral would make a pretty thing’”— 
Newgate being the Tombs or Blackwell’s 
Island of the time. Gay was a poet and 
playwright. His lyric, “Black Eyed 
Susan,” is in the school anthologies, and 
musicians of an encyclopedic disposition 
remember him as_ the librettist of 
Handel’s “Acis and Galatea.” Addison, 
Steele, Pope and others of that famed 
coterie of satirists and cynics befriended 
him. Gay found pretty material for 
satirical chastisement in the manners of 
George II’s court and the corrupt politi- 
cal methods of his ministers, notably Sir 
Robert Walpole. Incidentally, he took 
his fling at the Italian opera of the time, 
over which Handel grandly lorded it. 
The score was a compound of songs popu- 
lar in street, tavern and brothel. Some 
were antique folk airs from English and 
Scottish sources, others tunes of the mo- 
ment, of an authorship forgotten to-day, 
while composers of such repute and 
standing as Purcell, Dr. Arne and 
Handel were drawn upon for the rest— 
the last named represented by the march 
from his opera “Rinaldo,” which enjoyed 
a large vogue at the time. Gay en- 
trusted the arrangement of these tunes 
to a German musician, Dr. Pepusch, 
though Dr. Arne had a hand in a later 
version. The piece, rejected by several 
managers, was finally produced under 
the supervision of one Rich. Its wildfire 
success has parallels only with the tri- 
umphs a century and a half later of 
“Pinafore.” It “made Gay rich and 
Rich gay.” Its parodistic thrusts almost 
killed the vogue of Italian opera in Lon- 
don and Handel lost handsomely thereby. 
It became the parent of that essentially 
British institution, the ballad opera, 
which had its later developments in the 
“Bohemian Girl” and the other works of 
Balfe and William Wallace. Better still, 
it contained the musical and literary 
germs out of which grew the master- 
pieces of Gilbert and Sullivan. In pre- 
Revolutionary days “The . Beggar’s 
Opera” ranked high in American favor 
and even a later date found it still popu- 
lar entertainment. But for a record of 
its fortunes in this country. the 
omniscient Oscar Sonneck may be con- 
sulted. 


Labors of Austin and Bennett 


Naturally the piece called for editing, 
both musical and dramatic; the text for 
purposes of condensation and some meas- 
ure of polite disinfection, the music for 
scoring, harmonization and other matters 
of arrangement. Frederic Austin, who 
appeared as Peachum in the London 
production, undertook the first labor, 
Arnold Bennett the second. Both re- 
visers acquitted themselves admirably 
of a troublesome task. Mr. Bennett 
steered a successful course in ridding the 
text of early nineteenth century accre- 
tions and “improvements,” and in main- 
taining the proprieties while halting well 
on this side of prudery. The Peachum 
family, the Lockits, Macheath and his 
boon companions, to say nothing of the 
“Ladies of the Town” (they went by a 
shorter and more graphic title in the 
olden days), call many things by their un- 
varnished names in the present version. 
And while certain phrases may not find 
instant favor in the nursery or drawing 
room, the age has become emancipated 





to the point of enduring them without 
flinching. On the whole, Mr. Bennett has 
retained the essence of Gay’s wit; and 
right sparkling it is, with much worldly- 
wise observation and reflection that falls 
as pat to-day as it did two centuries 
past. Some of it Gilbert, Oscar Wilde 
and Shaw have enunciated with more 
penetration, perhaps, and more epigram- 
matic polish. But Gay‘s philosophy is 
none the less pointed, none the less perti- 
nent to everlasting foibles. There were 
satiric giants in those days! 

Mr. Austin, basing himself upon early 
editions by Dr. Pepusch and Dr. Arne, 
managed to treat the material without 
serious detriment to its quasi-archaic 
character, yet with amplification suffi- 
cient to make it acceptable to modern 
ears. He slightly revised bits of counter. 
point and, as the original figured basses 
were ill-adapted to present use, re- 
harmonized the tunes in a style that did 
their spirit no violence. The instru- 
mentation is for string quintet, flute, 
oboe and _ harpsichord—a _ sufficiently 
close approach to the original. He fur- 
ther showed his sense of stage values by 
assigning the parts of Macheath and 
Lucy Lockit—formerly for tenor and 
soprano—to baritone and contralto, in 
order to preclude monotony. 


Character of the Tunes 


The little melodies, which are intro- 
duced in great abundance and some- 
times quite irrespective of situation are, 
on the average, from a dozen to twenty 
bars’ long. In character rollicking, 
sentimental or sad, they have the true 
lilt and fragrance of folk song. Listen- 
ing to these one is struck with the funda- 
mental fidelity of Sullivan’s melodies, 
over a century later, to the folk style and 
folk spirit. Some possess the character 
of archaic chamber music and certain 
airs and interludes remind one of the 
things formerly heard at Sam Franko’s 
concerts of old music. It is impossible 
to enumerate the gems here, though for 
the record a few of the best liked may 





be cited. They include “Cease Your 
Funning’’—a tune familiar even to some 
who never heard of “The Beggar’s 


Onera”—“How Happy Could I Be With 
Either, Were t’other Fair Charmer 
Away” (long since a household phrase 
among English speaking races), ‘When 
You Censure the Age” (of Gilbertian 
flavor), “Before the Barn Door Crow- 
ing,” and a sort of gavotte or cotillon 
sung and danced by Macheath and the 
“Town Ladies.” 

While famed as a satire on Italian 
opera “The Beggar’s Opera” will prob- 
ably appeal to few in that light to-day, 
Handelian grand opera being unknown 
to this age. Doubtless the employment 
of the “Rinaldo” march as a setting to 
a bandit’s chorus, “Let Us Take the 
Road,” was a shrewd bit of irony at the 





time but it probably sounds more 
natural in its satiric state to us than it 
would have in its more exalted condition. 
The work was but moderately well pre- 
sented last week. A spirit of amateur- 
ishness seemed to invest it and several 
members of the company were much the 
worse for nervousness. Especially was 
this the case of Sylvia Nelis, the Polly 
Peachum. Her vocal gifts are rather 
limited (as are those of almost the en- 
tire cast), but her personal beauty and 
quiet charm made _ amends. Percy 
Heming was the picaresque hero, Mac- 
heath—the highwayman of many wives 
and more admirers, who, betrayed by 
some of his lady-loves, is imprisoned, 
condemned to execution and finally re- 
prieved—of agreeable voice and _ pres- 
ence, while the rest of the cast included 
Arthur Wynn, Charles Macgrath, Alfred 
Heather, Dora Roselli. By far the best 
performance was that of Lena Maitland, 
whose deliciously disreputable Mrs. 
Peachum, much addicted to “strong 
waters” when “out of order,” might have 
stepped out of a picture by Hogarth. 
The chorus sang lustily and the little 
orchestra played well. No less an artist 
than Frances Pelton-Jones sat at the 
harpsichord, thus insuring perfection in 
this department. A comparatively small 
gathering attended the revival. On the 
whole “The Beggar’s Opera” is not fare 
calculated to appeal to the American 
theatergoer, especially at the scale of 
prices prevailing at this production. Its 
charm seems to address itself more 
specifically to the musical public and the 
effort to advertise and exploit it as a 
theatrical attraction is likely to seal its 
fate. A pity, too, for it offers unique and 
engaging diversion, though of a tenuous- 
ness ill-attuned to the times. H. F. P. 





MISS BESLER IN RECITAL 


Songs for Young and Grown-up Children 
Presented at Princess Theater an 


“Bobby” Besler was heard in recital 
at the Princess Theater on the afternoon 
of Dec. 30. Miss Besler specialized in 
songs for “young and grown up chil- 
dren.” Her program covered a_ wide 
range of works subdivided into “Songs 
of Practice Hour,’ “Southern and 
French Songs,” “Songs of Any Day,” 
and “Cautionary Tales.” Among the 
numbers offered were many of her own 
composition and several written espe- 
cially for her by Howard D. McKinney 
and Adele Beattys, her accompanist. 
Other features of the recital were the 
Liza Lehmann group and the first pres- 
entation of Harriet Ware’s “De Little 
Road to Res,” still in MS. 

Miss Besler appeared in dainty cos- 
tume for each of her five groups. She 
revealed a pleasing voice which ade- 
quately served as an expressive medium 
for her charming delivery of her songs. 
She has no doubt given close study tv 
her various characterizations and pres- 
ented her groups with rhythmic and mu- 
sical excellence. A large audience ac- 
corded her a cordial reception. Com- 
mendation is due Miss Beattys for her 
accompaniments. M. B. S. 


Rossini Club of Portland, Me., to Cele- 
brate Fiftieth Anniversary 


PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 3.—The Portland 
Rossini Club will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary on Friday evening, Jan. 21, 
in Frye Hall. The celebration will con- 
sist of a concert and reception. 








FEATURES: 





A. 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


TENOR, METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


WE TWO 


WALTER KRAMER 


“It?s a Carl Fischer Song” 
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Baltimore Applauds Fairy Opera 


Finely Given by Local Forces 





“Hansel and Gretel” the Musical “Nuts and Wine” of the Yule- 
tide Feast—Excellent Cast and Effective Staging Con- 
tribute to Performance of High Standard—Toscanini 
Triumphs with La Scala Orchestra and Receives Gift 
from Sons of Italy—Guarantee Raised for Three Perform- 


ances by Chicago Opera 








ALTIMORE, Jan. 1.—The Baltimore 
Opera Society, David S. Melamet, 
conductor, with an orchestra composed 
of members of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, presented Humper- 


dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” sung in 
English, at the Lyric on Dec. 28, before 
an enthusiastic audience. The perform- 
ance was distinctive because of the fine 
orchestra, the happy casting of singers 
for the principal parts, the general 
vocal ensemble and the staging and 
effective lighting. 

Mr. Melamet not only came in for 
praise as conductor but received warm 
congratulation for the intelligent work 
done by his daughters, Else and Mar- 
garethe, who, as Hdnsel and Gretel, lent 
their youthful charms to the réles and 
carried off honors with their vocal skill. 
Ernestine Langhammer, as Gertrude, 
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INGA JULIEVNA 


Norwegian Soprano 
Available for Concerts and Recitals) 


For.terms and dates 


| 
Apply to Mrs. K. E. LAWTON 
320 West 83d St. New York City | 
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the wife, and Morris Cromer, as Peter, 
the scamp of a father, played their parts 
in convincing style. Dorothy Lair 
Franklin, as the Witch, entered into her 
task with unction and was applauded 
for her efforts. Catherine Winston gave 
the réle of Sandman an _ admirable 
presentation, as did Willanna Alford 
Tucher that of Dewman. The chorus of 
angels did some happy singing and the 
“cookie-children,” very picturesque and 
alert, made their rollicking chorus a 
joy for the large number of youngsters 
who were in the audience. . 

Another performance of the work was 
given Thursday afternoon, Minnie Buck- 
ner playing Gertrude and Martha Car- 
sins Sandman. A word of praise is 
due Edmonia Nolley for the stage man- 
agement. The pictoral effects of scenery 
and costumes were enhanced through the 
efforts of Howard McAllister and 
Roderic McRae, local artists. 

Arturo Toscanini, conducting the Scala 
Orchestra at the Lyric on Dec. 29, before 
a capacity audience, made known his 
artistic command over his organization 
throughout a program which consisted 
of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, the 
A Minor Concerto for Strings by Vivaldi, 
Debussy’s “Iberia,” Respighi’s ‘“Foun- 
tains of Rome,” and the Prelude and 
Love Death from “Tristan and Isolda.” 
The magnetic personality, the tempera- 
mental qualities, the artistic sense of 
tonal balance and appreciation of #xs- 
thetic values possessed by the conductor 
were recognized by his admiring audi- 
ence. The Beethoven reading was virile, 
if different from the accepted Teutonic 
interpretation. The fine blending of 
tone, the shading and dynamic interest, 
the rise to crushing climax, and the 
sweep of imaginative appeal, naturally 
made an electric effect upon the audi- 
ence. The applause given after each 
number was not a mark of mere senti- 
ment, but an outlet for the feelings. 
During the intermission Toscanini re- 
ceived a loving cup, presented by Annun- 
ziata Lombardi, niece of Placidio Milio, 
Grand Master of the State organization 
of the Sons of Italy, on behalf of that 
association. 


A Unique Christmas Concert 


A Christmas concert, to which the 
nublic, and especially the children, were 
invited, was planned for the open air, 
at Mt. Vernon Square, but owing to 
inclement weather the program was 
given in the main auditorium of the Pea- 
body Conservatory on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 26. Through the interest of 
Edwin Litchfield Turnbull a unique pro- 
gram was arranged, versions of carols 
and traditional melodies appropriate to 
the season being given by a brass choir 
of trumpets, cornets, horns. trombones, 
baritone and tuba under the direction 
of John Itzel. Mr. Turnbull was repre- 
sented on the prorram through his 
arrangements of ‘Hark! What Mean 
Those Holy Voices” and “Sing, O Sing, 
This Blessed Morn,” and his transcrip- 
tions of excerpts from Wagner, Humper- 
dinck and Haydn. 

The names of forty-two Baltimoreans 
who have guaranteed $40,000 to the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Association for three 
performances at the Lyric in March are 
announced by Frederick R. Huber. 
Among the guarantors are: Mayor 
Broening, former Mayor Preston, Dr. 
Hugh Young, Frederick R. Huber, Ral 
Parr, Jacob Epstein, B. A. Brennan, 
J. E. Greiner, W. L. Andrews, Leon 
Coblens, Hayward E. Boyce, Leonard 
Greif. James Nathan, Charles C. Homer, 
Jr., Howard Bruce, Walter Kaye. S. C. 
Rowland, F. Novak, Mrs. E. J. Hutzler, 


Albert D. Hutzler, Mrs. John Garrett, 


Lawrason Riggs, E. Berney, J. R. 
Bland, Dr. Dohme, Robert Garrett, 
Stert Oliver and J. M. Dennis. The 


contracts which have been prepared and 
signed call for appearances of Galli- 
Curci, Mary Garden, Muratore, Rosa 
Raisa, Bonci, Ruffo, Edward Johnson, 
Baklanoff, Galeffi, Lamont and Van 
Gordon. 

Of the $40,000 pledged, $36,000 was 
raised to meet the demand of the associa- 
tion for the guarantee. The remaining 
$4,000 guarantees the expenses of the 
Lyric. An orchestra of sixty-five musi- 
cians, a chorus of sixty-five voices, and a 
ballet of twenty-five dancers with Pavley 
and Oukrainsky as solo dancers are 
scheduled for these performances. This 
brief season of opera will be the first 
since 1911. The campaign that brought 
about the arrangement resulted from 
letters sent by prominent citizens to the 
Chicago Association. FG, BB. 


NOTABLES VISIT BALTIMORE 








Julia Claussen, John Meldrum, Elshuco 
Trio and Zimro Ensemble Heard 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 21.—Julia Claus- 
sen, mezzo-soprano, with the assistance 
of John Meldrum, pianist, and with Mau- 
rice Eisner as accompanist, gave the 
third concert of the Music Lover’s 
Course, under the Wm. A. Albaugh Con- 
cert Bureau, at the Lyric last night. 
The noted singer added to the esteem 
gained through many former appear- 
ances. 
curacy and feeling. 

The Elshuco Trio, with Hugo Kort- 
schak, violinist, substituting for Elias 
Breeskin; Willem Willeke, ’cellist, and 


Aurelio Giorni, pianist, gave the pro- ~ 


gram of the eighth of the Peabody Series 
on Dec. 17. 

A concert on Dec. 16 at the Lyric by 
the Zimro Ensemble, a string quartet 
with piano and clarinet, was given with 
the object of advancing the cause of Jew- 
ish folk music. Samuel Gardner’s “He- 
braic Fantasies,” dedicated to the En- 
semble, was the only example of the music 
of the West on the program. It was 
cordially received. 

A Christmas concert was given by the 
Knights of Columbus Choir at the Lyric, 
Dec. 22, under the direction of Roman 
Steiner, with the following soloists: 
Edith Marmion Brosius, harp; Vivienne 
Corderro, violin, and Mary McClosky, 
Cecile F. Stone, Leona Goldbach, Kather- 
ine Linder Keyes, Louis Cremona and 
Hubert J. Sturm, vocalists. ‘“Hodie 
Christus Natus Est,” a work by the con- 
ductor, was given. F. C. B. 





Vera Curtis will sing the rdle of 
Marguerite in a concert performance of 
“Faust” to be given by the People’s Phil- 
harmonic Choir, Frederick W. Wodell, 
conductor, in Jordan Hall, Boston, 
Jan. 6. 


Mr. Meldrum played with ac-. 


~ ny 


KANSAS CITY FORCES 
CONTINUE OFFERINGS 


Second Concert Presented by Orchestra 
with Local Soloists—Two 
Choruses Heard 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 15.—The s 
ond “Pop” concert by the Kansas (Ci; 
Orchestra was given in the Auditoriur 
Theater, Sunday afternoon, Dec. | 
Julius Osiier, the conductor, was assiste: 
in an interesting program by Elva 
Faeth Rider, pianist, and Helen Taylor, 
soprano. 

Under the auspices of the Wome: 
Relief Corps, Alma Peterson, soprano of 
the Chicago Opera, gave a recital at the 
Grand Avenue Temple, Dec. 9. She was 
assisted by Wort Morse, violinist, and 
Gladys Wynne, pianist. 

Oscar Seagle was the artist of the 
third recital, Dec. 7, in the series i: 
augurated by the Kansas City, Kansas, 
Chamber of Commerce and held in the 
High School. 

Allen Hinckley led his chorus in a per- 
formance of “The Messiah” at the In- 
dependence Avenue Methodist Church, 
Dec. 7. 

The Haydn Chorus of Men’s voices led 
by John R. Jones and accompanied by 
Richard Canterbury gave its first pro- 
gram at Atkins’ Hall, Dec. 7. 

The third Morning Musicale sponsored 
by the Mu Phi Epsilon Musical Sorority 
was held at the Grand Avenue Temple, 
Dec. 10, presenting Geraldine Shepard, 
pianist; Mrs. Raymond Havens, con- 
tralto, and Beulah Marty, violinist. 

At the meeting of the Kansas City 
Music Teachers’ Association, held at the 
Horner Institute Hall, Dec. 13, Mrs. Cora 
Lyman read a paper on the “Aims of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs” and 
Harold Van Duzee sang two groups of 
songs me FP. 








Lillian Croxton to Sing Again 


New Yorkers who enjoyed the singing 
of Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, 
during past seasons will have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing her again in the near 
future, in concert work. Mrs. Croxton 
will be remembered for her many ap- 
pearances with the Beethoven Musica! 
Society and the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society and other kindred organizations. 





Holiday Music at Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin 

At the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
on Christmas Day and New Year’s Bee- 
thoven’s Mass in C was on the program 
and also the “Angelus ad Pastores” from 
Liszt’s “Christus.” The music was under 
the direction of Raymond V. Nold, with 
chorus and orchestra, and Donna Easley, 
soprano; Clare Carlton, contralto; Henry 
Lincoln Case, tenor; Edward Bromberg, 
bass, and Elsa Fischer, first violin, as the 
soloists. George W. Westerfield is the 
organist. 
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“The greatest menace to the correct teaching of Voice Culture, 
namely, critical analysis, must at all times be avoided. Voices can- 
not be cultivated to beauty of tone and natural functioning through 
analysis, but they can be developed to such a state of fineness and 
purity through routine drilling of constructive vocalizing as to sur- 
pass the expectation of the most ambitious and hopeful student.” 





—FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD. 
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A New-Old Book About Bach 


Forkel’s “Johann Schastian Bach” in a New Translation—The 
First Book Devoted to the Master—A Volume of Great 
Value to the Connoisseur of Bach 





By William Henry Humiston 





——~ 
a 


SUALLY, nowadays, when a man be- 

comes famous there are biographies 
published even during his life. But 
things were different a couple of cen- 
turies ago. Jo- 
hann Sebastian 
Bach is now gen- 
erally recognized 
as the greatest 
one of the great- 


est figures in mu- 
sic. He died in 
1750—and fifty- 
two years later 
was published a 
biography, a very 
sketchy and un- 
satisfactory one. 
Bach even had to 
wait four years 
for an obituary 
notice. Then there 
were several 
books published during the next half cen- 
tury or so, each containing a few pages 
devoted to John Sebastian. In 1892 
Johann Nikolaus Forkel, who was en- 
gaged on writing a General History of 
Music, stopped work on his magnum opus 
to write of Bach. He was acquainted 
with Bach’s two famous sons and pos- 
sessed some of the clavier and organ mu- 
sic—not much of the vocal. An English 
translation was published in 1820, a copy 
of which has been in my possession some 
years along with the original German edi- 
tion of 1802. 

With the unsatisfactoriness of the orig- 
inal in mind, I was much surprised the 
other day to find on Schirmer’s book- 
table a new book, “Johann Sebastian 
Bach, Forkel.” It is a thick book, too— 
21 pages, while the German original 
has only 69 and the 1820 English ver- 
sion 116 (not including the musical ex- 
amples not printed in either). The 
“jacket” of the book gives more informa- 
tion—“Johann Sebastian Bach, His Life, 
Art and Work, by J. N. Forkel, a new 
translation, edited by Sanford Terry.” 
A paragraph below says, “Forkel’s life 
of Bach is the standard (!) biography of 
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its subject, and a work of international 
1eputation. An English translation was 
issued in 1820, but is now practically un- 
procurable. Professor Terry has devoted 
much care to the preparation of this re- 
vised and annotated translation of For- 
kel’s work, and has added appendices 
which will give the book an added claim 
on the attention of lovers of Bach and 
general students of music.” 

The exclamation point I inserted above 
represents my feelings when I read the 
paragraph the first time. The rest of 
the paragraph I endorse—except to say 
that while I consider the book immensely 
valuable to Bach students, it is hardly a 
book to put into the hands of general 
musical students as their first biography 
of Bach. There are better ones. Never- 
theless, the thanks of Bach students will 
go to Professor Terry—for several rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, it is immensely in- 
teresting to a Bach student to know the 
first book on the subject. And to one who 
loves Bach it is a great pleasure to read 
the enthusiastic comments of one of the 
first to put his- enthusiasm into words. 
But for detailed information about the 
man and his work one must go elsewhere. 

Professor Terry begins with an “In- 
troduction” which contains a short sketch 
of Forkel, who was born about a year 
and a half before Bach’s death (Feb. 22, 
1749) and died in Gottingen in 1818. He 
also gives a list of the references to Bach 
which had appeared before Forkel’s book; 
of the obituary article. or “Nekrolog,” 
he says. “contributed by his son, Carl 
Philipp Emmanuel, and Johann Friedrich 
Agricola, one of Bach’s most distin- 
guished pupils. to the fourth volume of 
Mizler’s ‘Musikalische Bibliothek,’ pub- 
lished at Leipzig in 1754. The authors 
of this appreciation give it an intimacy 
which renders it precious.” True, doubt- 
less. But one does wish it had occurred 
to Professor Terry to have included a 
translation of it in his book. as well! as 
the article by Agricola published in 1768, 
Johann Adam Hillers’ “brief acco nt” 
Gerber’s -notice (1792): Schu- 
bert’s article (1793), and two others of 
less importance. But the “Nekrolog” 
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should have been included in any event, 
and if the rest contains “little informa- 
tion of value”— it is at least as valuable 
as Forkel. 

The English translator of the 1820 edi- 
tion is unknown. “Translated from the 
German” is all the title page vouchsafes. 
Professor Terry’s speculations in regard 
to the matter are of less moment than 
the characterization of the translation as 
“bad” and “unsatisfactory.” So it is. 
Professor Terry has given us a readable 
and accurate—unless idiomatic English 
of idiomatic German should be inaccur- 
ate—version. He has even improved on 
the original. But as far as “badness” 
goes, I’ve seen worse. There is a trans- 
lation which is as much worse than the 
one of Forkel by “Mr. Stephenson, the 
banker,” as that is inferior to Dr. 
Terry’s. 

To return to Dr. Terry’s translation. 
He makes Forkel say, after mentioning 
the solo sonatas for violin and ’cello: “So 
remarkable is Bach’s skill that the solo 
instrument actually produces all the notes 
required for complete harmony, render- 
ing a second part unnecessary and even 
impossible.” This is absurd as it stands, 
in view of the multiplicity of expanded 
arrangements of movements from these 
works—not to mention some we possess 
by Bach himself. But Forkel is still 
more absurd: “By particular turns in 
the melody he has so combined in a single 
part all the notes required to make the 
modulation complete that a second part 
is neither necessary nor possible.” This 
is the 1820 version, but it is fairly literal. 


“Inadequate and Misleading” 


“For the facts of Bach’s life,” says Dr. 
Terry, “and as a record of his artistic 
activities, Forkel admittedly is inade- 
quate and misleading.” I don’t under- 
stand that “admittedly” (admiiied by 
whom?), but the rest of the statement is 
true enough. But if that is so, why re- 
produce it? Could not the facts have 
been presented by Dr. Terry without 
using Forkel’s inadequate book as a 
basis? This is my principal objection to 
the form in which Dr. Terry’s book ap- 
pears. Dr. Terry’s profound scholarship 
had already been shown by his two books 
on Bach’s “chorales” (the announcements 
say “three,” but the one on the organ 
chorales has not yet reached this side of 
the Atlantic), which are of deep interest 
to Bach students. So I, for one, am hop- 
ing for a biography by Professor Terry 
himself. 

Professor Terry makes frequent refer- 
ence to Schweitzer, and occasional refer- 
ences to Spitta. Right here it may be 
said that Spitta’s great work is dis- 
tinctly not one “to put into a student’s 
hands.” Valuable as it is for reference, 
it is one of the most unreadable books 
ever written. Schweitzer’s is different. 
Philip Wolfrum of Heidelberg published 
a work in two small volumes in 1910 
which is readable, entertaining and full 
of information and intelligent comment. 
Dr. Terry doesn’t seem to know it, nor 
does he refer to Sir Hubert Parry’s 
splendid book. 

Bach’s Leipzig period (the most im- 
portant) is practically ignored by Forkel. 
Dr. Terry has written a new chapter 
here. It is perhaps the most valuable 
chapter in the book. He sums up Bach’s 
personality as follows: “A man of rigid 
uprightness, sincerely religious, steeped 
in his art, earnest and grave, yet not 
lacking naive humor, ever hospitable and 
generous, and yet shrewd and cautious, 
pugnacious when his art was slighted or 
his rights infringed; generous in the ex- 
treme to his wife and children, and eager 
to give the latter advantages which he 
had never known himself; a lover of 
sound theology, and of a piety as deep as 
it was unpretentious—such were the 
qualities of one who towers above all 
other masters of music in moral gran- 
deur.” 


The Appendices 


A valuable feature of Dr. Terry’s book 
is the footnotes. As Forkel is in need 
of correction and elucidation, Dr. Terry 
has used this method in the body of the 
book, thus bringing it up to 152 pages— 
36 more than the 1820 edition. Now 
come—to the Bach student—the really 
valuable portions of the book—the Ap- 
pendices. Appendix I is a chronological 
catalog of Bach’s compositions—omitting 
the cantatas. which are treated sepa- 
rately. This does not mean that the date 
of the composition of each and every 
work is known. Buf Dr. Terry has suc- 
ceeded in making a fairly accurate set- 
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ting of the chronological order of clavier 
and organ works, large vocal works, sec- 
ular cantatas, and orchestral works. In 
the second appendix come “the Church 
cantatas arranged chronologically,” pre- 
ceded by a valuable essay. In this essay 
he takes up the question of the authors 
of the “libretti” of the cantatas, and 
clears up some of the Spitta’s doubtful 
points. He makes out a good case for a 
certain Christian Weiss having provided 
Bach with at least thirty-three cantata- 
texts; Christian Weiss, Senior. Both 
father and son were among the clergy at 
St. Thomas during Bach’s Cantorate. 
Neither is mentioned by Spitta. Pican- 
der (pen name of C. F. Henrici), perhaps 
the best known of Bach’s librettists, has 
only twenty to his credit, Salamo Franck 
has twenty-one. Of course, the texts 
were often compiled—which makes it dif- 
ficult to classify them. In Dr. Terry’s 
list he credits Bach himself with thirty 
of them. Of course, hymns and Bible 
passages entered largely into their com- 
position. 

Appendix III contains a complete list 
of the contents of the “Jahrgange” of 
the Bachgesellschaft edition. This list 
not only gives the general contents, but a 
complete list of titles; in the cases of the 
clavier or Orgel-werke sometimes one 
“Jahrgang” takes up several pages. It 
is the only complete list that 1 know of, 
except the thematic lists in the Bach 
Gesellschaft Edition itself. 

The Bach Society’s Edition, begun in 
1850, was completed in 1900. Then the 
New Bach Society was formed to pub- 
lish practical editions—the original Bach 
Society aiming to produce only the orig- 
inal text—often with only a bass, and 
often unfigured at that. The cantatas 
had already been published, with the ac- 
companiments arranged for piano by B. 
Todt; but most of these are awkward, to 
put it mildly, both for the fingers and 
for the ear. After all is said and done, 
the filling out of the figured bass by 
Robert Franz seems to be the nearest 
to “multiple melody” and the Bach spirit. 

To go back to the New Bach Society— 
it has published songs, arias, duets from 
the cantatas, a dozen cantatas in piano 
score, two in full score; besides one in 
full score and piano score that had es- 
caped the attention of the old Bach So- 
ciety. Dr. Terry gives a list up to 1918 
—nothing since 1916 has reached our 
shores. Besides the music there has been 
a “year book” every year since 1904, con- 
taining articles by such well-known Bach 
scholars as Max Seiffert, Alfred Heuss, 
Arnold Schering and others. 

Appendix IV is a bibliography of Bach 
literature. Very curiously, Forkel is 
omitted from the German list, although 
given in the English list there is also a 
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French list, a Dutch list, a Belgian, an 
American and a Russian. Dr. Terry 
apologizes to Italy for not including that 
country, but says the “Catalogo generale 
della Libreria Italiana, 1847-1899 (pub- 
lished in 1910) contains no reference to 
Bach. Nor does the Supplement of 1912.” 
Well, Italy has done something for Bach, 
at all events. One only needs to mention 
Busoni and the late Bruno Mugellini. 
There is still another, Felice Boghen. 
Ricordi has recently brought out his edi- 
tion of the Liszt Bach transcription (of 
the seven organ preludes and fugues), 
it is an edition every pianist should go 
and buy the minute he puts down this 
paper. 

Appendix V, “a collation of the Novello 
and Peters edition of the organ works,” 
is also very valuable for references. 
There is still another appendix—in which 
the “genealogy of the family of Bach” is 
set out in tabular form. It begins with 
Hans Bach, born early in the 16th cen- 
tury, and ends with Wilhelm Friedrich 
Ernst Bach, one of the two grandsons, 
who died in 1845. Twenty children and 
only two grandsons! And the death of 
this one “extinguished his grandfather’s 
line”’! 


Perhaps Forkel is responsible for the 
breakneck speed at which Bach is some- 
times played—which certainly does ex- 
hibit technique, but does nothing else—it 
certainly does not convey Bach’s message. 
For he says: “When he played his own 
music, Bach usually adopted a brisk pace. 
He contrived to introduce so much va- 
riety that every piece became a sort of 
conversation between the parts.” The 
next chapter, on Bach, the organist, cer- 
tainly contains nothing that could be con- 
strued to mean hurried playing—quite 
the contrary. The fact that organ ac- 
tions in Bach’s time were heavy, while 
the modern electric action is light to the 
touch, is not important. But perhaps if 
Bach had had the modern action he might 
have written some things differently. 

To sum up: Professor Terry’s book is 
of great interest and value to the con- 
noisseur of Bach, but hardly the volume 
for a youngster to go to for his first 
knowledge of the great Father of Music. 
Perhaps the one by C. F. Aldy-Williams 
(in the “Master Musicians” Series, 1899) 
is the one for this purpose. Albert 
Schweitzer covers the ground pretty thor- 
oughly and is very readable, but it is 
not a “handy volume,” it contains nearly 
a thousand pages. And the English ver- 
sion has many misprints. 
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3500 Attend Final Concert of Second An- 
nual Competition—Many Awards 
Made 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 21.—Your corre- 
‘spondent visited Miss Sudie Williams, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
and she made the statement following 
concerning the work: “The _ second 
music memory contest in Dallas came to 
a close Saturday evening, Dec. 11, with 
a jubilee concert and the awarding of 
prizes at the Coliseum, in the presence 


of an audience of 3500. 
“The results of the finals were ex- 
tremely gratifying, but of far greater 
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significance is the fact that the 6000 
pupils comprising the intermediate 
grades and the music classes of the high 
schools have had the benefit of the weeks 
of study on the fifty compositions of the 
selected list, and are practically as 
familiar with these compositions and the 
names of their composers as are the 290 
contestants who entered the finals. The 
contest was held under the auspices of 
the Dallas Municipal Music Commission, 
of which Manning Shannon is chairman. 
The contest committee from this body 
consisted of Arthur L. Kramer, general 
chairman of arrangements; Sudie L. 
Williams, supervisor of music; 
Phelps and David Grove. 

“The Park Board, of which Mayor 
Frank Wozencraft is chairman, and the 
prize committee, of which Arthur L. 
Kramer is chairman, financed the under- 
taking, providing the Coliseum and the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra for the final 
concert, the money for the prizes and all 
other funds necessary for the carrying 
on of the contest. 

“The preparation of the children was 
given during the daily music period of 
thirty minutes, supplemented by drills 
after school hours and on Saturdays. 
Interest became so great and rivalry so 
keen that the special teachers of music 
in the public schools frequently had music 
parties in their home for the contestants 
during the later weeks of the preparatory 
period. 

“The music industries kept open house 
all during this period, and the profes- 
sional musicians of the city gave con- 
certs each Saturday in some downtown 
auditorium and frequently in the school 
auditoriums during the week. The public 
had the privilege of attending these con- 
certs and many took advantage of this 
opportunity to learn the music along 
with their children. The newspapers of 
the city co-operated by giving generous 
space to the news of the contest, thereby 
creating widespread interest on the part 
of the public as well as the pupils. 

“Dallas has in her schools probably 
the most valuable circulating library of 
phonograph records of any city in the 
United States, purchased during the past 
seven years by the Board of Education, 
but in almost every instance the Parent- 
Teachers Associations of the schools in 
the contest gave invaluable service b 
supplementing the list of those already 
available in the schools. The three high 
schools of the city and twenty-six ele- 
mentary schools entered the contest. 
Each had a team of ten to represent it 
in the final contest, making a total of 
290 contestants. Each school had also 
a team of five alternates to be used in 
cases of emergency. These teams had no 
more drill than the remainder of the 6000 
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pupils in the schools until two weeks be- 
fore the contest. 

“The final contest was held simul- 
taneously in three auditoriums on the 
evening of Dec. 9, Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral, Temple Emanuel and Gaston Ave- 
nue Baptist Church. Long before the 
hour set for the contest each of the three 
halls was filled and crowds were turned 
away. Results were not given out until 
two evenings later at the Coliseum. 
These showed fifteen schools with a per- 
fect score, out of twenty-nine schools 
entered, and 262 contestants with a per- 
fect score out of 290 entered. Of these 
262 two children were nine years of age, 
thirteen were ten years of age and 
thirty-six were eleven years of age. 

“A cash prize of $25 was awarded to 
each of the fifteen schools scoring 100 
per cent, and a specially designed gold 
button will be given to each individual 
making a perfect score. The four con- 
certs were attended by a number of out- 
of-town visitors interested in _ public 
school music.” 





PUEBLO HONORS PILGRIMS 





Pageant Given to Mark Tercentenary by 
United Local Forces 


PUEBLO, CoL., Dec. 21.—The tercen- 
tenary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
was celebrated by the presentation of the 
“Pageant of the Pilgrims” in the City 
Auditorium, on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Dec. 21. The interpretation of the 
work in text and music won praise and 
commendation. So far as we know it 
was the only production of the kind in 
any city in the State, and the Steel 
Works Choral Club, assisted by the Mon- 
day Musical Club and the Pueblo Musical 
Society, brought over 500 persons into 
the cast and different choruses. The 
Steel Works Orchestra, with Mabel 
Stackus presiding at the fine Austin or- 
gan, and Nellie Long at the piano, sup- 
plied the needed reinforcement to chorus 
work, with finely balanced harmony. 

The matinee audience of nearly 2000 
school children, and the evening at- 
tendance of adults, testified to the grow- 
ing appreciation in the Steel City of the 
West of fine and purposeful music. Rob- 
ert Blaylock was stage director, and with 
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his experience of other years, mould 
the parts of the six episodes into a { 
ished whole. The director of music a 
pageant was Thomas A. Christian, ; 
musical and social director of the st 
works “Y.’”’ With the wide experience 
both of these gentlemen it was expec 
that the result would demonstrate th 
understanding of the text, the music a 
the participants. No two years of p 
vious musical history in Pueblo | 
brought forth such recognition of ¢ 
larger meaning of music in communi 
life as since Mr. Christian has been 
leader in music in the city. d. A. H. 





Charles Hackett Ends Concert Seasoy 
Jan. 21 
Charles Hackett, the distinguishe:| 


tenor, will finish his concert season 
Philadelphia, Jan. 21, and three day, 
afterwards will begin his engageme: 
at the Metropolitan. His operatic ap- 
pearances will continue to the end of the 
season and then he will fill addition:| 
spring engagements in recital. 


Victor 





Young Gives Second Chicago 


Recital 


CHICAGO, Dec. 21.—Victor Young, vio- 
linist, gave his second Chicago recital in 
the Studebaker Theater Sunday after 
noon. His intonation was accurate, and 
his musical conception obviously is 
broadening. His playing Sunday showe:! 
enthusiasm, good technique, and remark- 
able potentialities. His program __in- 
cluded the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Song of 
India,” the Rachmaninoff-Young “Danse 
Hongroise,” the Corelli-Tartini-Kreisler 
variations, and a number of Slavic num- 
bers. F. W. 


Alexander Akimoff Arrives for First 
Concert Tour of America 


Among the many foreign artists who 
have recently arrived is Alexapder 
Akimoff, Russian basso, former member 
of the Imperial Opera of Petrograd. 
Mr. Akimoff will be heard in recital in 
New York later in the season as well 
as in many other cities. He will also 
appear with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in the Brahms “German Requiem.” At 
present Mr. Akimoff is engaged in pre- 
paring his concert programs with Jac- 
ques Wolfe, New York pianist-composer. 
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~ Klibansky Suggests a Singers’ University 


New York Vocal Teacher Sees Not Only Need but Trend Toward Co-operation—Preparing 
Singers for the Opportunities at Hand—What the Master-class System Has Shown 





———— 





HAT Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocai teacher, believes in co-operation 
among members of his profession is almost as well known as Mr. Klibansky 


himself. 


Stated barely, such a faith may seem of little significance. 


What is the 


use of being broad-minded all by oneself? Vocal teachers have so fixed a reputation 
for jealousy of the catty variety that an exception like Mr. Klibansky promises to be 


a freak and therefore lonely. But no. 


nassed into the first stage of realization. 


His faith is worth airing again because it has 


It has made itself a concrete program. 


He is not asking for an impossible spirit, but for one of several possible manifes- 


tations in fact of that spirit. 


“Many interesting projects have been 
outlined,” he says, “for widening and 
vitalizing opera in this country. From 
the desire for similar conditions to those 
of the small opera-houses of Europe we 
have progressed to schemes for local 
opera companies drawn from and sup- 
ported by the citizens of some of the 
larger cities outside of New York. That 
there is a kernel of practicality in the 
wildest-sounding of these schemes is wit- 
nessed by the recent successful produc- 
tion of ‘Aida’ by Washington’s own 
forces. The day is so surely at hand 
when native artists will have a full and 
free chance that it behooves us singing 
teachers to associate ourselves for pur- 
poses more germane to our work than 
a false good-fellowship. Our respon- 
sibilities increase in direct proportion to 
our opportunities. 


“What I should like to see, then, is 
the banding together of some of Amer- 
ica’s most prominent vocal teachers to 
found a singers’ university. The effort 
has already been made, here and there, 
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to provide a general musical education 
for singing pupils and even something 
wider. Ali these isolated efforts shouia 
be focused into one full-bodied stream. 
The pupils of one teacher who is work- 
ing along these lines ought not to have 
to suffer under many ill-advised policies 
in order to get the one or two fine thing's 
which that teacher alone has to give. 
Vocal teaching would not be standard- 
ized in the sense of being deadened into 
a uniform routine but would rather be 
stimulated into diversity and more ade- 
quate flexibility to the needs of individ- 
ual pupils by conferences and discus- 
sions among teachers. 


A Bocn to Students 


“A building might be erected by sub- 
scription, to house this university. It 
should be near New York but far enough 
away to secure quiet to the students. 
What a simplification this would effect in 
the problems attendant on New York 
study! Students would know where to 
go to secure the best instruction in every 
branch of their art, in an atmosphere of 
sympathy and earnestness, at a com- 
paratively low expense for living as well 
as study. The economic benefits of co- 
operation surely do not need stressing. 
Besides the other things I have enumer- 
ated, the university should be possessed 
of an adequately equipped theater. The 
foundation for such a university has 
been laid in the master-class system. 


“The master-class fever counted me 
among its victims last summer, when 
Miss Cornish of the Cornish School of 
Music in Seattle made me an offer which 
I could not resist. Accepting it meant 
foregoing my vacation, but I was anxious 
to see the Far West and to become better 
acquainted with the Western type of 
student. So invigorating is the climate 
and so eager proved the pupils that I 
never worked more happily in my life. 
You know the system of vocal master- 
classes; every pupil comes to the teacher 
every day during the session, which in 
my own case was six weeks long. 


“IT was impressed with the fine natural 
material of the voices which came to 
me, and just as much, I regret to say, 
with the bad character of the teaching 
which must be prevalent out there. In- 
stead of the science of voice production, 
the art of interpretation seemed to have 
been the first concern of pupil and 
teacher alike. The consequence was 
that I had much to undo. That my ef- 
forts were taken in good sort I feel is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that my 
classes for next season in Seattle are al- 
ready full. I shall teach in San Fran- 
cisco, also, next summer. Many offers 
have come to me from cities of the West, 
but I felt that I should give my first 
energies to Miss Cornish, who is doing 
a great work for music out on the Coast. 
Starting six years ago with hardly a cent 
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of backing, she has built up a school of 
1200 serious students. My pupils there 
must have done good press-agenting for 
me, for I have just been wired an offer 
by a San Francisco club for a lecture 
on my method. 

“‘Needless to say, that offer must go 
unfilled. Indeed, even if I could accept 
it, there is nothing eccentric about my 
way of teaching to give me a subject. 
I do make a somewhat unconventional 
approach to tone-production, both with 
beginners and with singers who need re- 
teaching, by concentrating their atten- 
tion on consonants rather than vowels. 
I think all good teachers aim at the same 
results, and this is simply one of the more 
psychological than vocal questions which 
might well come under the consideration 
of the faculty of a singers’ —o 

m a ae 


De Tréville to Sing Warford’s “Pieta” 

Yvonne de Tréville, coloratura _ so- 
prano, will sing Claude Warford’s 
“Pieta” at her Aeolian Hall recital on 
the evening of Jan. 14. 


BRING STARS TO BETHLEHEM 





Kreisler and Garrison Booked for Recital 
Appearances by Thursday 
Evening Club 

BETHLEHEM, PA., Jan. 3—A step to- 
wards supplying this city’s long-felt need 
of a concert management that will bring 
world-famous artists to Bethlehem has 
been made by the Thursday Evening 
Club’s music committee, which has ar- 
ranged for the appearance here of Fritz 
Kreisler on April 1 and Mabel Garrison 
on Feb. 14. The committee in charge 
includes Clara Sayre, Mrs. R. K. Linder- 


man, Mrs. R. E. Neumeyer, Mrs. John K. 
Robinson, Robert M. Bird and David G. 
Samuels. It was planned to give these 
concerts in the Kurtz Theater now under 
construction, but, this, the city’s newest 
auditorium, in the heart of the resi- 
dential and business section, will not be 
completed in time. 

Among the singers and instrumental- 
ists heard here recently are Ellis Clark 
Hammann, pianist, of Philadelphia; Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Burton Piersol, baritone and 
soprano, formerly active in opera and 
now residing in Bethlehem; LeRoy 
Bawden, pianist, and Edwin Boatrite, 
violin‘st, both of Philadelphia; Girard 
Chesnut, tenor; Mrs. Kenneth Kem- 
merer, soprano; Pauline Michel, violin- 
ist; Ruth Becker, pianist; Walter Mit- 
chell, tenor, all of Bethlehem; and Mau- 
rice Dambois, the Belgian ’cellist. 

R. E. S. 


PLANS FOR KANSAS CITY 


Chamber of Commerce Comes to Rescue 
of Symphony—To Reorganize Forces 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Dec. 21.—Accord- 
ing to Sigmund Harzfeld, chairman of 
the music committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, there is a silver lining to the 
cloud that envelops the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra’s possibilities at 
present, and within three or four months 
it will be revealed. A plan whereby sub- 
scriptions shall be donated, covering 
three years’ expenses for the maintenance 
of an orchestra, is being perfected, with 
the expectation that by next year a 
newly constructed orchestral organiza- 
tion will ‘be launched—one that will be 
commensurate with the size and future 
growth of the city. 

Mrs. Leslie Baird, contralto and teach- 
er of many successful singers, has re- 
cently signed a contract with the Chi- 
cago Musical College to teach in the 
coming summer school as assistant to 
Mme. Delia Valeri, of whose _ vocal 
methods she is an exponent. 

The first concert of the Community 
Orchestra, Robert H. Brown, conductor, 
was given Dec. 17 at the Linwood Boule- 
vard Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Archie 
Austin, soprano, was the assisting soloist. 

The Kansas City Musical Club gave 
its Christmas Assembly program at 
Crane’s Hall, Dec. 20. LP 





Lynn, Mass., Gives Cordial Welcome to 
Edith Thompson 


LYNN, MAss., Dec. 27.—Edith Thomp- 
son, pianist, assisted by Hermann Silver- 
mann, violinist, was heard in a concert 
at the home of Benjamin N. Johnson for 
the benefit of the Aid Society of the Lynn 
Day Nursery, last week. Miss Thompson 
received a cordial welcome to her former 
home and was given a great ovation. 
Master Silvermann, a boy of twelve, was 
warmly greeted. Jeanette Rudin was an 
excellent accompanist. H. J. P. 





Haitovitch Plays with Y. M. H. A. Or- 
chestra 


The Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
Symphony Club, A. W. Binder, conduc- 
tor, gave its first concert of the season 
recently in the Y. M. H. A. auditorium, 
featuring Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto 
with Abraham Haitovitch, the blind vio- 
linist, as soloist. A group of short violin 
numbers by Mr. Binder was redemanded 
by the audience. 
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NEW MUSIC: VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 











Piano A “Scherzo after 
Gargoyles Tagore” and “The Gar- 
Not by goyles of Notre Dame” 
Ornstein (Composers’ Music Cor- 


poration), by Ethel 
Leginska, the first dedicated to Rudolph 
Ganz, the second to Paula Pardee, are 
picturesque exam- 
ples of modernist 
pianoforte writing. 
The brilliant 
Scherzo admirably 
reproduces the 
mad, drunken 
mood of its poem, 
and the inherent 
artistic ugliness of 
the gargoyle of 
stone seems to find 
a faithful echo in 
its keyboard de- 
scription. Their 
composer has writ- 
ten both pieces 
from the stand- 





Ethel Leginska 
point of the more advanced player. 
ok * * 


Two Songs Alma Goatley, in her 
of Human “Lovelight” and ‘“Nest- 
Sentiment ing-Time” (Enoch & 


Sons), has written two 
nicely expressive songs of the ballad 
type, which should give pleasure. Pub- 
lished for high, medium and low voice, 
they are in each case well within range, 
singable and frankly euphonious. And 
for all that they” make no ptetentions 
they are good songs. 


From the Dedicating them to Fritz 
Cotton Kreisler, Clarence 
Fields Cameron White in his 


Op. 18, “From the Cot- 
ton Fields” (Cari Fischer), has written 
three delightful American Negro pieces 
for violin and piano, numbers which no 
violinist who can appreciate charm of 
melody and keen sense for violinistic 
effect in its development can fail to like. 
The “Cabin Song,” “On the Bayou’— it 
has a most caressing lilt—and “Spiri- 
tual” are well contrasted, and all three 
have been conceived for the instrument 
with real imagination and refined musi- 
cianship. 


* * * 
Four New “Tmpression Basque,” 
Songs by “C’est mon . Village,” 
Felix “Mon Jardin,” and “Ma 
Fourdrain Maison” (G. Ricordi & 


Co.) are four new melo- 
dies of the exquisitely finished and ap- 
pealing type which Félix Fourdrain 
writes with such ease of expression and 
grace of presentment. The Basque im- 
pression is a brief bolero tune, nicely 
framed in an _ introductory and a 
closing page of narrative melody. 
“C’est mon Village” is more ten- 
derly nostalgic, with a very lovely, 
suavely melancholy vocal line, dis- 
creetly harmonized. “Mon Jardin,” 
with its two happily contrasted sections, 
is a lyric number of very real charm— 
that delicate charm which is inherent 
in most of this composer’s songs. In 
some ways it seems to appeal more 
directly than its fellows to the listener, 
but then, this is always a personal mat- 
ter. These three songs are for mezzo 
or baritone. “Ma Maison,” a delight- 
fully poetic melody concept, with a 
graceful, lilting middle section, is for 
the soprano—a grateful song, and one 
which justifies itself musically and vo- 


cally, as do its companions. 
oa oo * 


Two In “Down the Lane” and 
Choruses “A World of Dreams” 
by a (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Singer Co.), Claude Warford, 


the well-known singer 
and teacher, has written two flowing, 
attractive little choruses for three-part 
female voices. His text-settings are 
happily expressed, with good voice-lead- 
ing and the proper feeling for euphony 


which the simple three-part chorus de- 
mands. 


* * ab 
Nature- Margeret MHoberg, in 
Music writing her “Log Cabin 
for the Sketches — Two Suites 
Harp-Strings for the Harp” (Oliver 


Ditson Co.) has remem- 
bered that her instrument is peculiarly 
fitted to record some of nature’s most 
poetic moods in tone, and that the sigh- 
ing wind preceded the skilled fingers in 
waking the harp-strings to sound. In 
the first suite “Summer,” “Over the Hill- 
tops,” “Clouds,” “Sunset on the Lake,” 
the charmingly tender “Lazy Lane,” and 
the brilliantly arpeggiate ‘“Camp-fire” 
supply a contrasted group of pieces. In 
‘‘Winter,” the second suite, we have: 
“Snowdrifts,” a quite lovely “Moon- 
light,” and the two more determinedly 
ophonic “Ring of the Axe” and “The 
Hunter.” These sketches are in most 
cases quite possible for the piano key- 
board, and are attractive and sponta- 
neous enough to be worth trying thus, as 
well as playing for the instrument for 
which they are originally set down. 


* * * 
The Echo John Philip Sousa, when 
of a | he wrote “The Last 
Lost Ideal Crusade” (John Church 


Co.) did so, presumably, 
when the World War drew the sharp 
lines of distinction between angel white 
and ebon black, when all who fought 
the holy fight were crusaders. Dr. Keynes 
and the course of events to the con- 
trary, however, this choral ballad for 
mixed voices, set to a good ringing lyric 
which pictures the twentieth century 
crusaders going forth with big guns to 
wrest Jerusalem the golden from the 


‘Turk, who for centuries had prevented 


Christian sectarians from tearing each 
other to pieces there on their common 
religious holidays, is a good, swinging 
musical backing-up for the lost ideal. It 
sings well, it sounds well, it has the 
splendid, ringing march rhythms which 
are its composer’s gift. And what more 
can one ask of a choral ballad? 
* * * 


A Poe Lee S. Roberts, in his 
Setting setting for high or me- 
and other dium voice of “To One In 
Songs Paradise,” by Edgar Al- 


len Poe as well as the 
composers of the other three songs (G. 
Schirmer) here considered, has done 
well by his text. Poe’s poem is one that 
lends itself well to emotional, expres- 
sive vocal interpretation and Mr. Rob- 
erts has found the right phrase, feeling 
and harmonic texture for its lines. Meta 
Schumann’s “Cloudlet” does not borrow 
from anything of Roberts. It is a smooth 
flowing, happily melodied song which 
should please. Oley Speaks renders unto 
God with his “The Lamp in the West,” a 
sacred song comme il faut as regards 
euphony and the religious atmosphere, 
while in “Call of the Lark” he offers 
Caesar, or rather Demos, one of those 
spontaneous melodies (for high and low 
voice) which run so naturally from his 
pen, in the shape of a joyous little matin 


song. wpe 


A Happy Jesse Winne, in his “The 
Thought Twilight Hour” (Win- 
Out of the lee Music Co.), a five- 
Gloaming page “tone-poem” ded- 

icated to Ralph UH. 


Brigham, organist of the Strand Thea- 
ter, New York City, has written a mel- 
low, full-toned romance for piano, which 
has all the slightly melancholy tender- 
ness which a song of the gloaming should 
possess. 


* * * 
Two “Norway, Norway,” 
Norse John Selmer’s melody 
Choruses set to Bjérnson’s patri- 


otic text, and arranged 
for mixed voices by N. Lindsay Norden, 
and Mr. Norden’s transcription of the 
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Reissiger “Olaf Trygvason” (Theodore 
Presser Co.), edited for the Mendelssohn 
Club of Philadelphia, offer other choral 
organizations as well two expressive and 
eftectively led program numbers. Their 
singable effect, in fact, may be said to 
be guaranteed by the fact that Mr. 
Norden has arranged them. 
* 


Georg Henschel’s “A 


New Songs Christmas Song” (John 
by Spross, Church Co.) is a season- 
Henschel able offering in more re- 
and Others spects than one, for the 


two-voice Christmas 
song is not too largely represented. The 
well-known singer and composer has 
written a short, but quite lovely and ex- 
pressive duet setting of the Christmas 
story, with well-planned apposition and 
combination of the voices, and a good 
climax. 

In “Assurance” by Charles Gilbert 
Spress, there are none of the rapid 
flights of arpeggios 
of which this com- 
poser is so fond, 
and which he uses 
with such effect 
in other songs. It 
is a simply ex- 
pressive and 
haunting setting of 
tender poetic lines, 
published for high 
and for low voice. 
Quite easy to sing 
and simple to play 
is Reginald Billin’s 
“If Love Were 
+ gy ge eagge 4 Is.” 
' t has the charm 
Charles Gilbert Spross al’ te: bakher bal. 
lad type and should be useful for teach- 
ing purposes. Dorothy Gaynor Blake’s 
“The Evening of Life” may be summed 
up as four pages of intimate, expressive 
melody to an admirable text; this, too, is 
a valuable teaching song. Franco 
Leoni’s “Dame Nature” is a joyous, 
sparkling little melody, excellent for 
vocalization, and with an attractive text 
idea, all about “Dame Nature, who keeps 
—_—" at Bramble Bush, Hedge 

ow. 





* * * 
Music Three nice little melo- 
From dies, “Would You,” 
Montclair “Joyous Youth” and 


“Autumn,” set to texts 
of Majo Lewis by Mabelanna Corby 
(Lewis Corby), come from Montclair, 
New Jersey. They are pleasantly spon- 
taneous and written with a light, “bal- 
ladine” touch. 


* * * 
A British Julius Harrison is one of 
Suite the best English con- 
for the ductors of the day, we 


are told on excellent 
authority. He is also a 
composer of more than ordinary skill, 
as music of his which we have re- 
viewed has indicated. Before us we 
have his “Worcestershire Suite” (Enoch 
& Sons) for the piano, a work that we 
imagine is also available for orchestra; 
at any rate its contents would suggest 
it. For the benefit of Americans, to 
whom the word Worcestershire indicates 
a condiment for use at dinner, let it be 
clearly stated that the word as used 
here has a geographic not a gastronomic 
meaning. And the titles of the various 
movements support the statement just 
made. “The Shrawley Round” is a capi- 
tal Allegro con vivacita, F Sharp Minor, 
3/8, in which Mr. Harrison shows how 
he can take a simple theme, first an- 
nounced unaccompanied, and toss_ it 
around in various dressings. He builds it 
up into a crashing con bravura and then 
lets it die away ppp, estinto. “Redstone 
Rock,” Con allegrezza, A Flat Major, 
12/16, is one of the most fascinating 
pieces of modern music we have looked 
at. There is in it food for study har- 
monically and also a remarkable devel- 
opment of the figure which opens the 
movement carried out with mastery. 

“Pershore Plums” Mr. Harrison calls 
his third movement, Semplice con moto, 
E Major, 4/8, and all Englishmen know 
what Pershore plums are. We regret 
that we do not. But we can suspect. 
There is the most fetching of harmoniza- 
tions exhibiting here, suggesting the taste 
of the plums, we imagine. Altogether a 
very rare piece. The final number is 
“The Ledbury Parson,” Molto allegro, 
G Major, 6/8, which sounds to us as 
though it were a folk theme which Mr. 
Harrison has made free use of. In any 
case what he has done with it is splendid 
and deserves high praise. 

The four movements are issued in al- 


Piano 





mental 


bum form under one cover; the fir 
three are dedicated respectively to thr: 
noted British musicians of the day, Wi! 
liam Murdoch, the pianist, and Eastho; 
Martin and Eugéne Goossens, the con 
posers. The suite is difficult to play, bu 
well worth working on. Who is goin; 
to give it its first performance in Amer 
ica? 


Mr. Gilberté 
in a Joyful 
Mood 


* * * 


“Come Out in the Swee: 
Spring Night” (Ca 
Fischer) is the title of 
the new Gilberté song. 
which has just come to hand. It is a 
setting of a charming poem by Annie 
Gilberté, the composer’s wife, who so 
often collaborates with him in his songs. 

In this song the 
composer has‘ es- 
sayed the bright, 
cheerful and joyful 
manner that befits 
“A Spring Sere- 
nade.” (The song 
is thus subtitled). 
And without any 
attempt at the pre- 
tentious he has set 
down a _straight- 
forward melodic 
piece, which in its 
naturalness and its 
singableness wins 
the hearer at once. 
The accompani- 
ment is in imita- 
tion of the serenader’s guitar, while in 
the refrain prancing arpeggios add to 
the effect of the conception. Really 
a delightful song in lighter mood, one 
with which to brighten up a group in 
recital, or to sing as a separate number 
in a miscellaneous program. 

The song is issued in three keys, the 
high key calling for a high C on the 
penultimate note. 

* 


Hallett Gilberté 


* * 


M. Faure The French music pub- 
With an lisher who is fortunate 
English enough to have in his 
Translation catalog some songs ad- 


mired in America that 
are not reprintable by our publishers, is 
apparently wise enough these days to 
get out editions with English versions. 
Accordingly “Fleur Jetée” (Paris: J. 
Hamelle) appears in a new edition with 
a splendid English translation, made by 
Frederick H. Martens, known as poet, 
translator, foreign editor of this 
journal and collaborator with the pres- 
ent writer on this review page. Mr. 
Martens has again shown his unusual 
ability to make good singing transla- 
tions. He entitles the song in English: 
“A Flower Cast Aside.” Of the song, 
which is so well known, we can say 
nothing, except that it is one of M. 
Fauré’s best. And his best are very 


good. a 

Four Violin Joan Manén, a number 
Transcrip- of whose compositions 
tions by we had the honor of 


making known to our 
; readers recently, has 
also done some noteworthy transcribing 
for his instrument, the violin. Four 
transcriptions appear, the famous Ga- 
votte of Martini, a Paradies Toccata, Da- 
quin’s “Le Coucou” and a_ Ballet of 
Gluck from “Orfeo” (Vienna: Universal 
Edition). 

Mr. Manén has taken the Martini 
Gavotte out of its natal F Major and put 
it in A with fine violinistic effect. The 
piano part he has conceived anew and in 
shifting the registers about he has made 
the canon in the octave, which the piece 
has always contained, even more charm- 
ing. In the violin part he has employed 
harmonics, pizzicati in octaves and love- 
ly double-stops. The piano part of the 
Daquin “‘Coucou” is a marvel in ingenu- 
ity, the Paradies likewise. The lovely 
melody in F Major from Gluck’s “Orfeo” 
he has set in thirds and sixths with the 
simplest kind of accompaniment, retain- 
ing the purity of the original carefully 
and with reverence. 

All four transcriptions are the work of 
a master-hand. They deserve to become 
known wherever there are concert-violin- 
ists, who, having done justice to the 
transcriptions of several of the best- 
known violinists of the day, are anxious 
to find new and equally worthy material. 
They are not easy to play, requiring art- 
ists of fine perception to present them 
properly. A. W. K 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
PART-SONGS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
“A Welcome,” “In Shadowland,” “Dance 
of the Fays.” For two-part chorus. By 
Luigi Denza (G. Schirmer). “Senorita.” 
Trio. By J. Dessauer. Arr. by Henry 
Houseley. “Dancing the Gay Gavotte.” 
Trio. By Gluck. Arr. by Paul Am- 
brose. “The Piper o’ Dundee.” Arr. by 
Julian Nesbitt (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Joan Manén 
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Feeding Trash to a Trusting Musical Public 


How Artists Are Breaking Faith with the Auditors by Giving Them Inferior Programs—The 
Growing Body of Musical Dissenters—Setting Aside Ethics for Popularity—Building 
Up the Taste—An Artistic Day of Reckoning 











By ALBERT SPALDING 


lie value of good programs in forming and elevating public taste in music cannot 


be exaggerated. 


The musical clubs and organizations throughout the country, 


no less than the artist, have a grave responsibility in this matter which they must 


not fail to meet. 


They constitute the musical government in their respective locali- 


ties, having received their mandate from the music lovers. 
Let us now consider what are the artistic essentials toward the fulfillment of their 


trust. 
means, etc. 


It seems to me that these essentials 
can be fully described in one terse sen- 
tence: The presentation of great works 
finely performed. It will not suffice to 
have a fine performance of indifferent 
works; nor is there any value in pre- 
senting fine works indifferently per- 
formed. And yet, a survey of the pro- 
grams of a season from most of the im- 
portant clubs would indicate that this 
vital issue is being discouragingly side- 
stepped. It is important to insert here, 
in parenthesis, that I am now discussing 
programs of recitalists, and the so-called 
“joint recitals” which seem to be so much 
favored throughout our country. And, 
further, that no personal criticism of any 
individual club or individual artist is 
meant, or implied, by this discussion. 

An existing situation felt to be detri- 
mental can never be helped by personal 
recriminations of it. A frank recogni- 
tion of it, however, a discussion as to its 
cause and effects, and a generally ac- 
cepted responsibility on the part of both 
artists and local managers, can eventu- 
ally stimulate a valuable and far-reach- 
ing movement for the betterment of pro- 
grams. 


A Typical Series 


Let us consider a specified case. A 
Philharmonic Society has been organized 
in a certain town. Enthusiastic music- 
lovers and generous guarantors havé in- 


I do not propose to discuss here the practical side, organization, ways’ and 
I will ask you to consider only the artistic essentials above mentioned. 





sured a large subscription, and a com- 
fortable answer to possible deficits. A 
promising prospectus is issued provid- 
ing a series of six concerts, a symphony 
orchestra, a string quartet, a song re- 
cital, a piano recital, a violin recital and 
a joint recital, song and piano. All the 
music lovers are anticipating a brilliant 
season, and reasonably expect that the 
best in music is to be theirs. 


The names of the artists announced 
are all well known. The indefatigable 
press agent has left no stones unturned. 
We are assured in the advance notices 
that the vocal artist “sang last week to 
an audience of over 8000 persons,” and 
that “she was obliged to generously re- 
spond to many encores.” Further, that 
the great diva made her greatest effect 
in her last two encores, namely, “Sallie’s 
Heartache” and “Coming Through the 
Land of the Dry.” 

True, there is an incorrigible wag in 
the town who is always putting a fly 
in the ointment. But he scarcely dare 
voice his inquiry as to whether the artist 
by any chance happened to sing a pro- 
gram. He had not seen it mentioned, 
but then that really seems to have no 
importance. So he pays for his subscrip- 
tion seat, along with the rest, and se- 
cretly consoles himself with the prospect 
of at least two programs, namely, the 
symphony concert and the quartet con- 
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Albert Spalding, Who Says Some Perti- 
nent Things on Programs of the Day 


cert. He still clings to his illusion that 
it is music he wants to hear. He is not 
quite clear as to whether there exists 
any great literature in the recitalist’s 
repertory, but he still cherishes the vague 
recollection of having heard (at some 
time or other) songs of interesting classic 
and modern composers. He mentions his 
hopes and also his doubts, to the secre- 
tary of the Philharmonic Club. In an- 
swer, she triumphantly points to last 
year’s program, whereon a fine piece of 
song occasionally appears. “But,” he 
argues, “it loses half, if not most, of its 
value, by being sandwiched in between 
trashy works. Why can you not demand 
from the artists a recital program of 
continuous and_ progressive’ interest? 
Why not reserve all the pieces in shorter 
form for the end, and bar encores until 
the close of the program?” But the poor 
man is voted down as being a crank. No 
encores until the end of the program, in- 
deed! What is the use of a “star” with- 
out numerous encores? 


A Criterion of Artistry 


Crossing the ocean lately, I recall a 
conversation on this very subject with a 
well-known soprano. “There is no use,” 
she declared. “I used to give fine pro- 
grams. I don’t do it any more. The 
public does not want them. They only 
judge an artist’s merit by the number of 
encores he or she gives.” I ventured to 
differ with her on this point, but without 
success. Prima donnas are absolute and 
ultimate in their opinions. She presented 
the usual arguments, in favor of her 
contention. They were frank and to the 
point. But the point aimed for cannot be 
judged as other than an exclusively ma- 
terial one. Art is one thing, public pop- 
ularity another. That all artists, includ- 
ing the most sincere, desire popularity 
and material success, there can be no 


question. And there can be no just 
quarrel with an artist for this providing 
he does not allow his efforts in this direc- 
tion to conflict with his artistic ideals, 
in a way detrimental to the latter. 
Public taste in art, like water, runs 
down hill, and if unchecked will end its 
course in a muddy and chaotic stream. 
I know of no cure for it unless artists 
and managers co-operate together and by 
mental stimulation of each other’s efforts 
in the right direction institute a system 
of good plumbing for the art of music. 
If you want your water pure and un- 
contaminated you don’t pipe for it at its 
lowest levels. It is best when obtained 
as near as possible to its source. It is 
the same with music. And its effect on 
the public is the same. Drinking con- 
taminated water is known to be poison- 
ous to the body. Listening to bad music 
is no less poisonous to the mind. I have 
no intention or desire to preach a pessi- 
mistic sermon. It is, nevertheless, a fact 
that in the past few years the programs 
of many recitalists have been going from 
bad to worse. The responsibility for this 
deterioration rests alike with artists and 
managers. I refuse to admit, or believe, 
that the public is more than a passive 
contributor to it. Public opinion is not 
an affirmative quality. It concurs or ac- 
quiesces in leadership. It is, therefore, 
the present leadership which is at fault. 
The artist who sings in the aforemen- 
tioned town gives a trashy program. 


Why? She says it is what the public 
wants. I say it is because she is not an 
artist. If she were a real artist, she 


could as easily argue: First, my pur- 
pose is to sing beautiful songs beauti- 
fully. Second, I can prove myself in 
my way as important an artistic factor 
as ‘the symphony orchestra which is 
playing on the same course; it presents 
a fine program, why should not I do 
likewise? Third, the attendance is as- 
sured by subscription, and I proceed on 
the assumption that they have subscribed 
for an evening of artistic enjoyment and 
not cheap amusement. Fourth, if I can- 
not be re-engaged for proving myself a 
sincere artist, I prefer to forego an en- 
gagement for proving myself not an 
artist. 

In sum, the artist could, and should, 
say all these things to himself. And if 
he does not say or think them they should 
be demanded of him by the organization 
which engages his services. 


“Poverty” of Violin Literature 


There seems to be a fairly prevalent 
belief that violinists’ recital programs 
suffer through the poverty of literature 
for that instrument. But is the litera- 
ture so poor? A glance at the season’s 
programs would seem to indicate it. A 
general model can be described as fol- 
lows: One display concerto, usually su- 
perficial, and two or three groups of 
cheap short pieces, mostly arrangements 
and transcriptions, serve as the vehicle 
which our aspiring virtuoso selects to 
demonstrate his skill. If such a program 
is a portrait of the performer’s artistic 
ambitions—and why should we not ac- 
cept it as such?—he needs but two attri- 
butes to succeed: Finger dexterity and 
quick emotionalism. There will be plenty 
of applause, and probably enough encores 
to satisfy even the artist. 

If, on the other hand, he has a more 
sincere attitude toward his art, he will be 
as ashamed of this kind of a program as 
he will be disgusted with the kind of an 
audience it appeals to. And the fact that 
well-known and_ successful colleagues 
have shown a pernicious example in pro- 
gram making will not satisfy him 
that it is right. Considering the so-called 


“poverty,” violin literature, if com- 
pared to piano literature, certainly 
presents disappointing limitations. But 


it is, nevertheless, immeasurably richer 
than would be dreamed of by any one 
judging its quality and quantity by the 
programs generally presented. 

There exists a wealth of sonatas in the 
classic, romantic, and modern periods. 
Why are these works, the most beautiful 
examples of violin literature, absent from 
recital programs? Is it that the public 
does not wish to listen to them, or is it 
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that the violinist does not wish to play 
them? Some people contend it is the pub- 
lic. But admitting, for the moment, that 
this be so, we must remember that so- 
natas rarely appear on violinists’ pro- 
grams. How, then, can the public, the 
general public, know them? And, not 
knowing them, how can we expect the 
public to want to hear them? 

Turning now to the other hypothesis, 
viz., the reluctance of artists and mana- 
gers to program these great works, the 
following causes might be submitted: 
First, a belief in the theory that a so- 
called highbrow program will have a det- 
rimental effect on the box office. Second, 
a course of training which has not laid 
sufficient stress on the importance of 
these works. Third, a short-sighted sense 
of egotism on the part of the solo violinist 
who fears that, by including a piece of 
chamber music on his program, he may 
find his accompanist usurps an undue 
amount of attention. Fourth, incompe- 
tency of his accompanist. Fifth, sheer 
laziness. 

There may still be further causes than 
the ones above enumerated. It is to be 
hoved, if indeed they do exist, that they 
will be less unworthy ones. Considering 
them in their numerical order and re- 
ferring to No. 1, I claim that there is 
no real foundation for such a theory. It 
is nothing more than the result of in- 
difference on the part of managers and 
artists alike who have not taken the 
pains to discover the contrary; whose 
assumption is based on unconvincing ex- 
periences. By unconvincing experiences 
I mean that it is no fair test to perform 
such works and expect brilliant results 
unless the performer is willing to give 
at least the same amount of attention on 
the intellectual and musical side to their 
presentation that he has given to pyro- 
technical disportings. But this is just 
what he has failed to do. When an oc- 
casional chance finds a Beethoven sonata 
on a program along with Vieuxtemps and 
Paganini, what happens? He _ works 
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tooth and nail at his octaves, harmonics, 
glissandi, etc., while poor old Beethoven 
is left to take care of himself, because 
he happens to flow fairly smoothly on 
the surface. So he lets it flow along, and 
it continues to be what it was at its first 
reading—a surface performance. I would 
not quarrel with any audience which 
found the result of such preparation dull. 
Turning to cause No. 2, we come to a 
very vital issue, indeed, but one beyond 
the purpose of our present considera- 
tion. Undoubtedly there are many teach- 
-rs who fail sufficiently to stimulate their 
pupils to the study of the more intellec- 
tual and musical, as well as the technical 
development of the art. But I am in- 
clined to think that in most cases it is 
because the fundamental impulse is lack- 
ing in the student himself. 

Cause No. 3 seems to be ridiculous on 
the face of it, but its existence is too 
well established, unfortunately, not to be 
acknowledged. The equally prominent 
part played by the accompanist in the 
performance of sonatas is a source of 
alarm to the vainglorious ego of the vir- 
tuoso. It never seems to occur to him 
that a real artist’s purpose should be 
a dedication of himself, and without 
thought to himself, to the performance 
of music; not a display of himself by the 
means of the music. 

There is something to be said for cause 
No. 4, namely, the possible incompetency 
of the accompanist. No violinist can b> 


_expected to present a program properly 


without the assistance of a good musi- 
cian as his accompanist. Even the per- 
formance of the simplest pieces suffer 
materially if he is not thus equip~ed. 
There are to-day a good and increasing 
number of fine young musicians who are 
devoting themselves to the distinguished, 
if inconspicuous, art of accompanying. 
Their development can be greatly stimu- 
lated by solo violinists, by urging them to 
carefully studv all the great sonatos and 
encouraging their efforts by prozrem- 
ming the result of them. 

Cause No. 5, namely, laziness, scarcely 
needs or merits attention. It is bound to 
be its own boomerang and may be left 
to take care of itself. If the violinist 
thinks it is not worth while to present a 
decent program for his concert in the 
small town because, as he expresses it, 
‘it’s good enough for the country bump- 
kins,” he may awake one day to find that 
the skeptical voice of our music lover, the 
wag, has become a force in public onin- 
ion; that it is no longer a crank, a high- 
brow speaking, but a referendum of col- 
lective music lovers. And that referen- 
dum will manifest itself to him in the 
only way he can understand; it will for- 
ret to engage him on a following season. 
The music-loving wag who was unique 
yesterdav is to-day a small minority. To- 
morrow he may be a majority and able 
to control public opinion, and it will he 
then that he will draw uv a balance sheet, 
remembering those who contributed to 
his musical development by playing mu- 
sic, and those who insulted his aspira- 
tions by presenting trash. 





S'nsheimer Quartet and Giorni Score at 
White Plains 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y, Dec. 14.—The 
second of this season’s series of the Com- 
munity Chamber Musie concerts was 
riven at Grace Church Hall last evening. 
It was probably the most successful event 
of its kind which has ever taken place 
here. A highly enthusiastic audience 
heard the program given by the Sins- 
heimer Quartet. with Aurelio Giorni, 
pianist, as assistine artist in the Brahms 
Quintet. The Beethoven anniversary 
was noticed with the plaving of the 
Quartet in B Flat. A novelty was the 
Frank Bridge “Fantasy.” 





Ganz Gets a Surprise in Paris Concert 


When plaving in concert in Paris re- 
cently Rudolph Ganz, the distinguished 
pianist, experienced a shock which prob- 
ably not more than two versons in his 
large audience knew anything about. It 
annears that D. F. McSweeney, associate 
of Charles L. Wagner in the manarement 


of John McCormack, Mr. Ganz and other 


artists, were journeying up from Mar- 
seilles to London in company with Edwin 
Schneider, Mr. MeCormack’s accompan- 
ist, and stopped in Paris on the day of 
Mr. Ganz’s concert. Deciding to give 
Mr. Ganz a surprise they purchased tick- 
ets for the concert and the first intima- 
tion the pianist had of their presence in 
Paris was when he caught Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney’s eye midway in the perform- 
ance of his concerto. According to re- 
ports from Mr. Ganz, he had difficulty 
in restraining his desire to substitute a 
movement in the direction of his unex- 
pected visitors for the last movement of 
the concerto. 


APPLAUD NEGRO CHORUS 





Workers in Tobacco Factory Give Con- 
cert in Richmond 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 2.—Last Tues- 
day night an immense audience com- 
posed of the foremost citizens of Rich- 
mond voiced its approbation of the latest 
venture in music here in no uncertain 
terms. Inc‘dentally this venture it is 
safe to say is the only one of its kind in 
this country, a Colored Festival Chorus, 
composed of Negroes. 

This chorus is made up of the male 
and female employees of the Lorillard 
Tobacco Company’s stemming and strip- 
ping department. Singing in the to- 
bacco factories of Richmond is an essen- 
tial to the production of cigarettes and 
cigars as the growth of the weed. The 
Lorillards and all other manufacturers 
of tobacco have realized this and en- 
courage it among their Negro help in 
the day’s work. This company however 
has gone one step further in organizing 
this chorus for concerts and in choosing 
for its leader, James Brown, a colored 
man of very marked talents, for train- 
ing the voices of his race ensemble. 

This concert was the second of its 
kind and was a revelation to the trained 
musician and a great treat to the audi- 
ence. To hear this body of singers— 
some 250 in number—sing the grand old 
plantation songs such as “Little David 
Play on Your Harp,” “Shout all over 
God’s Heaven,” “Ole Black Joe,” and the 
Spirituals “Roll Jordan Roll,” “God Be 
With You ’Till We Meet Again,” and 
“Snow on the Mountain,” was an inspir- 
ing and elevating experience. The direc- 
tor at all times had his organization 
under skillful control. G. W. 2d, JF. 








Cernell University Orchestra Benefits 
Through New Endowment Fund 


ITHaAcaA, N. Y., Dec. 27.—The Cornell 
University Orchestra gave the first con- 
cert of the season on the evening of Dec. 
14, in Bailey Hall, George L. Coleman 
conducting. The concert was well at- 
tended and the program cordially re- 
ceived by the audience. This is the first 
concert to be given by the Orchestra un- 
der the endowment recently received 
through the bequest of Gerald Hinckley, 
16. 

The string quartet, composed of Carl 
Van Hoesen, Mott Smith, Norman Snyder 
and Allan Geertz, gave a recital on 
Dec. 19. 





Honor Members 


William Simmons, baritone, scored a 
success in songs by Hawley, Nevin, Lohr 
and Huhn, at a concert given by the 
Legion of Honor, New York City, at the 
Hotel Commodore. 





Myrna Sharlow Admired in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IowA, Dec. 22. na 
Sharlow, who gave the second number 
on the College and Community Concert 
Course at Coe College recently, was well 
received by an audience of local mus‘c 
lovers. Granville English as accompan- 


ist was received with marked approval. 
C. H: G. 








Handel’s “Messiah” Given Its Sixteent} 
Performance in Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


MOUNT VERNON, IA., Dec. 22.—The gj 
teenth annual performance of Hande! 
“Messiah” by the Cornell College QO, 
torio Society, the Cornell College orch 
tra and four soloists, under the dire 
tion of Prof. Frank Shaw of the co: 
servatory of music, on Dec. 18, was cha 
acterized by local critics as the best ev: 
given in this city. The oratorio socie: 
of 150 vo'ces gave evidences of hai 
work, while the orchestra of thirty piec 
showed up to excellent advantage. Th 
soloists were Annie Pierce, Mount Ve; 
non soprano, Mina Hager, Chicag: 
contralto; Ottis Patton, Mount Verno: 
tenor, and Rollin Pease, Chicago, bass 
All were very well received. 

Chief credit for the success of th 
concert is due to Frank H. Shaw, who di 
rected the rehearsals as well as the pub- 
lic performance. C. H. G. 
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London, England, Dec. 8, 1920. 
ARIS appears to be in the throes of 
another Boxer rebellion, the object 

of which is to cast out the foreign bar- 
barian from her concert-halls and opera- 
houses. It is led by a number of com- 
posers who claim, on behalf of their 
confreres and themselves, that French 
music has been elbowed out of the pro- 
vrams of the past season. It is easy to 
reply that, by their own confession, their 
motives are not free from bias, but it is 
not so easy to dispose of the argument 
that French music should have elbow- 
room in France. Asa matter of fact the 
music of France has not suffered such 
erave disadvantages as that of the Eng- 
jish-speaking countries, where the anti- 
national attitude is commonly regarded 
as the hall-mark of sound musical taste. 
The French have made up their minds 
that it never shall, and in that, provided 
that they do not let themselves be led 
to extremes, they are entitled to our 
support. In all probability they will in- 
dulge in some verbal excesses, for the 
French mind is logical, and has the dis- 
concerting habit of pursuing an argu- 
ment to its logical conclusion. But I, 
for one, believe that the excesses will be 
merely verbal, and that the practical 
significance of all this wrangling is an 
attempt to arrive at a compromise that 
will appeal to reasonable men, even mu- 
sicians. 

A reasonable view will of course not 
entertain the exclusion of any music old 
or new, native or foreign. Any attempt 
to rule out the German classics, and even 
the modern Germans, is doomed to fail- 
ure by its own inherent silliness. That is 
one extreme. The other is represented 
by people who love their Beethoven so 
much that they consider their devotion 
enough to excuse them from listening to 
anything else. 


Discarding the Moderns 


The choice of Beethoven for their god 
was not made by them. It was made by 
others and accepted by them, and they 
are now following precedent by allow- 
ing others to seek out the Beethoven of 
the next generation. They are like those 
people who are full of devotion to the 
government and do not exercise the 
franchise. But there is another strong 
argument against their attitude. Velas- 
quez was a great painter, and Shake- 
speare was a great playwright. Edu- 
cated men and women hold them in as 
high esteem as they do Beethoven. But 
they do not allow them to-get into the 
way of the practising painters and play- 
wrights in their midst, though these may 
fail to produce such pictures as Velas- 
quez, or such plays as Shakespeare. In 
these arts the feeling of community is 
strong. It is recognized that the modern 
painter and playwright has his message 
to the community, and a right to the 
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latter’s attention. It is only in music 
that one is brought up against the dead 
wall. There is no virtue in this, or in 
the eloquence that is so freely expended 
on behalf of the vis imertiae. Some- 
where between these two extremes lies 
the reasonable compromise, and_ the 
French, the English and the Americans, 
will eventually make their own way to- 
wards discovering it. One cannot pre- 
scribe methods. One can only suggest 
them. 

The French musicians have suggested 
taxation, and there is sense in the idea, 
for if the preference in favor of foreign 
music is really as strong as concert-man- 
agers would have us believe, the public 
would not mind paying a little extra for 
its indulgence. In Musical News, of 
which I have lately become the editor, 
I have suggested doubling the entertain- 
ment tax upon any concert of which less 
than a third consists of native music. 
The same principle would apply of course 
to Italian opera, Viennesse musical com- 
edy and American films. The entertain- 
ment tax is not a heavy item, and per- 
haps even too small a fine to levy upon 
those who refuse any encouragement to 
their compatriots. Still I believe that it 
is sufficient to cause people to acquire 
the new habit of thinking. At present, 
for instance, they will go to a musical 
comedy of Continental extraction with- 
out reflecting for a moment that music 
just as good is to be found at home, and 
that those who could provide it are be- 
ing crowded out. They are not really 
anti-patriotic, but just thoughtless, and 
there is no quicker way of stimulating 


a man’s thinking apparatus than through 
his pocket. 


Protective Tariff for Art 


I am not familiar with American tax- 
ation, but I am aware that in one re- 
spect at least the suggestion I make 
here constantly receives practical appli- 
cation. If an American art-lover prefers 
collecting old masters to acquiring the 
works of living American painters, and 
succeeds in discovering an authentic pic- 
ture on the Continent, your excise auth- 
orities know precisely how to deal with 
him on his arrival at New York. What 
difference is there between his position 
and that of the American music-lover 
who prefers listening to German classics 
to becoming acquainted with the works 
of American composers? Why should 
the one pay and the other get off scot- 
free? Note that there is no question of 
quality. The New York excise-man will 
not withdraw his claim on being assured 
that the old master is a finer picture 
than any American painter has yet pro- 
duced. If he is an ordinary excise-man 
he will reply rudely. If he happens to 
be polite, he will explain that he is the 
employee of the American nation, and 
has to consider first the interests of his 
employer. And a right good answer it 
is too. Taxation has not seriously im- 
peded the collecting of old masters, and 
it would not seriously interfere with the 
performance of foreign music. But it 
wou!d have the effect of reminding peo- 
ple which is foreign and which is native, 
and if they allowed their thoughts to 
travel a little further they might dis- 
cover that living Americans have a 
stronger claim upon them than dead Ger- 
mans. Just a little more thought, and it 
might also occur to them that, just as 
there is a law of supply and demand, 
there is a subtle relation between crea- 
tion and appreciation. Even Italian 
painting and German music had their 
beginnings. They throve and rose to 
greatness because Italians and Germans 
appreciated and encouraged them. 





DAMROSCH CONDUCTS 


Annual Performance In- 
formed with Life and Power 
—Noted Soloists 


An iron-bound Christmas-tide institu- 
tion here, “The Messiah” has its ups and 
downs. One year it is sung with all the 
somnolence of dreary ritual carried 
through to satisfy ancient scruples, an- 
other it seems impregnated with an 
awakened interest and vitality. Its 
course ran smoothly on Monday evening 
of last week when the Oratorio Society, 
under Walter Damrosch, sang it before 
a vast audience in Carnegie Hall. The 
performance was spirited in movement 
and dramatic in effect, besides maintain- 
ing a remarkable degree of precision, in- 
cisiveness and power. The chorus 
seemed better balanced than on a num- 
ber of past occasions and its enthusiasm 
for this music never flagged. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s cuts kept the oratorio within 
reasonable limits. But why eliminate 
the fugue in the overture and a thing 
so inspiring as “The Trumpet Shall 
Sound?” It is difficult to single out any 
choral feature that especially predomi- 
nated last week, yet the overpowering 
effect of the “Surely He Hath Borne our 
Griefs” should be cited above all else. In 
view of the general excellence attained it 
might not be amiss to inquire why the 
Oratorio Society does not endeavor to 
achieve in the ‘Glory to God” the effect 
conceived by Handel when he marked 
this chorus with the suggestive direction 
“da lontano.” 

The quartet consisted of Frieda 
Hempel, Mabel Beddoe, Judson House 
and Royal Dadmun, who discharged their 
various duties most conscientiously and, 
in the main to advantage. Miss Hempel 
sang “Rejoice Greatly” beautifully, with 
regard alike to tone and execution. “I 
Know that my Redeemer Liveth” fell 
somewhat short of this achievement. 
Miss Beddoe’s work recommends itself 
more by routined assurance than by con- 
spicuous vocal qualifications. On the 
other hand, the tenor, Judson House, has 
both voice and style and acquitted him- 
self honorably in “Every Valley,” dis- 
posing with facility of its extended florid 
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‘MESSIAH’ SPIRITEDLY 


phrases. Only now and then does he 
succumb to the temptation of forcing his 
tones. Mr. Dadmun’s voice is somewhat 
light for the bass numbers, its flexibility 
not altogether equal to the demands of 
“Why do the Nations.” But the singer 
shows experience, musicianship and sub- 
stantial grasp. The applause for all 
four reached a pitch of considerable 
heat. The New York Symphony had no 
troubles with Handel’s aia 
— Fe 


BERUMEN ADMIRED ANEW 
IN HIS ANNUAL RECITAL 








Young Pianist’s Playing Shows Evi- 


dences of Greater Power, Tonal 
Beauty and Nuance 


Ernesto Berumen, the justly admired 
young pianist, gave his annual recital 
at Aeolian Hall Tuesday afternoon of 
last week, and again delighted his hear- 
ers by the brilliant and substantial mu- 
sical qualities of his playing. His play- 
ing furnishes evidences of greater depth, 
power and authority as well as of a 
wider range of tonal beauty and nuance. 
It is always marked by intelligence, high 
seriousness, rhythmic vitality and ex- 
ceptional clarity in illuminating details 
and polishing phrases. 

Mr. Berumen’s program was interest- 


ing, if uneven last week. It included a 
Chaconne by Handel, a Minuet by Haydn 


—both gratifyingly unfamiliar—a per- 


version by Ignaz Friedman of the 
“Dance of the Happy Spirits” from 
“Orfeo,” Brahms E Flat Rhapsody, 





Squambati’s “Nenia’”—previously played 
here by Leslie Hodgson—a brilliant con- 
cert Allegro by Granados and some well 
made but prolix variations by Chevillard. 
There were also pieces by Fauré, Palm- 
gren, Dohnanyi and the ‘Mephisto 
Waltz” of Liszt. ae 


WELCOME SHATTUCK IN 
RECITAL IN HOME STATE 











Wisconsin Pianist Received Warmly 
When He Gives Program in 
Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 22.—Arthur Shat- 
tuck, Wisconsin’s own favorite pianist, 
drew a capacity audience at the Pabst 
Theater. Margaret Rice, who manages 
Mr. Shattuck’s tours, also placed him 


in the course of Twilight Musicales and 
with notable success. 

Very few pianists can draw a full the- 
ater in Milwaukee. Mr. Shattuck not 
only brought a large number of auditors, 
but he kept them interested in a remark- 
able way as well. Mr. Shattuck is never 
lost in mental abstractions. His playing 
is direct and sincere. “His message is 
clear. Few can provide a more massive 
tone volume from the piano than can 
Shattuck. On the other hand, he brings 
forth the refinements of the piano with 
facile ease. 

In a program of Liszt, Bach, Pales- 
trina, Mendelssohn and Brahms, Shat- 
tuck manifested the qualities named, 
while the modern writers like Palmgren 
and Debussy were given an equally at- 
tractive setting. Bach was given a 
melodic drive and a rhythmical bound 
under his hands which were most de- 
lightful to his audience, while the Liszt 
Rhapsody became a work of such mag- 
nificence and strength as to hold one al- 
most spellbound. 

Vital and virile playing is perhaps 


what makes Shattuck’s work as _ inter- 
esting—even more _ interesting — than 
some of the older masters. Not more 


than one pianist in recent years has won 
a more attentive hearing here than did 
Mr. Shattuck. Wisconsin is proud of 
Shattuck and with justice. C. 0. &. 





Zimbalist Warmly Received at Mount 
Vernon, Ia. 


MOUNT VERNON, IowA, Dec. 18.—Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, giving the second 
concert of the Cornell College Artist 
Course Tuesday night, Dec. 14, was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by a crowd of 
music lovers. Opening his program with 
three movements from Mozart’s Concerto 
in A Major, he proceeded through a 
series of numbers by Beethoven, Haydn, 
Tchaikovsky, Sarasate and Bizet-Sara- 
sate. He responded to five encores. 

C.-s.. & 


Moiseiwitch Makes Friends in Denver 
Upon His First Appearance There 


DENVER, COL., Dec. 22.—Benno 
Moiseiwitch, pianist, was greeted by an 
audience of 2500 persons upon his first 
appearance here last week. His playing 
of the classics was most satisfying, al- 
though his Brahms seemed to be lacking 
in poetry. However, his success was em- 
phatie. 
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Mezzo Soprano 


“Has an uncommonly beautiful voice” 


“Has the Art of Interpretation” 


Management: 


NATIONAL CONCERTS, INC. 


John Brown, President 


Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 
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Columbus Clubs Found School 
To Teach Negro Children Free 





Women’s Music Society Establishes Catherine Tuttle Settle- 
ment to Provide Free Tuition for Colored Children—White 
Teachers Volunteer for Work— Ella May Smith the 


Director 








OLUMBUS, O., Jan. 2.—An enterprise 
unique in the musical life of Amer- 
ica is the Catherine Tuttle Music Set- 


tlement which is flourishing in Columbus 
as a music school for Negro children 
and with a faculty composed entirely of 
prominent white teachers who give their 
services voluntarily. The school was 
founded last October by the Women’s 
Music Club. None are accepted as 
students but children supposedly too 
poor to study with private teachers out- 
side the settlement. In this way there 
is no trespassing upon the field of the 
regular music teacher. The school has 
already elicited a wide interest in the 
community and there are seventy-five 
prospective students on the waiting list. 

Before the establishment of this set- 
tlement, the Women’s Music Club had 
already ‘directed seven music settlements 
as follows: South Side (Methodist); 
West Side (Congregational); Hermione 
Schontahl (Jewish); St. Paul’s Neigh- 
borhood House (Episcopalian); Godman 
Guild (Non-Sectarian) ; West Main 
Street (Presbyterian) and Central Set- 
tlement (Non-Sectarian). Mrs. Ella May 
Smith, president emeritus of the club of- 
fered to organize this new settlement and 


ie, 





Negro Grand Opera Company 
Incorporated 


LBANY, N. Y.—The Negro 

Grand Opera Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated at the Sec- 
retary of State’s office with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000, with the ob- 
ject of fostering the production of 
grand opera among Negroes. The 
directors are H. Laurence Free- 
man, Waldo L. Freeman and Car- 
lotta L. Freeman, all of New York 











to act in the capacity of head worker. 
The school was called the Catherine Tut- 
tle Music Settlement in memory of the 
late Catherine Tuttle, who was benefac- 
tor to the fine arts and various philan- 
thropies of the city, and whose special 
interest in the Negro race inspired many 
gifts to Tuskegee and other institutions. 

Mrs. Smith had no trouble in gathering 
about her a group of teachers favorably 
known in the city, among them Mar- 
jorie Rosemond and William Wylie, 
teachers of singing, Mr. Wylie also being 
conductor of the chorus; Alan Schaefer, 
teacher of violin and director of the or- 
chestra; Jeannette Lewis Doty, teacher 
of banjo, guitar and mandolin and all the 
plectrum instruments and director of the 
class of these instruments. In addition 
Nellie Stout, Marie Collins and Mrs. 
Smith take care of as many piano stu- 
dents as possible, each teacher giving 
from two to eight hours a week to the 
school. 

The young students, therefore, have 
the advantage of instruction from teach- 
ers of wide experience, Mrs. Smith hav- 
ing been long engaged in teaching piano, 
singing, music history and theory. She 
was for thirteen years president of the 
Women’s Music Club and is at present 
chairman of American Music of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. As 
to the other members of the faculty, Miss 
Rosemond was educated at Oberlin Con- 
servatory and the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York. Mr. Wylie is a con- 
cert singer of training in New York and 
Italy. Miss Collins has taught for five 
years in Columbus, is the organist in a 
leading church, and has been Minnie 
Tracey’s regular accompanist for her 
singing class in Columbus. Mrs. Doty, 
who formerly directed the Nordica Club 
in Washington graduated at Leipsic un- 
der Reinecke in piano and also studied 
violin and voice there. She studied man- 


Columbus and is at present a student of 
Jean Ten Have of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory. 

A small fee is charged for the lessons 
given at the settlement, chiefly to pre- 
serve the self respect of the student. 
This nominal fee is used to keep up the 
incidental expenses of the music school. 


Found Music Library 


A music library for the school has been 
started by Mrs. Smith and she is solicit- 
ing contributions from composers, pub- 
lishing houses and private individuals. 

Class lessons for violin, piano and 
vocal students are now being planned, to 
take care of the large waiting list. 

Scholarships are to be offered for 
those students who have the best record 
for the whole school year. <A public con- 
cert is being arranged for June which 
shall show forth the season’s work in 
the various branches of instruction. 

In order, to secure extra support for 
the work of the school three well known 
artists, Mr. Wylie, Bernard Miller and 
Hazel Clinger recently gave a benefit re- 
cital for the settlement. 

This school was established because 
the children of the colored race were the 
only class of the poor in Columbus that 
were not being looked after musically. 
It is said there are over 20,000 colored 
persons in Columbus, of whom about 
5000 have come from the South during 
the past year. It was to provide the 
uplifting influence of music for these 
young people that the settlement was 
founded. It is situated in the comfort- 
able quarters of the Community House 
for the colored people, under the aus- 
pices of Community Service. 





Kriens Symphony Club Provides Festive - 


Music for Netherland League 


A Christmas Concert by the Kriens 
Symphony Club was given recently be- 
fore the Universal Netherland League at 
the New York City College. Soloists who 
were cordially received, included Eman- 
uel Schmauk, organist of the Holy Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church; Mrs. Henry Dop- 
per-Siedenburg, soprano, and Jan van 
Bommel, baritone. There was a large 
audience. 





Inga Julievna Active in Concert Work 


Inga Julievna, the Norwegian soprano, 
appeared in Philadelphia in a concert on 
Dec. 27. On Jan. 16 she sings at Ellis 
I-land for the immigrants, on the 25th 
in East Orange, the 29th a re-appearance 


Christen Adolph Bolm’s Son 


A group of distinguished musicians 
artists gathered at the home of Ad 
Bolm, famous Russian dancer, and J 
Bolm, on Dec. 26, on the occasion of 
christening of their six months’ old 
Olof Andreas. A delightful progran 
musical numbers was furnished 
Carlos Salzedo on the harp, and a pi 
work dedicated to Olof Bolm by 
Salzedo was also presented. Amo). 
those who attended were Natalie Cu: 
Burlin, Paul Burlin, Kurt Schind 
Rosina Galli, Mrs. Galli, Carlos Salz 
Mrs. Salzedo, Mme. Nina Koshetz, Laz: 
Saminsky, Nicolas Roerich, Mrs. R 
rich, Katherine A. Bamman, Mlle. § 
fray, and many others. 





San Antonio Forces in Second Offerin,y 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 21.—Day | 
Griffin, local baritone, has organized 
choral club in Victoria which recent! 
presented for its second concert, Cowan , 
“The Rose Maiden,” at the Hauschi'|| 
Opera House. Mrs. J. V. Carrol is 
president of the club and Mrs. Clarence 
Goldman, accompanist. Those partici- 
pating were Mrs. J. H. Clegg, Mrs. 4. 
F. Mulholland, Mrs. J. Ray Gervais, Mrs. 
Jesse Kern, Mildred Shaw, Theo Ander. 
son, G. Clarence Goldman, M. M. Joh: 
son, A. C. Kappe, and the director, Dav 
Griffin. Mrs. Chas. L. Grunder supplic 
violin numbers. G. M. T. 





Melville Clark and Dorothy Drew Speich 
Announce Engagement 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 1—The engag.- 
ment has been announced of Dorothy 
Drew Speich, pianist, and Melville Clark, 
cellist, both of this city. Miss Speich 
is at present a senior in the College | 
Fine Arts of the Syracuse University 
and was formerly a student at the Bos- 
ton Conservatory of Music. Mr. Clark, 
who is well-known both as a ’cellist ani 
a harpist, studied in London and Paris. 
He is president of the Clark Music Com- 
pany and the Clark Harp Manufacturing 
Company and has also made many me- 
chanical improvements in the harp. Ile 
has been the secretary of the Centra! 
New York Music Festival Association 
since 1912. The wedding will take plac 
immediately. 


Orlando, Fla., is the latest booking on 
the Southern tour which the Letz Quartet 
will make beginning Jan. 28. It has 
also been booked for a concert at the 

















City. W. A. H. dolin with Valentine Abt. Mr. Schaefer in Philadelphia and Feb. 1 again in University of North Carolina, Chapel 
a studied the violin with Maude Cockins in East Orange. Hill, N. C., on Feb. 15. 
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BACKUS-BEHR, ELLA 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


PAOLINA BERT 


Coaching for Ramee in French and Italian 
o, Siemon 
Studio: 352 W 


WILLIAM §. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 








MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
Tel., Riverside 2605 





1 W. 89th St., New York 


DUDLEY BUCK, Teacher of Singing 


50 West 67th ce Phone Ool. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. KATHRYN GARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
5910 Schuyler. 
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ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 58th St., New York 


REBEGCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Mustea} _Amorice 








JOHN WARREN ERB°O™22crox—cosce— 


Tel. Oclumbus 2848 


Addreas: 241 West 724 St.. New York 





Thursday and Friday Afternoons 





Adriaan E. FREN | Teacher of Singing 


Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
809 Carnegie Hall 


JACOB GEGNA, Violinist 


MASTER CLASSES IN REPORTOIRE 
Studio: 25 E. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenow 5191 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
at Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 
ooklet: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its. branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 


Circle 8053 


TEACHERS OF 


Frank HEMSTREET “™Sincinc 
Tel. Columbus 1405 


50 West 67th St. 
Summer Olasses 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntingtos Avenue 
BOSTON = 


HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Ooaching 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 185¢ 


Private Studio: 











Telephone, 











MASS. 











SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor < Conservatory, Berlir ; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 312 W. 69th St., New York 











ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalisation’’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. 71st St., New York 
‘Phone Col. 2019 








HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE SITTIG TRIO Xie 4eEE™° 


AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th Street, New York City 








Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


Soprano 
Votce Oulture Repertotre 
813 West 57th Street, New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


LAURA £. MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


MAUD MORGAN—Har Ip Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 


(feasting Children a Sapeias ty) 
216 W. 56th 8 Phone Oircle 1505 


EDMUND J, MYER, Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SHATITLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Messo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of ® Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 

Piano and 


EUGENIO PIRANI == Composition 


New York—Steinway Hall, 107 Hast 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy, 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Steging 
Studio 144 Bast 62nd &t., New York 


























Phone. Schuyler 9520 
ACCOMPAN:S! 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS sco 


Studio: 115 East 34th St., New York 
Tel, 2444 Murray Hill 


EMILIO VACCARO 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCER 
Studio 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8638 Wadsworth 
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Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Paylow? 
8647 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon 8110 


CRYSTAL WATERS, Mezzo Soprano 


Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 

*Phone Plaza 3223 


THE WILDER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Batablished 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main S8t., Burl . we 

Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


MIKOLA ZAN Grane Ogece Baritone 


(Prague Opera) 
rue eof Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lampe" 


Studio: 125 B. 87th St., New York 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Norms. Singing 


“ME. ANNA E. ZIBGLER, Director 


ll singers made gelf- rting. 
esetecnetliens Opera House, 1425 ae N.Y 
New York and Asbury Park. 
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SEIDEL’S PROGRAM GAINS HIM ESTEEM 





Violinist, in Taxing Offerings, 
Proves Superb Performer 
at Carnegie Recital 


Although he has appeared in New 
York this season at.the Lexington The- 
ter in joint recital with Harold Bauer, 
.s soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monie and visiting soloist at the Sunday 


night concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Toscha Seidel gave his first Car- 
negie Hall recital of the season on Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 1. The remarkable 
young Russian, whose performances once 
‘more enthused a big audience, began the 
New Year well with a superb delivery 
of one of the most taxing programs he 
1as yet presented in New York. Few 
¢ the younger members of the Auer 
fock could undertake as he did the D 
Minor Sonata of Brahms. With Harry 
Kaufman, his admirable pianist, Mr. 
Seidel joined in a fiery performance of 
the work, a performance which had rhap- 
sodie moments called forth by youth, but 
which, on the whole, was a broad and in- 
teresting reading. 

Sinding’s Suite in A Minor is better 
musie than it often seems to be when 
played indifferently. Mr. Seidel took its 
opening Presto right up to tempo, his 


bow dancing its measures with perfec- 
tion. In the Adagto—one of the best 
movements Sinding ever wrote, by the 
way—he held his audience. The final 
Tempo giusto, with its difficult cadenza, 
was an exhibition of violin playing in 
the polyphonist’s manner. There was an 
ovation for the violinist after it, numer- 
ous recalls, a real demand for encores. 
But Mr. Seidel waited until later and 
confined himself to coming out and bow- 
ing repeatedly. 

Divided into two groups there were 
also Beethoven’s Romanze in F, the 
Schumann-Auer “Vogel als Prophet,” the 
Francouer-Kreisler “Sicilienne et Rigau- 
don,” an Eklog by Kramer and the Valse 
Paraphrase by Hubay. Each shorter 
number was done with infinite charm, 
with daintiness where the birds of Schu- 
mann suggést it, and with a terrific dy- 
namic pulse in the overornamented 
Hubay piece. There is lots of “go” in 
it, it has a fine piano part, and Mr. 
Seidel plays it magnificently, with an 
elan that lifts you out of your chair. 

There were encores, among them the 
Schubert-Kreisler ballet music from 
“Rosamunde,” the Beethoven Gavotte in 
F, Mr. Seidel’s own version of “Eili, 
Eili,”’ and many others. 

Mr. Kaufman’s accompaniments again 
earned him a place among the most dis- 
tinguished players in the field. 

A. W. K. 





ANNUAL OFFERING 
B¥ CHICAGO CHORUS 


Apollo Club in Fine Reading of 
‘“Messiah”—Greet Pavlowa, 
Spalding and Hackett 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Those who sneer at 
English as a consonantal and unsingable 
language would have been hard put to it 
to explain the singing of the Apollo Club 
in “Messiah,” Sunday afternoon in Or- 


chestra Hall. Every word, every syl- 
lable, was distinctly understood, in all 
the choruses. 

Harrison Wild has instilled “Messiah” 
into his choristers by many years of 
training, for the oratorio is given an- 
nually. The singing went smoothly, with 
enthusiasm and musicianly finish, and 
worked up to beautiful climaxes in the 
“Wonderful” and “Hallelujah” choruses. 

Elsa Harthan Arendt, soprano; Ethel 
Jones, contralto; Frederick Gunster, 
tenor, and Fred Patton, basso, supplied 
the solos. . 

Anna Pavlowa, fairy goddess of the 
dance, displayed again her charming 
grace in the Auditorium Theater . Sun- 
day night. Authoritative interpretation, 
bearing the stamp of studied and fin- 
ished art, was hers, and she was the 
embodiment of the poetry of motion. Mr. 
Stepanoff drew salvos of applause after 
the Russian dance with Pavlowa. The 
first spontaneous enthusiasm of the even- 
ing was aroused by Alexandre Volinine’s 
prodigious leaping, in the ballet “Ama- 
rilla.” Another new ballet was “The 
Enchanted Lake,” to the accompaniment 
of a medley of Schubert airs, splendidly 
played by the orchestra under Theodore 
Stier’s direction. The Auditorium had 
been sold out for three weeks for Pav- 
lowa’s appearance. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, and Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, appeared in joint pro- 
gram Tuesday morning in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel, on the 
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series of Kinsolving Musical Mornings. 
Mr. Spalding showed himself a true mas- 
ter of the violin, his tone having warmth, 
appealing beauty, color and variety. He 
made an arrangement of a Brahms 
waltz by David Hochstein sparkle and 
glow with dancing melody and exquisite 
tone. Arthur Hackett showed himself a 
skilled singer of good music, who appre- 
ciated the subtleties of interpretation and 
the nuances of meaning in the music. 
His voice was full and pleasing, espe- 
cially in the middle range. 

Poetry sparkled in the music of Chopin 
and the classic composers, Debussy and 
the moderns, in Blanche Goode’s piano 
recital, Tuesday afternoon, in Kimball 
Hall. Her interpretations were essen- 
tially poetic, especially in the three 
Chopin numbers, for she played them 
with keen appreciation of the delicate 
witchery that lies hidden in the score. 
Her program included a “Rain Song,” 
written by herself, a wholly enjoyable 
number. F. W. 





Falk Appears in Quaker City Benefit 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—Under the 
auspices of the Osteopathic Hospital of 
Philadelphia, Jules Falk, violinist, was 
heard at the Bellevue-Stratford in an 
interesting program assisted by Malvina 
Ehrlich, pianist. His numbers included 
Eccles’s G Minor Sonata, Wieniawski’s 
D Minor Concerto, and other works of 
Nardini, Couperin, Zeckwer, Valder, Bur- 
leigh, Tchaikovsky, Elgar, Schumann- 
Auer and Chabrier. Miss Ehrlich was 
heard in numbers of Mendelssohn-Liszt 
and Beethoven. 

Among other appearances of Mr. Falk 
was a recital at the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association on the evening of 
Dec. 26, when he was assisted by Sara 
Stein, soprano, and Clarence Fuhrman, 
pianist. 





Ellison Van Hoose in_ Recital at 
Galveston 
GALVESTON, TEX., Dec. 27.—Ellison 


Van Hoose, tenor, assisted by Mrs. La 
Rue Nelson, soprano; Mrs. Virgil Hardee 
Gillan, contralto; C. G. Elliott, bass; J. 
Moody Dawson, violinist; and Mrs. Sora 
H. Nelson, pianist and accompanist, gave 
an interesting recital in the ballroom of 
Hotel Galvez lately. The concert which 
was directed by Mr. Van Hoose, was 
sponsored by the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the Thirty-third Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. E. M. H. 


Recital by Mr. Seibert in Reading 


READING, Pa., Dec. 29.— Henry F. 
Seibert, organist and choirmaster of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, was heard in 
a recital the evening of Dec. 26. Mr. 
Seibert played artistically works of 
Adam, Buck and Yon. Another interest- 
ing feature of the program was the 
presentation of Horatio Parker’s “The 





Dream of Mary” with Mr. Seibert as 
organist, Catharine Yocum, soprano; 
May J. Brumbach, contralto; Joseph 
Vozella, tenor, and Daniel Weidner, 


basso, soloists and the Trinity Choir of 
forty voices. A sextet composed of Miss 
Yocum, Miss Brumbach, Mrs. Eaches, 
Mrs. Beck, Mrs. Yost and Miss Flicht- 
horn was also heard. 





YOLANDA MERO AGAIN 
IMPRESSES IN RECITAL 





Noteworthy Pianistic Art Displayed by 
Pianist at Season’s Sec- 
ond Recital 


Yolanda Mér6é gave her second piano 
recital of the season in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 3, devoting her pro- 
gram to compositions by Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt. Mme. Méré en- 
joys the distinction of being a pianist 
of the very first rank and her playing 
upon this occasion did not fall below the 
standard she has set for herself in pre- 
vious appearances. Indeed, she has sel- 
dom displayed more genuine artistry or 
commanded a greater beauty of tone or 
more variety of moods than in her last 
recital. ; 

The Beethoven Sonata, Op. 10, in D 
Major, opened the program, and it was 
given a sincere and poetic reading. On 
previous occasions Mme. Méré has found 
difficulty to confine her enthusiasm to the 
limitations of the piano, something, if it 
be a fault, which was absent in her play- 
ing on Monday afternoon. Her pianis- 
simo passages were delightful, which, 
coupled with her flawless command of 
the pedal, made several of her numbers, 
notably Chopin’s Valse and Berceuse, 
stand out as gems of piano playing. 

However, it is in such numbers as 
Schumann’s “Aufschwung” and “Ende 
vom Lied,” by the same composer, and 
the Liszt compositions which reveal Mme. 
Mér6 as a pianist of fire and vigor. The 
broad outlines of the numbers give rein 
to the torrential moods and vivid colors 
of which she is so abundantly possessed 
and which she never fails ‘+ impart to 
her hearers. A large audience evinced 


its pleasure in her performance. 
B. ©. 





Ann Thompson Honored in Home Town, 
Ardmore, Okla. 


ARDMORE, OKLA., Jan. 1.—An ovation 
was accorded Ann Thompson, pianist, 
upon her recent return home from Los 
Angeles. She was presented by the 
Rotary Club. At one time she appeared 
in Oklahoma City as the club’s repre- 
sentative. She is an honorary Rotary 
life member. The final number of the 
program was her own composition “On 
the Desert.’”’ While on the Pacific Coast 
Miss Thompson was accompanist for 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, and others. _ a> ae 





Shattuck to Be Heard Again 


On his return to the New York recital 
field after an absence of years, Arthur 
Shattuck, the American pianist, will play 
a Bach-d’Albert Toccato, “Ricercar” by 
Palestrina; a Bach-Busoni Chorale, an 
Impromptu and Minuet by Schubert, 
Mendelssohn’s “Variations Serieuses,” 
three Palmgren numbers, and numbers by 
de Severac, Debussy and Liszt. Mr. 
Shattuck’s recital will be given at Aeo- 
lian Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 18. 





Walter Golde Weds Edith Shear Sullivan 


Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Francis Jackson 
have announced the marriage of their 
sister, Edith Shear Sullivan, to Walter 
Golde, the New York accompanist and 
coach, on Dec. 29, at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. After a brief honeymoon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Golde will return to New York and 
be at home on East Fifty-sixth Street 
after Feb. 1. 





Applaud Gladice Morisson in Waltham 


WALTHAM, MaAss., Jan. 2.—On New 
Year’s eve, Gladice Morisson, soprano, 
sang with success two groups of songs, 
one jn French and one in English at her 
appearance here, under the auspices of 
the Waltham Woman’s Club. There was 
an audience of more than 1000. Edith 
Read played able accompaniments for the 
singer. 


GRAINGER DAZZLES 
AS MONTEUX AID 


“Hewn Out of Rhythm” Critic 
Finds Him—An Impres- 
sive Program 

BosTON, Jan. 1.—Brilliant and thrill- 
ing was the tenth program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Friday afternoon. 
The program comprised: Tchaikovsky’s 
“Manfred” Symphony, Griffes’s “The 
Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan,” Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto No. 2 in G Minor for 
Piano, Op. 22, and Lalo’s Overture to “Le 
Roi d’Ys.” Perey Grainger was the solo- 
ist for the first time with this orchestra. 

Saint-Saéns’s inconsequential Concerto 
in G Minor was Mr. Grainger’s vehicle 
for the presentation of his distinctive 
pianistic abilities. He is a pianist liter- 
ally hewn out of rhythm. Add to this a 
technique of trip-hammer articulation 
and diamond sparkle, a crispness of 
touch, a clarity of interpretation, and 
one epitomizes his dazzling performance 
of a displayful concerto. Such spirited 
playing induced equally spirited ap- 
plause. 

-Lalo’s dashing overture was the final 
fillip to a performance unusually invigo- 
rating in these davs of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

The morbidly introspective music of 
Tchaikovsky was presented with an in- 
tense dramatic feeling that stirred the 
audience into a most demonstrative out- 
burst of applause. Griffes’s music, al- 
though modern, is not the far-fetched 
modernism posing affectedly for exotic 
effects. It is rather a music of genuine 
emotional and imaginative conviction that 
will not be denied utterance. Such fine 
music makes one feel keenlv the untimely 
death of one of America’s great com- 
posers. 

On Jan. 1 Raymond Havens gave a 
recital of piano music in Jordan Hall. 
His program was a comprehensive one, 
including works by Mozart, Schumann’s 
“Carnaval,” Debussy’s “Poissons d’Or,” 
two Schubert-Liszt transcriptions, four 
Chopin numbers, as well as compositions 
by Alkan, Bach, and Moussorgsky. All 
in all a taxing program, yet presented 
with a conquering ease, for Mr. Havens 
possesses a technique that is unfailingly 
sure-footed. His technical equipment is 
happily supplemented with a most au- 
thoritative interpretative ability. Tonal 
warmth and variety of color, indi- 
viduality and tastefulness of phrasing, 
combined with artistic exposition, made 
his recital a decidedly enjoyable one. 
Sincere playing such as his, devoid of 
frills and clap-trap, deeply impressed an 
audience absorbed in his earnestness of 
musical expression. Numerous encores 
attested to the warmth of his reception. 

On Thursday evening, Dec. 30, Santi 
Giuca, tenor, and I.eon Tumarkin, pian- 
ist, gave a joint recital in Jordan Hall in 
the presence of enthusiastic friends. Mr. 
Giuca has a strong, resonant and dra- 
matic tenor voice. Mr. Tumarkin, a 
young man, showed considerable technical 
agility. 

Ruth Clug played in Jordan Hall on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 29. She is an 
especially brilliant pianist and possessed 
of excellent musical judgment. Warm 
tone and technical sureness make her 
playing a delight. An appreciative audi- 
ence graced her performance. B. ie 





John Hand Sings in Two Ohio Cities 


SPRINGFIELD, O., Jan. 1.—John Hand, 
tenor, appeared recently in recital at 
Memorial Hall under the auspices of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club. He was es- 
pecially successful in the aria “Cielo e 
Mar” from “La Gioconda” and a group 
of Negro spirituals. Mr. Hand was also 
heard at Hamilton, O., under the aus- 
pices of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 





Geoffrey O’Hara Becomes Father 


The birth of a son on Dec. 30 to Geof- 
frey O’Hara, the composer, has been an- 
nounced. Mrs. O’Hara is doing well, ac- 


cording to latest reports. 
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MADISON FORCES PAY HOMAGE TO PILGRIMS 





Cantatas by Mills and Cole 
First Heard at Concert 
of Choral Union 


MADISON, WIs., Dec. 27.—On the eve- 
ning of Dec. 7, the Madison Choral 
Union, Peter W. Dykema, director, added 
its part to the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
Celebration by singing Dr. Charles H. 
Mills’s “Wreck of the Hesperus” and 
Rossetter G. Cole’s “Rock of Liberty.” 

The two cantatas were received with 
especial interest in Madison because of 
the fact that Mr. Mills is now and Mr. 
Cole was formerly director of the Uni- 
versity School of Music. Furthermore, 
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both compositions were here being given 
their initial presentations. 

“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” in its 
twenty-two stanzas, gives a swift and 
kaleidoscopic portrayal of the emotions 
of man and the moods of nature. In the 
music the movement is as rapid and deci- 
sive as in the text, with vivid pictures 
of beauty, tenderness, pathos, or power. 
The musical conception is consistent and 
understandable, but at the same time 
powerful and artistic to the last degree. 
Its strength and beauty seemed to grip 
both singers and audience. The com- 
poser, who accompanied the chorus, re- 
ceived appreciative and deserved rec- 
ognition. 

Equally impressive is “The Rock of 
Liberty,” a magnificent ode to a great 
nation, to its founders, and to that price- 
less legacy, the Pilgrim spirit. It is 
made up of powerful choruses and im- 
pressive solos, all as rugged as the Pil- 
grims themselves. A delicate “Patter, 
patter” chorus for women’s voices is 
skillfully introduced to relieve the neces- 
sarily somber cast of the rest of the 
composition. 

Persons deserving especial mention for 
their work in this concert are C. H. 


Mills, composer and accompanist; Peter 


W. Dykema, director; Lowell L. Town- 
send, accompanist, and the soloists, Jo- 
sephine Jones, contralto; Mary Eliza- 
beth Moutray, soprano, and E. Earle 


Swinney, baritone. 

With a membership of 200, the Madi- 
son Choral Union is planning to still 
further augment its ranks. Its present 
high point in numbers and achievement 
disproves the assertion that the excite- 
ment and stress of war have made per- 
sons unwilling to invest the time and ef- 
fort required to attain an acceptable en- 
semble. 

Backed by splendid training, wide ex- 
perience, and a dynamic personality, E. 
W. Morphy has in a few months pro- 
duced for the University of Wisconsin 
a regimental band and an orchestra that 
will vie with any similar college organi- 
zations in the United States. On the af- 
ternoon of Dec. 12, the First Regimental 
Band appeared in its first concert of the 
season. Mozart, Wagner, Goldmark, 
Friml and others were played with ap- 
parent ease and appreciation. Almost 
throughout, the effect was orchestral. 

On the following Tuesday evening, Mr. 
Morphy again demonstrated his able 
leadership in the concert of the Univer- 
sity Orchestra. ro 





Yon Charms Charleston Audience 


CHARLESTOWN, S. C., Dec. 20.—At this 
recital at St. Joseph’s Church recently, 
Pietro A. Yon, the organist, was heard 
by a large and appreciative audience. 
His own “First Concert Study,” with its 
1467 pedal notes in succession within 
three minutes, proved musically as well 
as technically memorable. “The Echo” 
and “American Rhapsody” were others 
of his compositions which gave pleasure. 
He had the assistance of Mrs. Brown, 
soprano; Miss Freyschmidt, alto; Mr. 
Voight, tenor, and Mr. Wheat, bass. In 
Mr. Yon’s “The Infant Jesus,” a chorus 
of boys from the Bishop England High 
School, trained by Miss Nathan, was 
heard to advantage. 





Baltimore Hears John Meldrum with 
Julia Claussen 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 21.—A_last- 
minute substitute for Cecile Ayres-De 
Horvath, John Meldrum, pianist, gave 
pleasure in his appearance with Julia 
Claussen, mezzo, in the third concert of 
the Music Lovers’ Course, presented by 
the William A. Albaugh Concert Bu- 
reau, at the Lyric Theater, last evening. 
Eleanor Scheib was at the piano for 
Mme. Claussen, who sang operatic arias 
as well as songs. Each artist was heard 
in three programmed groups. 


Cantor Rosenblatt in Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Dec. 21.—Joseph Rosenblatt, 
tenor, gave a recital Sunday afternoon 
in Orchestra Hall. For the first time 
on any Chicago concert program this 
season, the German language was used, 
in Schubert’s “Der Doppelgaenger.” The 
audience was highly ies” 





Citizens of Lowell, Mass., Sing Carols 


LOWELL, Mass., Dec. 26.—The city of 
Lowell, Mass., has had this year one of 
its most notable municipal Christmas 
celebrations. Under the auspices of the 
recently organized Community Service 
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Music Committee, of which Inez Field 
Damon, Director of Music in the State 
Normal School, is chairman, numerous 
groups from various churches and organ- 
izations met at appointed places about 
the city and sang carols before such 
houses as had lighted candles in the win- 
dows, from 10 to 11:30 o’clock on Christ- 
mas Eve. At 11:30 all these groups, plus 
about 3000 other people, gathered about 
the municipal Christmas tree erected in 
front of the much be-candled City Hall 
and sang carols until mid-night. The 
community singing was under the direc- 
tion of Albert Edmund Brown. 
ee 





Western Cities Seek Klibansky’s Services 
for Summer Classes 


As a result of the success of his 
Master Classes on the Pacific coast last 
summer, Sergei Klibansky, the New 
York teacher of singing, has just re- 
ceived a telegraphic offer to lecture on 
his method before the University Fine 
Arts Society in San Francisco, Cal. Mr. 
Klibansky has also received offers for 
Summer courses from San Francisco, 
Denver, Seattle and Portland. 





Eddy Brown Achieves Notable Success 
at Augusta, Ga. 


AuGusTA, GA., Dec. 20.—The recital 
given by Eddy Brown, violinist, at the 
Grand Theater, on Dec. 13, was regarded 
as one of the finest offered under the 
management of the W. P. Manning 
Music Company. Mr. Brown displayed 
his art in Bach’s “Chaconne” and Baz- 
zini’s “La Ronde des Lutins.” An able 
accompanist was Josef Bonime. 


Flonzaleys Open Washington Series 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.—Under 
the auspices of the Washington Society 
of Fine Arts, the Flonzaley Quartet 
opened its series of chamber music con- 
certs Dec. 20. The ensemble played 
with artistic finish the Haydn Quartet 
in D, the Schumann Quartet in A, “Ber- 
ceuse Russe” by Sacken and “Scherzo” 
by Tchaikovsky. W. Hz. 





Marie Meyer Ten Broeck and Otto Meyer 
in Joint Recital in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 21.—Marie Meyer Ten 
Broeck, pianist, and Otto Meyer, violin- 
ist, gave a joint recital in Kimball Hall 
Sunday afternoon. Miss Ten Broeck 


showed emotional sweep and delicacy of 

touch, and Mr. Meyer, in the cantabile 

passages, disclosed a clear, singing tone. 
7: = 
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French Opera Society Received , 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.—' 
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~ TOSCANINI THRILLS THE PHILADELPHIANS 





Creat Audience Welcomes La 
Seala Orchestra—Other 
Entertainments 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 31.—Arturo 

Toscanini gave Philadelphia music 
overs a big thrill when he made his first 
appearance here as conductor of La 
Seala Orchestra before a great audience 
at the Academy of Music. 

Mr. Toscanini gave a program that 
was lavish and big from every stand- 
point, and especially notable for the care 
for detail and the sweep of tone. It in- 
eluded Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
nlaved with masterly spirit though with 
“ome deviation from the _ traditional; 
Vivaldi’s A Minor Concerto for strings, 
in which the classic contours were con- 
served; the Debussy “Iberia,” Respighi’s 
“Fountains of Rome” (new here), and 
the Prelude and Love-Death from “Tris- 
tan and Isolda,” played with almost 
overpowering feeling. 

Mme. Samaroff gave two of Bee- 
thoven’s best-known sonatas at her sixth 
Beethoven sonata recital in the Bellevue 
ballroom, Wednesday night. These were 
the “Appassionata” and the F Major, 
Opus 54, named by Beethoven himself 
“The Farewell, the Absence and the Re- 
turn.” 





Father Michael Earls, S. J., the well- 
known Catholic lecturer and musician, 
delivered an interesting and informative 
address on “The Land of Song” in the 
New Century Club, Wednesday evening. 
The erudite and magnetic Jesuit gave his 
hearers a wide and varied treasure trove 
of musical information. 

Yuletide music played a prominent 
part, as usual, during the holiday season. 
The major feature was the annual rep- 
resentation of “The Messiah,” by the 
Choral Society, under the direction of 
Henry Gordon Thunder. The Academy 
of Music had a very large audience, and 
a surpassingly good performance was 


given. The soloists’ were Eleanor Ger- 
lach, soprano; Kathryn Meisler, con- 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Henri 


Scott, basso. 

The Christmas concert of the Matinée 
Musical Club, now quite an annual fea- 
ture of the club year, took place in the 
Bellevue Stratford Rose Garden and was 
participated in exclusively by members 
of the organization. 

The Philadelphia Musical Club chorus 
also gave a Christmas program in the 
Rose Garden. At another women’s club 
the Philomusian, of West Philadelphia, 
an entertainment took the form of a re- 
cital of Russian church music by the 
splendid Second Presbyterian Church 
Choir, directed by N. Lindsay Norden. 

. W. R. M. 





MUSIC MAKES BRIGHT 
SAN FRANCISCO’S WEEK 


Clubs and Associations Busy 
—New Philharmonic Trio 
Is Successful 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 1.—Music 
played an important part in the Christ- 
mas festivities here. The National 
Women’s Club arranged a gaily decor- 
ated tree with boxes for soldiers and 
sailors. There was a large attendance 
and general singing was directed by Mrs. 
Orrin K. MacMurray. Mrs. MacMurray, 
a soprano, and Mrs. Bessie Stoll, pianist, 


and Olive Hyde and Anna H. Doyle, vio- 
linists, gave a capital program, and there 
was interpretative dancing by Katherine 
Edson and Naomi Allee, with Gertrude 
Jennings at the piano. 

A special Christmas program was 
given by the San Francisco Music Club. 
Twenty children sang typical carols and 
rounds. The last half of the program 
was devoted to solos by Mrs. Arthur 
Hill and Leu Barnes, the latter present- 
ing a song composed for the occasion by 
George Edwards; “Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful,” sung by Harrison Coles, and the 
Credo from “Missa Brevis,” of Pales- 
trina, and modern Christmas numbers 
sung by Mrs. Charles Stuart-Ayers, 
Frances Murphy, Harrison Coles and Leu 
Barnes. 

The second concert of the forty-fourth 
Season was given by the Loring Club 
recently at the Scottish Rite Auditorium. 
Under the direction of Wallace A. Sabin 
a capital program was presented, includ- 
ing two compositions heard for the first 
ume in San Francisco—Lachner’s “Even- 
ing Peace” and Frederick H. Cowen’s 
“Border Land,” the latter arranged for 
male chorus by Mr. Sabin. Henry Had- 
ley’s “Water Lily,” sung a capella, was 
a particularly fine number, as was 
Adam’s “Cantique de Noél,” sung by 
Norma Lachmund, assisted by the chorus. 
‘he accompaniments were played by 
Frederick Maurer, pianist, and eight 
strings, directed by W. F. Laraia. The 
audience was large, as is always the case 
at the Loring Club concerts, and much 
applause was given to each number. 

Marie Hughes MacQuarrie, harpist; 
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Christine Howells, flautist, and Grace 
Becker, ’cellist, gave a splendid program 
in the Italian room of the St. Francis 
on Tuesday evening. The program in- 
cluded three arrangements by Miss 
Becker of piano pieces by Debussy and 
Foote. The ensemble was excellent and 
applause indicated the hearty approval 
of the large audience. Jessie Moore at 
the piano assisted in the Allegro from 
Mozart’s Concerto for Harp and Flute— 
one of the most appreciated numbers. 

The music section of the Western Arts 
Association celebrated Beethoven’s birth- 
day with an excellent program. Irene 
Meussforfer, Claire Harrington, Thomas 
Pearson and L. Vinthr gave a scene from 
the first act of “Fidelio” in costume. 
Ethyll Shaw, J. Nichol and Miss E. 
Goldsmith played the Beethoven Trio, 
Op. 1, No. 3, for violin, ’cello and piano. 

The Philharmonic Trio, recently organ- 
ized, is composed of Orley See, violin; 
Vinceslao Villalpando, ’cello, and Thomas 
Frederick Freeman, viola. Their initial 
appearance in Oakland was in every way 
a success. 

Ada Clement, pianist; Arthur Argie- 
wicz, violinist; Ethel Johnson, soprano, 
and Lincoln S. Batchelder, pianist, were 
soloists at the last meeting of the Pacific 
Musical Society, in the ballroom of the 
Fairmont Hotel. Each number was splen- 
didly given and manifestly enjoyed by 
the members and their guests. 

M. B. 


AMATO AND BEALE APPEAR 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 








Second Concert of Series Brings Two 
Soloists—Vidas and Hackett 
Also Heard 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL. Dec. 
13.—A capacity house welcomed Pas- 
quale Amato and Kitty Beale, soprano, 
to the Standford Assembly Hall last 
Thursday evening. The concert was the 
second in the Peninsula Musical Asso- 
ciation’s season. Mr. Amato specialized 


in operatic arias. Miss Beale gave ex- 
quisite interpretations of arias and de- 
lightful art songs which splendid enun- 
ciation made doubly enjoyable. William 
Tyroler did his best at an incapacitated 
piano, which derived visible support 
from a carpenter’s saw-horse! 

A few nights previous, Frank Healy 
presented Charles Hackett assisted by 
Raoul Vidas to a small but delighted au- 
dience in the same auditorium. Mr. 
Hackett’s singing was distinguished for 
perfection of diction, artistic interpreta- 
tions, beauty of tone, and dramatic 
climaxes. Mr. Vidas played with aban- 
don and technical facility. Seneca 
Pierce was accompanist for Mr. Hackett 
and Sol. Alberti served in the same 
capacity for Mr. Vidas. 

Sunday night a Christmas Musical 
Service was held in the Memorial Chapel 
under the direction of Warren D. Allen, 
University organist. The assisting solo- 
ists were Ruth May Friend and Mrs. 
Alfred Edwards, sopranos; Esther Houk 
Allen, contralto; Warren Watters, bass; 
Philip H. Richards, tenor; Frederick 
Preston Search, ’cellist; Kajetan Attl, 


harpist; and Hother Wismer, violinist. 
The instrumental soloists did some pleas- 
ing trio work and a quartet with Warren 
Allen at the organ. The chapel was 
filled to capacity early in the evening, 
and the program began ahead of sched- 
ule time! M. F. 


KREISLER SUPERB 
AS STOKOWSKI AID 








Plays Beethoven Concerto in Philadel- 
phia in Style of True Poet—The 
Orchestra’s Contributions 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 3.—Assurances of 
Fritz Kreisler’s drawing power are as 
unfailing as the certitude of his art. 
For hours before his appearances with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on last Satur- 
day evening and Friday afternoon 
queues of applicants for the non-sub- 
scription seats thronged the sidewalks 
on two fronts of the Academy of Music. 
The scenes were repetitions of what hap- 
pened on the great violinist’s previous 
visit here, when he played with the New 
York Symphony. 

Kreisler’s offering with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra was the Beethoven Con- 
certo, a work to which he brings the 
richest musical understanding and a 
wealth of poetic feeling which never for 
a moment degenerates’ into — senti- 
mentality or meretricious display. The 
two interpolated cadenzas were new 
here and were obviously of the soloist’s 
own making since they were not only 
distinguished by good taste but by 
regard for the intent of the composer 
and for the mood of grandeur and noble 
simplicity in which the concerto is 
written. 

The sincerest artistry indeed charac- 
terized the whole performance—splendor 
in the first movement, lyric eloquence in 
the second and sprightliness without af- 
fectation in the finale. 

Mr. Stokowski, too, was exhibited at 
his best. His major offering was the 
“Scheherazade” Suite of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, wherein the conductor’s predilec- 
tions for the romantic, the imaginative 
and the emotional can be indulged. The 
result was, as ever when the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra essays this work, a mar- 
vel of vivid pictorial effectiveness in 
music. The concert opened with the 
“Don Giovanni” Overture of Mozart, 
charmingly interpreted. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be visiting 
conductor at this week’s concerts and 
will continue to lead the orchestra on a 
brief tour. me Bs & 


SAN FRANCISCANS HEAR A 
SEVEN-YEAR-OLD ORGANIST 








Virginia Rea, Soprano, Displays Vocal 
Gifts—Special Programs Given 
by Edwin Lemare 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 31.—Baby 
Boynton, seven-year-old prodigy, was an 
attraction at the California Theater last 
week. The small organist and the big 
organ made a strange combination but 
the little girl showed _ extraordinary 
skill in playing it. She is the daughter 
of A. B. Boynton, an organ builder, and 
her mother is a skilled organist. 

The last Sunday morning concert at 
the California Theater was marked by 
the splendid singing of Virginia Rea, who 
through arrangements with Manager 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, was heard by the 
large audience. Her numbers displayed 
the clarity and flexibility of her beauti- 
ful voice and brought recall after recall. 
The orchestral numbers were exception- 
ally interesting, “Poéme Erotique” and 
“Scotch Poem” by MacDowell being es- 
pecially well received. 

Edwin Lemare has devoted his pro- 
grams for the past two Sunday evenings 
to special Christmas music and the great 
organ of the auditorium has given new 
beauty to many loved melodies. Mr. Le- 
mare’s improvisation on “O Holy 
Night” attracted special interest as did 
his other compositions, while airs from 
“The Messiah,” Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio and Gounod’s “Nazareth” were 
among the items. E. M. B. 





Christine Langenhan Well Received in 
Fresno, Cal. 


Christine Langenhan was soloist at 
the first concert of the eighth season of 
the Fresno (Cal.) Male Chorus. Her 
numbers included “Ritorna Vincitor” 
from “Aida” and two groups of songs, 
among which Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me” sung in the original 
Czech, and Grey’s “Afterglow,” in the 
English group, were especially well re- 
ceived. She was called upon for no less 
than seven encores. 


KOSHETZ DEEPLY _ 
IMPRESSES DETROIT 


Russian Soprano’s Public Dé- 
but Effected with the 
Symphony Forces 

DETROIT, MICH., Jan. 1.—There were 
several reasons why the New Year’s 
eve concert of the Detroit Symphony in 
Orchestra Hall last night deserves more 
than ordinarily favorable comment. On 
this occasion the orchestra presented to 
the Detroit public as soloist Nina Kos- 
hetz, an artist who is generally regarded 
by prominent Russians in this country 
as one of the first singers of remarkable 
qualifications to come from their land 
in a long time. Her singing proved 
nothing short of a sensation. It consti- 
tuted practically the American début of 
this soprano, for although she appeared 
at several private recitals in New York 
this was her first public appearance. 

_The dramtic power of her voice was 
displayed in the Letter Scene from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onégin” and in 
the aria from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The 
Czar’s Bride.” Her voice is of remark- 
able range, deep, dark in timbre, flexi- 
ble and admirably trained. She _posi- 
tively electrified her audience with her 
singing of “A Song Without Words,” 
dedicated to Mme. Koshetz by her dis- 
tinguished compatriot, Rachmaninoff. 
It is a song that will linger in the 
memory of those who heard it. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch, the conductor, and 
the members of the orchestra were 
enthusiastic in the expressions of ap- 
proval of Mme. Koshetz’s remarkable 
success and it was generally conceded by 
the critics that she completely captivated 
Detroit. 

An _ all-Russian program was _ pre- 
sented, the orchestra numbers including 
the suite “Trios Peintures” by Felix 
Borowski, Scriabine’s Third Symphony 
and the Overture to Glinka’s ‘“‘Russlan 
and Ludmilla.” 

_ The program was repeated in its en- 
tirety at Orchestra Hall this evening. 








Grace Kerns Soon to Make New York 
Recital Bow 


Grace Kerns, soprano of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church choir, New York, will make 
her New York début in recital at Aeolian 
Hall, the evening of Jan. 27. Miss 
Kerns has recently returned from a suc- 
cessful tour. She was cordially received 
in Troy, N. Y., and Stamford, Conn., 
where she gave a recital with Joseph 
Stopak, violinist. Other appearances 
were in South Norwalk, Conn., and 
Worcester, Mass. She was a soloist in 
Handel’s “Messiah” in Worcester. She 
will appear before the Fortnightly Club 
of Philadelphia on Jan. 11. 


Warford Songs Well Received in Goshen, 
MB 


GOSHEN, N. Y., Dec. 18.—On the eve- 
ning of Dec. 17, Ella Good, soprano, and 
Ralph Tomlinson, baritone, with Claude 
Warford at the piano, gave a recital 
here. The program contained operatic 
arias and songs, among which were four 
by Warford. “Earth Is Enough” and 
“Dream Songs,” by Mr. Warford, were 
received with special applause. The au- 
dience was large. 








Eugene Boegner Locates in Berlin 


News was received last week that 
Eugene Boegner, former concertmaster 
of the Metropolitan Opera House Orches- 
tra, is now located in Berlin, Germany. 
He recently married a pianist there. Mr. 
Boegner was a pupil of Joachim, and for 
many years occupied the concertmaster’s 
chair in the Metropolitan with distinc- 
tion, winning praise from such conduc- 
tors as Toscanini and Hertz. 





Claussen Recital Wins Collegians Ap- 
plause 


NEw WILMINGTON, PA., Dec. 20.—A 
feature in the artist course arranged by 
Per Nielsen, director of the department 
of music at Westminster College, was 
the recital given recently in the chapel 
of the College by Julia Claussen, mezzo, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Opening with an aria from “Mignon,” 
Mme. Claussen’s program’ contained 
songs by Beethoven, Massenet, Bemberg, 
Brahms, Grieg, LaForge, Horsman, 
MacFadyen and Di Nogero and the “Ah, 
Mon Fils” aria from “Le Prophéte.” 
Julian Raymond of the faculty was at 
the piano for Mme. Claussen, who had 
to give many encores. 
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Seusows First “Tre Re’ the 
High Light of Operatic Week 





Performance Is One of Best of Several Seasons—Gigli’s Bow as 
“Avito” Is Thrice-Admirable—Easton a Fine “Fiora”— 
The Initial ““Blue Bird” and “Manon Lescaut’ 


HROUGH aie substitution, brought 

about by the illness of Enrico Caruso 
and the lack of another tenor of suffi- 
ciently heroic mold to replace him in “Le 
Prophéte,” the season’s first representa- 
tion of “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” given at 
the Metropolitan Saturday afternoon, 


was the high light of the week of opera. 
The performance was one of the best the 
Montemezzi work has been accorded at 
the house of Gatti in several seasons, 
and, in general excellence, one of the most 
satisfying given any opera at the Met- 
ropolitan this season. 

Interest was heightened because of the 
identification with the réles of Fiora and 
Avito of two singers who have made 
rapid strides in popularity since the open- 
ing of the season—Florence Easton and 
Beniamino Gigli. Pasquale Amato was in 
his accustomed réle as Manfredo, and 
José Mardones was the Archibaldo, a 
part more frequently assigned to Mr. 
Didur. The conductor was Mr. Moran- 
zoni, and orchestra and singers seemed to 
find a spur to a more fervid and intense 
presentation, in the presence of Arturo 
Toscanini, whose unforgetable readings 
of the Montemezzi score are among the 
treasured memories of other years. 

Miss Easton sang very beautifully as 
Fiora and her acting supplied in tech- 
nique what it may have lacked in sheer 
inspiration. She had been heard in the 
role but once before, two seasons ago. 
Nothing that Gigli has done was more 
satisfying vocally than his first-time 
Avito. The quality of his voice was fre- 
quently entrancing. He rather lacked in 
physical illusion, but invested the part 
with youthful impetuosity. Mardones not 
only sang superbly but gave to the part 
of the blind old king more than one touch 
of tragic power. Amato was a sympa- 
thetic and manly Manfredo, more noble 
in bearing than he was resonant in his 
singing. , 





Wolff Conducts “Blue Bird” 


Monday’s special matinée brought the 
season’s first ““Blue Bird,” with the com- 
poser, Albert Wolff, in his accustomed 
place as conductor. There were a num- 
ber of changes from last year among the 
singers cast for the minor parts, which 
number more than a score—too numer- 
ous for individual mention. Raymonde 
Delaunois and Mary Ellis again were the 
most conspicuous figures in the opera, as 
Tyltyl and Mytyl, and the matinée audi- 
ence, including not a few children, fol- 
lowed their adventures with apparently 
unflagging interest. Gladys Axman was 
Mummy Tyl and also sang the music of 
Maternal Love, which Mr. Wolff has aug- 
mented by some agreeable additional 
passages. The presentation had much 
to commend it, and the composer-conduc- 
tor was heartily applauded at the begin- 
ning and ending of the several _ 





Crimi Returns in “Pagliacci” 


Caruso’s indisposition resulted in the 
casting of Giulio Crimi as Canio in “Pag- 
liacci” on Monday evening of last week in 
his first appearance of the season. Mr. 
Crimi’s characterization of the réle was 
not new to Metropolitan audiences, nor 
was that of Emmy Destinn as Nedda. 
Another début of the season was that of 
Pasquale Amato, who was called out a 
number of times after his singing of the 
“Prologue.” However, it cannot be said 
that he sang with that beauty of tone 
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which was his in former days. His act- 
ing in the réle of Tonio was the best 
feature of his performance. So far as 
the singing was concerned, the palm 
should be awarded to Mario Laurenti, 
who enacted the role of Silvio with nat- 
uralness and spontaneity. The chorus 
and orchestra sounded exceptionally well. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

“Tl Carillon Magigo,” with Rosina 
Galli, Florence Rudolph and Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio in the leading réles, was pre- 
sented as a companion to the opera. Mr. 
Papi conducted. H. C. 





The New Year’s Eve “Parsifal” 


“Parsifal” was given its second per- 
formance on Friday afternoon of last 
week. New Year’s Eve in the afternoon 
is never a favorable occasion to allure 
large audiences, and the attendance was 
somewhat slimmer than on the previous 
occasion. On the whole, it was a credita- 
ble presentation. Mr. Sembach, having 
recovered from the illness that afflicted 
him in “Tristan,” replaced Orville Har- 
rold in the title réle. His singing is his 
own, but in its dramatic essentials his 
characterization is exceedingly discerning 
and artistic. Mr. Whitehill being ill, 
Robert Leonhardt sang Amfortas for the 
first time anywhere, using a score in the 
temple scenes, but under the circum- 
stances doing creditably. Mr. Rothier re- 
turned to Gurnemanz. He has improved 
his impersonation, which now is a sin- 
cere, mellow and affecting one. Mme. 
Matzenauer, the Kundry, did some sur- 
prisingly good singing in the second 
act. The choruses went well. But, alas! 
those quick-stepping children in the first 
act still continue to disfigure the solemn 
Montsalvat scene, and the settings of the 
garden have been modified anew, with 
the result that this abode of temptation 
has become more of an eyesore than ever. 

Mr. Bodanzky conducted exceptionally 
well last week. Among the listeners was 
Toscanini. mF. F. 





“Tristan” Repeated 


Although the illness of Mr. Sembach 
almost compelled the’ substitution ot 
“Oberon,” “Tristan” was sung to the 
Wednesday evening’ subscribers last 
week. The tenor’s singing did not differ 
markedly from other occasions, but the 
“love curse” was omitted from the last 
act as a hospital measure. Mr. Whitehill, 
the Kurwenal, also had a cold but man- 
aged to struggle through his onerous 
task. Mme. Matzenauer was again the 
Isolde, Mr. Blass the King and Mme. Gor- 
don the Brangaene. Some day, perhaps, 
she will learn that the exchange of the 
philters should be made at the first 
sounds of the sailors’ chorus is 





Gigli in “Tosca” 

Beniamino Gigli, Mr. Gatti’s new and 
highly promising tenor, was a welcome 
acquisition to the familiar “Tosca” cast 
when Puccini’s work was repeated on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Gigli exhibited 
excellent vocal qualities as Cavaradossi. 
Farrar was Tosca, Scotti, of course 
Scarpia, while the baton was in Moran- 
zoni’s capable hands. 





Prévost via Italy 


Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” saw the old 
year out at the Metropolitan. The epi- 
sodic, Italianate version of the Abbé 
Prévost’s great love story has its bright 
spots, and if it lacks the Gallic quality 
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that the passion of Des Grieux and the 
ill-fated Manon calls for, it at least cov- 
ers the essential points of the tale and 
carries the lovers to their tragic flight 
from New Orleans. It was the first 
“Manon Lescaut” of the season, but it 
was given with a familiar cast. Frances 
Alda hung many vocal jewels upon her 
Manon. With admirably controlled song 
she brought out that beautiful quality of 
her voice that makes her work, when she 
is at her best, truly delightful. Marti- 
nelli, too, was in fine form and gave some 
of his best singing this season. His 
“Donna non vidi mai” was excellent, in- 
deed. De Luca was the Lescaut of the 
production. In place of De Segurola, the 
réle of Geronte was done by Malatesta 
with that artist’s usual thoroughness. 
The minor parts showed some changes 
from last year, and as the Musician in 
Act II, Marion Telva made her first ap- 
pearance with the company. She sang 
what little she had to sing acceptably, 
which is about all any one could do in 
such a part. Mr. Papi eas f ‘s 





“Lucia” 


The second “Lucia” of the season was 
given on the evening of Jan. 1, with 
Misses Garrison and Egener, and Messrs. 
Chamlee and Danise in the principal 
roles. It was Mr. Chamlee’s first appear- 
ance as Edgardo, although he had been 
cast for the part in a performance that 
had to be postponed. He sang it very 
beautifully. Further acquaintancé with 
this young singer’s work increases one’s 
admiration of his lovely voice and smooth 
production. Mr. Danise also sang with 
excellent tone and acted with sufficient 
vim. Miss Garrison’s ‘singing in many 
ways has improved since last season, the 
voice having increased in volume and 
richness in the lower register. Also she 
has learned to trill very delightfully, a 
simple vocal adornment that seems 
beyond the reach of most singers of the 
era. Mr. Papi conducted. J. A. H. 





A Verdi-Mascagni Program 


An exceptionally long program was 
given on Sunday evening, Jan. 2, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, when in addi- 
tion to a concert performance of 
“Cavalleria” miscellaneous Verdi pieces 
were presented to the unceasing delight 
of a typical Sunday night audience. 

In “Cavalleria” Francesca Peralta 
took the place of Mme. Destinn as San- 
tuzza, while her associates were Flora 
Perini as Lola, Marion Telva as Mamma 
Lucia, Beniamino Gigli as Turiddu, and 
Giuseppe De Luca as Alfio. All five 
artists sustained their parts excellently. 

The miscellaneous Verdi pieces in- 
cluded Mr. Mardones’s fine singing of 
the “Il lacerato spirito” aria, the big 
“Trovatore” aria, 
Rosa Ponselle, and the “Miserere” from 
the same opera, sung by Miss Ponselle 
and Morgan Kingston. Miss Ponselle 
was further heard with Messrs. Gigli 
and Mardones in the Trio from the “I 
Lombardi” and in the finale with Mr. 
Mardones and the opera chorus of 
“Forza del Destino.” Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek conducted the orchestra in the 
Overture to “Sicilian Vespers” and the 
Prelude to “I Lombardi” as orchestral 
numbers, and led the massed forces in 
the ensembles with more or aos sa 


lence. 
A 





Frijsh Makes First Trip to Pacific Coast 


Mme. Povla Frijsh, the Danish so- 
prano, has been engaged to sing in all 
the larger towns in California this 
month. This will be her first trip to the 
Coast. Leaving Reno, where she sings 
Jan. 7, she sings in Oakland and San 
Francisco on the 10th and 11th. Then 
she goes to Sacramento and Stockton on 
the 13th and 14th, and proceeding with 
nightly concerts from the 16th to 22nd 
at Visalia; Fresno, 17th; Los Angeles, 
the 18th; San Diego, the 19th; Redlands, 
the 20th; Long Beach, the 21st, and 
Santa Barbara, the 22nd. From here 
she goes north up the Coast. 


Little Falls Teachers Adopt Progressive 
Series in Piano Classes 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y., Dec. 23.—Reba 
Broughton Malty and Julia Etta Brough- 
ton, organists at the Emmanuel Episco- 
pal and First Presbyterian churches, re- 
spectively, have adopted the Progressive 





sung brilliantly by. 


Se 


Series in teaching piano, finding {| 
their pupils make more rapid progr 
since classes in ear-training and dj 
tion have been inaugurated. They | 

also been instrumental in securing 

co-operation of the board of educa 

in granting credits to high school pu 
who are students of piano or violin. \ 
Broughton was recently admitted int: 

tive membership in the B Sharp \ 
cal Club of Utica, N. Y. 





Phillip Gordon Engaged for Extens),. 
Tour 


Phillip Gordon, pianist, has been 
gaged for an extended tour of recit 
covering all the large cities in which 
will appear in Comparison Conce 
jointly with the Ampico Reproduci: . 
Piano. Mr. Gordon thus joins the lo 
list of pianists, headed by Godows] 
Levitzki, Ornstein, Rubinstein, Mois 
witsch, Copeland, Mirovitch and othe 
who have appeared in this demonstrati: 
of the preservation of the pianist’s a: 





Theo Karle Admired in Ardmore, Ok}, 
ARDMORE, OKLA., Jan. 1.—Theo Kay 


tenor, recently appeared here with su. 


cess under the auspices of the George |:. 
Anderson Post of the American Legio)). 


Mr. Karle’s accompanist, Arthur Klei). 


gave three numbers in addition to his 
accompaniments, which were thorough! 
enjoyed. E. T. R. | 
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ghest personal endorsements and references 
of Pablo Oasals, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Harold Bauer. 
Address 9 rue de Chanaleilles 
Pari 








s, France 


Summy’s Corner 


Piano Teachers! Attention! 
We want you to know about the 


Bach Album 


For Intermediate Grades 
Edited by Allen Spencer 


Because it contains pieces not found in an) 
other collections. These pieces are short and 
tuneful. They attract and prepare the ground 
for a genuine Bach Culture. 


Price 50 cents 


NEW 
The American Legion March 
By Lilian B. Hughes Price 75 cents 


A March that fits every need for which 4 
March can be used. 














Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 


Harold Flammer, 
New York City 


Eastern Agency, 
56 W. 45th Street 





Piano Teachers send in your names and 
receive the Study-Service Sheet Free. 








64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago | 
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Throngs Flock to See Pavlowa 
on Her Coast to Coast Tour 





famous Dancer, Under Direction of Fortune Gallo, Greeted by 
Capacity Audiences—Will Come to New York in March 
for Return Season—San Carlo Opera Company Also Suc- 
cessful on Tour—Receipts at Waco, Tex., Form Record 


for Organization 








« SPLENDID success is attending the 
fX tour of Anna Pavlowa and her Bal- 
it Russe. All over the country the cele- 
brated artist has been dancing to crowds 

t have taxed the capacity of auditor- 
ims to their utmost. The announcement 
that she will bring new dances to the 
Manhattan Opera House during a return 
engagement of twelve performances be- 
ginning March 10 is good news to her ad- 
mirers innumerable who thronged to see 
her at the same New York house in Oc- 
tober last, when she attracted the larg- 
est attendance for eight performances 
on record. 

Pavlowa, under the direction of For- 
tune Gallo, is still on tour; still draw- 
ing “eapacity audiences.” Of course 





PHOEBE 


CROSBY 


Soprano 


“Showed progress in her art * * 
good natural voice evenly produced 
and her style now shows much more 
intelligence.’”—-N. Y. HERALD 


(Wm. J. Henderson), Nov. 25, 
1920. 








“Has sought her true field in art 
made glorious by Mme. Sembrich, 
whose favorites were on the pro- 
gram, all delightfully done in Eng- 
lish.’—-N. Y. TIMES (Richard Ald- 
rich), Nov. 25, 1920. 





“Miss Crosby has a fresh and clear 
and well produced 
sings with taste and _insight.’”?— 
N. Y. JOURNAL (Irving Weil), 
Nov. 25, 1920. 





voice * * 








Engaged: 
N. Y. Lotus Club 


Jan. 8—Maine Fed. of Women’s 
Clubs, Waldorf-Astoria 


Jan. 20——Montclair Glee Club. 

Feb. 10—Boston Recital, Jordan 
Hall 
Ete. 


Exclusive Direction: 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45th St., New York City 





Anna Pavlowa, the Celebrated Dancer 


there are capacities and capacities. A 
name that will fill a theater of 1500 seats 
may not be as potent in filling a coliseum 
seating 3000 or 4000. Northampton’s 
$6,800, taken at the box office for one 
night, is not apparently as remarkable as 
Chicago’s $20,000 for matinée and night 
at Medinah Temple, which is the record 
so far. Rochester reports $10,000 for 
two nights, and many other cities could 
not accommodate all who would have at- 
tended. 

Nor has the Pavlowa magnetism 
dimmed before opposition. In Cleveland 
the counter attractions were the Ziegfeld 
“Follies” and the Winter Garden Show 
at the two leading theaters and a Kreis- 
ler concert. In spite of this the Pavlowa 
receipts were $6,000 Monday night, 
$4,500 Tuesday afternoon and $6,00uU 
Tuesday night. 

Mr. Gallo has been equally fortunate 
this season with his older organization, 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, 
which reached the highest pecuniary tide 
of its history recently in Waco, Tex., at 
the Texas Cotton Palace, where the gross 
receipts for seven performances were 
over $65,000. 

Both the Pavlowa and San Carlo or- 
ganizations are on their way westward 
toward the Pacific Coast now, the former 
by the northern and the latter by the 
southern route. They will pass each 
other in California and return East by 


different routes. 
4 


Lenora Sparkes on Second Southern 
Tour 


Lenora Sparkes opens her’ second 
Southern tour of the season at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., Jan. 7. Other cities where 
she will be heard include Orlando, Fla.; 


Hattiesburg, Miss.; Greenville, Miss., and 
Brookhaven, Miss. Following the last 
mentioned, she will go to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where she will be heard in the 
Cecilia Society series on Jan. 21. 





4 


Pupils of Martin-Smith Musical School 
Give Admirable Concert 


The Martin-Smith Musical School, an 
organization for developing the Negro 
child in the field of music, gave an elab- 
orate concert Thursday evening, Dec. 


30, at Carnegie Hall, under the direction 
of David I. Martin. The soloists were 
Florence Cole-Talbert, soprano; Marion 
Anderson, contralto; Andrades Lindsay, 
pianist and David I. Martin, Jr., ’cellist. 
The ambitious program included a Gluck- 
Wagner Overture by the senior orchestra 





of the school, arias by Mozart, Tchaikov- 
sky, sung by Florence Cole-Talbert, 
Negro folk-songs and a Tchaikovsky aria 
by Marion Anderson, a piano concerto 
played by Andrades Lindsay, and aes- 
thetic and group dancing by the children 
of the Martin-Smith School and Public 
School No. 89. a 2 





GEBHARD ENDS TOUR 





Boston Pianist Presents Program in 
Middle West and Canada 


BosTON, Dec. 30—Heinrich Gebhard 
is now back in Boston to resume his 
regular teaching, after an extended and 
highly successful tour through the United 
States and Canada. His itinerary first 
included St. Louis, where he was the 
soloist at the opening Symphony con- 
cert, playing Franck’s “Variations Sym- 
phoniques” and Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem.” 
His success was so great and the audience 


so demonstrative that he was obliged to 
play an encore. 

His appearance with the Cleveland 
Orchestra was likewise a success. He 
played, for the first time, Arthur 
Shepherd’s new “Fantasie” for piano and 
orchestra, which is dedicated to Mr. Geb- 
hard, and also the Loeffler work. The 
latter composition has been meeting with 
unstinted approval wherever performed. 
It will be played in February with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Boston and later 
in Washington. In New York, he and 
Mme. Samaroff played the Mozart 
Double Concerto with the National Sym- 
phony. 

In an_ educational tour’ through 
Canada, he gave six recitals in eight 
days playing three different programs 
with such artistry that after each con- 
cert six or seven encores were demanded. 
Return engagements were extended to 
him in every city and town where he 
played. H. L. 








Three American Operas Given in “Globe” 
Opera Recital 


Under the auspices of the New York 
Globe, three American operas, “Shane- 
wis,” “The Temple Dancer” and “The 
Legend” were given with unusual success 
before an audience of over 1500, in opera- 


recital form. John Adam Hugo was at 
the piano for his work, Joseph Car! Breil 
directing his opera. Charles Wakefield 
Cadman was unable to come, but his 
librettist, Nelle Richmond Eberhart, took 
charge. The stories of each of the 
operas were read by Charles D. Isaacson, 
and the assisting artists were: Carolyn 
Andrews, soprano; Constance Eberhart, 
mezzo-soprano; Torre Sommers, con- 
tralto; Ralph Soule, tenor; Katherine 
Dover Henderson, soprano; Pierre Rem- 
ington, bass; Jeanne Turner, soprano. 


Marcella Geon assisted at the piano. 
4 





with Metropolitan Musical 


Bureau 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau an- 
nounces that Carolina Lazzari, contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will be under 
its management for the season 1921-22. 
Miss Lazzari expects to go to South 
America this summer and will be heard 
in recitals, concerts and with orchestra 
next season, besides appearing in opera. 

{ 


Lazzari 





D’Alvarez Re-engaged for Toronto 


Marguerite d’Alvarez, who made her 
initial appearance in Canada at Massey 
Hall, Toronto, on Dec. 13, giving the 
sixth in the I. E. Suckling series, was 
immediately re-engaged for a concert in 
May, before she sails for England. 





Grace Bradley Sings for Press Club 


Grace Bradley, contralto, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, sang at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Dec. 20, for the 


Woman’s Press Club. Miss Bradley was 
heard to advantage in the aria from the 
Prison Scene from Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte.” Although the program was 
a long one and encores were supposed 
to be tabooed the audience insisted on 
her singing again and she responded 
with Neidlinger’s “On the Shore.” 


FINE SONATA INTRODUCED 
BY PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY 





New Sonata by Albert Dooner Particu- 
larly Notable at Manuscript Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 30—The first con- 
cert of the Manuscript Society of Phila- 
delphia was held in the rooms of the 
Musical Art Club, Dec. 16. A number 
of important works were brought for- 
ward consisting of songs by Nicholas 
Douty, Ralph Lewars, Maxwell Mc- 
Michael, and Camille Zeckwer. A group 
of ’cello solos, written by Letitia Rad- 
cliffe, were admirably interpreted by 
William Schmidt, of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The composer revealed a fine 
appreciation of the possibilities of the 
instrument and made use of every mod- 
ern device in her harmonic scheme. The 
second number particularly pleased with 
its infectious spirit of the dance. 

An important novelty brought forward 
on this occasion was a new violin sonata 
by Albert J. Dooner, who has the gift 
of melody and happily amalgamates the 
modern harmonic contrivances with his 
clear cut melodic conceptions. The 
sonata consists of three movements, but 
a close connection between the sections 
is well preserved through the use of re- 
iterated themes (albeit they are changed 
in form). The opening theme, Lento 
assai, in minor, is transformed to major 
and utilized for the closing measures of 
the work, while the past portions of the 
final movement brings into strong relief 
many of the preceding themes. 

The sonata opens with a Franckian 
phrase in F Sharp Minor. This main 
theme is repeated in the course of the 
first movmeent in divirsified forms. The 
central section of this movement consists 
of an Allegro Deciso in F Sharp Minor. 
The development of these contrasting 
themes is cleverly and _ artistically 
carried out and the balance is well pre- 
served between the two instruments; in 
fact, so well distributed are the im- 
portant thematic contents that the so- 
nata might be termed a Piano and Violin 
Sonata or duet. 

The second movement is a remarkablv 
effective Larghetto, the theme of which 
is first announced by the piano and later 
taken by the violin. The ingenuity of 
the composer is well demonstrated in 
this particular section, for there is a 
kaleidoscopic manipulation of harmonic 
materials which tends to alleviate the 
otherwise monotonous rhythmic formula 
and reiteration of the theme. This 
movement both in its melodic and har- 
monic structure is a gem and _ should 
win for itself a permanent place in the 
affections of violinists who delight in the 
broad sostenuto style. 

The final movement opens brightly. 
The composer obtained the inspiration 
for his themes in a visit to Arizona 
an the Far West during the past sum- 
mer and there is a consequent openness 
and feeling of vastness in many of 
the themes without being what is usually 
understood as “Indian.” The work, as 
heard at this initial presentation, is 
worthy of serious consideration by these 
violinists who have been searching for 
an “American Violin Sonata.” 

Mr. Dooner’s works in the field of com- 
position comprises a symphony, a con- 
cert overture, a number of orchestral 
sketches and a string quartet which has 
won commendation. 

The sonata is dedicated to Nicola A. 
Montani. 





De Tréville to Feature Novelties in 
Aeolian Hall Concert 


Among the novelties on Yvonne de 
Tréville’s Aeolian Hall recital program 
on the evening, Jan. 14, will be an aria 
from the opera “Nail” by Isidore de 


Lara. Another British composition, to 
be presented for the first time in Amer- 
ica, will be an “April Serenade.” Three 
Polish songs will have their first per- 
formance in America, and four out of the 
five Belgian songs are also unknown to 
our concert-goers. American composers 
will be renresented by MacDowell, Will 


Marion Cook. Harvey Worthington. 
Loomis, Claude Warford and Gena 
Branscombe. Charles Gilbert Spross 


will be accompanist. 





The World’s Great Baritone 
Chicago Opera Ass’n 
. Re-engaged for Colon Theatre, 
Buenos Aires 


FOR CONCERTS OR RECITALS 


Address: Chicago Opera Association, Inc., or Mr. Galeffi, personally, at Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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WATERLOO, IowA.—The largest thea- 
ter pipe organ in Iowa has been installed 
in the New Strand Theater at a cost of 
$16,500. During the opening week, Dr. 
T. J. Mapp, concert organist, was heard. 
ok * * 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Sophia Popova, Na- 
talie Mitropolsky, Mme. Kalova, Mrs. 
Richard Rees and H. Lanz gave an in- 
teresting program at the Fairmont Hotel 
a agua for the benefit of the Russian 

lub. 


* * * 


WINSTED, CONN.—Word has been re- 
ceived that Morris Cease, a member of 
Davidson’s orchestra, and a former resi- 
dent of this city, was seriously injured in 
an automobile accident near Litchfield, 


last week. 
* * * 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Douglas Smith, su- 
pervisor of music in the schools, and 
a party of high school students enter- 
tained the patients of Meriden hospital 
with a program of Christmas carols dur- 


ing the holidays. | —_ 


ALBANY, N. Y.—C. Bernard Vanden- 
berg, who was recently succeeded as or- 
ganist and music director at the Me- 
morial Baptist Church by Russell Car- 
ter, has been engaged as organist at the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church. 


* * * 


PITTSFIELD, MAss.—The Berkshire Mu- 
sic School of which Francis E. McSwee- 
ney is director, presented nineteen pu- 
pils in recital in its auditorium recently. 
It was the 133rd school concert and 
marked the close of the fall term. 


* * * 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—Esther Dale, 
soprano, formerly of the Smith College 
faculty, sailed this week for a three 
weeks’ tour of the Bermudas. She will 
be heard in a recital at the home of 
Governor John Hyde in Hamilton. 


* * * 


NORTHFIELD, MINN.—The Carleton 
Conservatory of Music, Edward Strong, 
director, presented the Zoellner Quartet 
as one of the numbers in its concert 
course recently. This was the fifth ap- 
pearance of this organization in this 
city. 


a * * 


Rocky Forp, Cot.—An enjoyable con- 
cert was given recently by Esther Os- 
born, formerly soprano of the Royal 
Opera at Stockholm, with the assistance 
of Jacob Schutz at the piano. An ap- 
preciative audience filled the high school 
auditorium. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—J. Erwin Mutch, 
teacher of singing at the Ellison-White 
Conservatory of Music, is at present vis- 
iting friends in the East. Before re- 
turning to Portland in January he will 
fill a number of concert engagements in 
eastern cities. 

K * * 


SAN FRANcIScO.—Augusta Hayden, 
Mrs. Alfred Hillback, Mrs. Harold Olsen, 
and Mrs. Ward A. Dwight, artist-pupils 
of Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, gave an excel- 
lent recital at Sorosis Hall, assisted by 


Edna _ MHorran, violinist, and Mrs. 
Blanchard as accompanist. 
* * * 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y.—A musical service 
was given at the First Presbyterian 
Church during the holidays. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. Charles Tipp, soprano; 
Claire Lampman, contralto; George 
Leeck, tenor, and C. A. Tipp, baritone. 
Edward Hahn is the organist and choir 


director. 
ok oe * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Thirteen groups 
of singers, comprising more than 2000 
persons, responded to the request of the 
board of recreation to sing in various 
parts of the city on Christmas eve. Mem- 
bers of the Manufacturers’ Association 
assisted in procuring six trucks for the 
transportation of the carolers, 


a —— 


SAN FRANcIScCO.—Alex Pine, formerly 
organist at St. Mary’s Cathedral and at 
University in Edinburgh, was soloist 
at the last concert of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Guild of Organists. The pro- 
gram which consisted of compositions by 
English composers afforded much enjoy- 


ment. 
ok Bo ok 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A series of seven 
unusual musical programs was begun 
by N. Lindsay Norden, organist and 
director at the Second Presbyterian 
Church on Jan. 2. The choir will have 
the assistance of Frederick Cook, violin- 
ist, and Vincent Fanelli, harpist, in the 
performance of music of many nations. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—‘The Star Divine,” a 
cantata with words by Mrs. Frances V. 
Hubbard of Albany and music by Abram 
W. Lansing of Cohoes, was sung at the 
Sunday Christmas service by the choir 
of the Calvary Methodist Church. The 
choir, directed by Frederick Bowen 
Hailes, also sang a Fourteenth Century 
anthem, “From Heaven High the Angels 


Come.” 
ok a * 


MCMINNVILLE, ORE.—Under the direc- 
tion of the city supervisor of music, 
groups of singers were trained in the 
singing of old Christmas carols. The 
singers appeared in vestments and sang 
at each intersection of the main business 
streets and also about the huge Christ- 
mas tree which was erected on Liberty 
Square. 

* * * 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—The Chrismas music 
in the churches was of a high order of 
excellence this year, with midnight cere- 
monies in the various churches and en- 
tertainments for the children. The 
Community Chorus gave an abreviated 
performance of “The Messiah,” while 
interpretative dancing and the giving out 
of candles rounded out an. enjoyable en- 


tertainment. 
ok * * 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., Dec. 18.— 
Through an unavoidable error, it was 
stated recently in MUSICAL AMERICA that 
Mrs. E. T. Church was named as presi- 
dent of the newly formed New Rochelle 
Choral Art Society and that Mrs. Mit- 
chell was elected librarian. Mrs. John 
H. Young is president and Mrs. Guy L. 
Gleason, librarian. 

* a * 


WESTFIELD, MAss.—A new musical or- 
ganization, composed of Rev. C. E. 
Holmes, violinist; Harold Howard, flau- 
tist; Chester Stiles, bass; Frank Plaice, 
double bass; E. R. Hawley, pianist; Ida 
Lyons, violinist, and Mrs. Whitten, vio- 
linist, made its first appearance at an 
entertainment given at the First Bap- 
tist Church recently. 


* * * 


PITTSFIELD, MaAss.—Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah” was sung by a chorus of 100 voices, 
assisted by a twenty-five piece orches- 
tra under the direction of Elmer Tid- 
marsh at the Colonial Theater during 
the holidays. The soloists were Edith 
Bennett, soprano; Delphine March, con- 
tralto; James C. Morton, tenor, and 
James Stanley, baritone. 


* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—This city has been 
favored with three organ recitals within 
a period of three weeks, Rollo F. Mait- 
land in Zion’s Lutheran Church, Edna 
J. Mentzer in St. John’s’ Lutheran 
Church and Ralph Kinder playing the 
inaugural recital on the new Moller or- 
gan in the Hippodrome Theater. All of 
these events were = played to capacity 


houses. 
* a ok 


OSKALOOSA, IowA.—George F. Ogden, 
organist, and Susan Bender Eddy, so- 
prano, both of Des Moines, appeared re- 
cently in a special program to dedicate 
the new organ at the Christian Church. 
It was the first appearance here of Mrs. 
Eddy, and she won a well-deserved ova- 
tion. Her program’ included “Pale 
Moon” by Frederick Knight Logan, a 
local composer. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—The choir of the 
Independence Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, under the direction of Al- 
len Hinckley, gave a performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah” recently. Mrs. 
George R. Cowden, soprano; Mrs. Allen 
Hinckley, contralto; Charles Aiken, 
tenor, and Arthur Howson, bass, united 
their efforts to make the performance 
one of artistic merit. 

co * ok 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A Christmas recital 
at the European Conservatory of Music 
recently gave the pupils of Director 
Weinreich in piano, and Maurice Kram- 
er, violin, opportunity of pleasing a holi- 
day audience. Following the singing of 
carols by a children’s chorus assisted by 
William Chenoweth, tenor, and Maurice 
Kramer, violin, thirty-one pupils added 
interest to the program. 

* BS * 


GREAT FALLS, Mont.—A _ Boys’ Glee 
Club composed of between fifty and sixty 
fifth and sixth grade boys from all the 
public schools in the city meets every 
Wednesday afternoon for an hour in the 
Washington school building. Lena Spoor, 
supervisor of music in the schools, di- 
rects the Club, which was first organ- 
ized last early last spring but made lit- 
tle headway until this autumn. 


* * * 


MIAMI, FLA. — Mme. Vilona-Hall, 
founder and leader of the Miami Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, was given a sur- 
prise recently by a number of pupils and 
their parents at her studio. A number 
of useful gifts wre presented Mme. Hall, 
and also a purse was given her to pay 
for the banner for the Children’s Day 


Parade during the Palm Fete when the 


Orchestra was heard in several numbers. 
* * ok 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The first in the 
series of educational concerts by the Al- 
lentown Band was given lately at the 
Lyric Theater. The occasion marked the 
début of Barbara Stoudt-Roeder, so- 
prano. Miss Stoudt-Roeder sang 
charmingly del Aqua’s “Chanson Proven- 
cale,” Puccini’s “O Mio Babbino Caro” 
and Scott’s “The Wind’s in the South,” 
giving also Rybner’s “Pierrot” as an 


extra. 
* OK * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah” was given by a chorus of fifty 
voices under the direction of Harry 
Rogers Pratt at the Fourth Congrega- 
tional Church on the Sunday evening 
following Christmas. The solos were 
sung by Rose Beverly Daybill, soprano; 
E. Grace Gilmore, contralto; Wesley W. 
Howard, tenor, and Harry Coe Olmstead, 
bass. Edward F. Laubin assisted at the 


organ. 
* * * 


Utica, N. Y.—Five Hundred school 
children participated in the annual 
grammar school concert at the Utica 
Free Academy with Mrs. Bertha Deane 
Hughes, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, in charge. The concert was later 
repeated for the benefit of the children 
themselves. A small admission charge 
was made and the money went toward 
purchasing phonograph records to be 
used in the classrooms. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—High School opera 
scored again when “Pinafore” was given 
recently, by the Technical High School 
Opera Club, under the direction of Frank 
Percival. Every seat in the Auditorium 
of the Masonic Temple, where the opera 
was given, was sold two days before the 
performance. The youngsters acquitted 
themselves admirably and the large au- 
dience showed its appreciation of the 
performance with liberal applause. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—There was a large 
attendance at the last meeting of the 
Cadman Musical Club held at the home 
of Mrs. W. P. Gibson with Mrs. Carl 
Grissen in charge of the program. Those 
who took part were Mrs. Richard Mul- 
holland, Mrs. Carl Grissen, Mrs. Ralvh 
Doty, Mrs. Harry Freeman,: Mrs. 
Charles Campbell, Mrs. D. Sandy Hunt, 
Mrs. C. F. Easter, Reynolds, Mrs. 
Tucker. Mrs. D. M. Warren and Mrs. S. 
S. Bailey. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the direc- 
tion of Mary Helen Howe, head of the 
vocal department of Madison Hall 
School, a student concert was presented 
in which the following took part: De 
Lorese Bostic. Rhoda Foster. Rachael 
Stone, Betty Bostic and Dorothy Watt. 
An effective seasonal ending was offered 
in a group of Christmas carols by the 


a 
entire school. Miss Howe, colora: 
soprano, was heard recently in a reo; 
at Falls Church, Va., with Vere Ellet: . 
the piano. 


* * * 
MERIDEN, CONN.—Louis Wagner 
New Britain, directed the com 


choirs of St. John’s Lutheran Church 

St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church j; 

performance of a cantata on Chris 
eve, with the assistant of Edwin R 
at the organ. The soloists were \ 
Edwin Prillwitz, Mrs. C. H. Ditt, 
Ella Rufleth and Margaret Bess, 

pranos; Emily Kosiske and Mrs. Cha; 
Milner, contraltos; Albert Blume 

Rudolph, tenors, and Herman G. 

fleth and Harold Schott, basses. 


* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—Joseph T. Pierce has 
signed as bass soloist at the Jermain }\\c- 
morial Church of Watervliet, to acc.» 
a similar position with the choir of *h¢ 
Emmanuel Baptist Church of Albany. 
Thelma Mott, who has been organist (f 
the Methodist Church of Green Island, 
has become organist of the Second Bap. 
tist Church of Troy. Frederick W. (:)!- 
lies has resigned as bass soloist in the 
choir of the First Reformed Church of 
Troy to accept a similar position in the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Albany. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The choir of &t. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, conducted by 
Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, sang the Gounod 
St. Cecelia Mass Christmas day, assisted 
by Thomas F. O’Neill, violinist. The 
mass was followed by Christmas carols, 
including, “‘Adoration,” a fourteenth cen- 
tury Bohemian carol, “Jesu, Thou Dear 
Babe,” a traditional Haytian carol, “The 
Children of White Russia,” and the oli 
German “Silent Night,” all sung unac- 
companied. Edgar S. Van Olinda, tenor 
soloist, sang Corner’s “Old Sacred Lulla- 
by,” a fifteenth century composition. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A community Christ- 
mas tree celebration was observed in 
Albany Saturday, Monday and Wednes- 


day evenings of last week around a big 
illuminated tree placed in front of the 
capitol. The Albany Rotary Club 
directed the community singing of 


Christmas carols Saturday evening led 
by George D. Elwell, the Albany Com- 
munity Chorus, led by Elmer A. Tid- 
marsh Monday evening, and Wednesday 
evening the Albany Musical Club was in 
charge. Abram V. Lansing played the 
organ, assisted by Roscoe C. Adams, 


cornetist. 
* * ° 


MADISON, Wis —Edward Rechlin, or- 
ganist Immanuel Church, New York, 
playing in Lutheran churches on his an- 
nual tour, appeared in St. John’s Church 
here. His program, admirably played, 
was made up of numbers from Luth- 
eran masters, from Buxtehude to Reuter. 
A student recital characterized by bril- 
liant playing and good vocal work was 
heard Dec. 23, in the University School 
of Music Auditorium. Participants were 
Lois Jacobs, Janet Breitenbach, Elsa 
Yunger, Doris Dellicker, Marion Munz, 
Vivian Rhodes, Lester Cappon and Ken- 


neth Damon. 
* K oa 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond Musieal Club held its regular meet- 
ing recently, at the home of the director, 
Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont, her niece, 
Mary Elizabeth Ewing, assisting. A 
program was presented by Eleanor and 
Marjorie Scott, Margaret and Elizabeth 
Reynolds, Etelka and Imboden Parrish, 
Helen and Marion Smith, Silvia and 
Lawrence Overbeck, Edessa Nude!man, 
Florence Weinstein, Lucille Dizon, Irene 
Horn, Helen McCraney, Dorothy Guber, 
Miriam and Margaret Tobey, Virginia 
Hale, Margaret Hune, Helen Rittenou!, 
Zanley Goldstein, June Frampto", 
Frances Jordon, Nora Leopold and Alice 


Pearson. 
* ok * 


Des Mornes, IowA.—Christmas carols 
were revived here this season as neve! 
before. Groups of singers toured the 
theaters, movies, and the downtown (!* 
trict on Christmas Eve and were eve'y 
where hailed with great enthusias™ 
Others sang at the community cele)? 
tion before the huge tree on the rive! 
front. Perhaps the most impress!v° 
carolling heard during the Christma‘ 
season was that at Harris-Emery’s ‘& 
partment store. Susan Bender F:\dy 
one of Des Moines’ leading sopranos, '™ 
hearsed the large chorus formed 1!" 
among the employees, and twice d#!'): 
the carols were sung during the en'''© 
week preceding Christmas. 
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January 8, 1921 MUSICAL AMERICA AT 
both toes and fingers playing a fasci- many curtain calls. Alessandro Bonci 
nating part in the dance of the god bal- sang Edgardo. His voice was sweet, 


"lm MUSIC SCHOOLS « # 
«x and STUDIOS of N.Y. 





Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, a singer 
from Claude Warford’s studio, has been 
engaged as soloist for the third after- 
noon concert of the Euphony Society, 
which will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, on Jan. 8. 

Mr. Thomlinson recently filled his 
third engagement this season at Goshen, 
N. Y., and a return engagement in 
Raleigh, N. C. Other early appearances 
are booked for Suffern, N. Y.; Milford, 
Conn.; High Bridge, Rutherford and 
2oselle, N. J., and Brooklyn. 





Mario Salvini gave a lecture Wednes- 
dav, Dec. 22, at his studios on the edu- 
cational value of grand opera. The lec- 
ture was followed by a reception and 
musicale with Mrs. Mary Harris as 
honorary chairman of the evening. 
About twenty-five young singers offered 
selections from various operas. Allen 


Ramond, a young tenor from the West, 
created a good impression. Edward Le- 
mansky, baritone, also was well re- 
ceived. 





Lotta Madden, artist-pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, is engaged for a concert in 
Scranton, Pa., on Jan. 4, Betsy Lane 
Shepherd for a concert in Washington 
on Jan. 11, De Vecmon Ramsay for a 
concert at the Y. M. C. A. in New York, 
Adelaide De Loca for appearances at the 
Rialto Theater in Jamaica, L. I., George 
Grafe for the Criterion Theater in New 
York and Marie Le Viness for special 
services at the Morningside Presbyterian 
Church. Irving Fisher is singing in the 
production of “Sallie.” At the last stu- 
dio musicale, Alveda Lofgren, Dorothy 
Claassen, Ruth Witmer, Irene Martin 
and May Lazar appeared. Mr. Kliban- 
sky will give several students’ recitals 
in January. 








NATIVE TENOR A 
SENSATION AT HIS 
DEBUT IN CHICAGO 


Charles Marshall Wins Great- 
est Triumph in Years with 
Chicago Opera Forces, as 
“Otello”—Ruffo, a Brilliant 
‘Tago’ —Repeat “Jac- 
querie’ for Last Time — 
Galli-Curci Makes Season’s 
Farewell in “Lucia” 


HICAGO, Dec. 3.—The Chicago sea- 

son’s biggest sensation was the suc- 
cess, Wednesday night, in “Otello,” of 
the American tenor, Charles Marshall, 
who won the biggest individual triumph 
since Galli-Curci’s American début, four 
years ago. 

The performance was the occasion of 
the farewell appearance of Titta Ruffo, 
and Marshall, who had sung the role of 
Otello in Italy, was engaged for the tenor 
role in order to give Ruffo a chance to 
display his splendid vocal and histrionic 
gifts as Iago, one of his great roles. 

Marshall showed himself a man of 
towering stature, possessing a voice of 
noble power and clarity. In the duet 
between himself and Ruffo the proverbial 
welkin rang with the vibrations of the 


two titanic voices. The recalls after the 
third act became at length wearisome 
to count, the tenor’s success registering 
itself as one of those unusual occasions 
when an unknown singer flashes into the 
operatic heavens as a star of first mag- 
nitude. 

_ Marshall’s voice seemed to have lim- 
itless power behind it, giving the impres- 
sion that he was using but a small part 
of it. Lyric sweetness and dramatic in- 
tensity seemed combined in his voice, 
which was able to sustain long melodic 
Passages, and pour out long lines of 
declamation with apparent ease. 

The reason for his success lay not 
alone in his voice and singing, for the 
gripping intensity of his portrayal would 
of itself make the production notable. He 

ecame, for the time being, Otello, and 
never stepped out of the rdéle. The 
angered lifting of the upper lip, the 
rolling of the eyes, the passionate re- 
monstrances, the spontaneous gestures 
and the brutal paroxysm of rage that 
Swept over him in the scene where he is 
Superseded by Cassio, made his inter- 
Pretation one of compelling power, yet 
he did not overdo it. 

Titta Ruffo. found a magnificent 
chance for his unusual abilities in the 
role of Jago. ‘In the brutal “Credo” his 
art took on subtlety and delicate nuances 
of meaning, and his vocal gifts were 
eard to rich advantage. 

Rosa Raisa was the Desdemona, giving 
an entirely admirable presentation of the 
Unhappy wife, singing with accustomed 
Yocal beauty. 

b The minor réles were acceptably cast, 
fing taken by Maria Claessens, Teofilo 





Dentale, Lodovico Oliviero and Jose 
Mojica. The storm scene, with its buf- 
feted sailing craft, and flashing light- 
nings, was a masterpiece of stagecraft. 
Pietro Cimini conducted, giving a noble 
reading of a magnificent score. 


The Ballet Charms 


Christmas Day was the occasion for a 
brilliant and flashing exhibition by the 
Corps de Ballet of the opera, under Serge 
Oukrainsky and Andreas Pavley. The 
dances were linked with the presentation 
of “Edipo Re,” at the matinée. The Pav- 
ley-Oukrainsky ballet has been one of the 
enjoyable features of the present opera 
season. A choreographic setting of the 
first movement of Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony began the program. 

Ruffo, in the “Edipo Re” performances, 
repeated his previous success in the réle. 

The “Barber of Seville” was repeated 
in the evening, with Florence Macbeth in 
the soprano role, and the other parts cast 
as formerly. Carlo Galeffi repeated his 
previous success with his’ skipping, 
dancing and vocally glorious Figaro; Tito 
Schipa was delightful in the tenor rdle, 
and Virgilio Lazzari doubled the audience 
into spasms by his portrayal of the music 
master, the best portrayal of the role, be 
it said, ever seen on the stage of the 
Auditorium. Vittorio Trevisan gave a 
sensationally comical presentation of Don 
Basilio. 

Amelita Galli-Curci and Alessandro 
Bonci made a lovely twain as Mimi and 
Rodolfo in “La Bohéme,” Sunday after- 
noon. Mme. Galli-Curci was tender and 
soul-satisfying as Mimi, which is one of 
her best réles, and her success showed 
that she does not rely on fioritura and 
cadenzas and trills to make the best ef- 
fect. For she sang the lines with a lyric 
sweetness, smooth legato and tender 
plaintiveness that made her singing 
wholly lovely. 

Bonci showed himself an accomplished 
singer of the bel canto school. His voice 
is one of the sweetest tenors on the 
operatic stage, and sang with tonal 
warmth, excellent finish and impeccable 
musicianship. 

The rest of the cast was the same as 
in the previous performance, with 
Rimini, Lazzari, Defrere as the Bo- 
hemians, Trevisan as the landlord, and 
Dorothy Francis as Musetta. Miss Fran- 
cis gave a brilliant and convincing por- 
trayal of the réle of the tempestuous 
grisette. Virgilio Lazzari merits special 
praise for his tender singing of Colline’s 
farewell to his coat. 


Repeat “Jacquerie” 


Gino Marinuzzi’s boiling opera, “Jac- 
querie,” with which the season opened, 
was given its last Chicago performance 
of the season Monday night, with the 
composer conducting. The production 
seemed somewhat slipshod, less flashing 
and passionate than the previous per- 
formances, as if the singers had lapsed 
into carelessness. The cast was as be- 
fore, including Carlo Galeffi, Edward 
Johnson, Yvonne Gall, Vittorio Trevisan, 
Teofilo Dentale and Olga Carrara. 

“Lakmé,” repeated Tuesday night, was 
a brilliant piece of work, in a season 
which is far and away above any other 
that Chicago has known, from an ar- 
tistic standpoint. Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Tito Schipa and Georges’ Baklanoff 
scored their previous triumphs. 

Serge Oukrainsky, arrayed as_ the 
many-handed Hindoo god, gave some as- 
tonishing examples of digital dexterity, 


let, with Mlle. 
danseuse. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, in her farewell Chi- 
cago appearance of the season, Thursday 
night, in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” again 
forced the breaking of the rule, “No 
encores permitted,” after the Mad Scene. 
The opera could not go on until she had 
repeated the cadenza with the flute. She 
said “Good-bye” seventeen times, in as 


Dagmara as premiere 


clear and used with unsurpassable skill 
and judgment, and his phrasing was a 
delight. Virgilio Lazzari sang Raimondo, 
lending a noble dignity ‘to the réle, and 
making it vocally impressive by the 
sonorous, rich beauty of his big voice. 
The remainder of the cast was the same 
as in the previous performance, excel- 
lently sung by Giacomo Rimini, Jose 
Mojica and Philine Falco. F. W. 





RIVOLI ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
Josiah Zuro Presents “Lakmé” Scene as 
Special Program Feature 


The musical program at the Rivoli 
Theater was given special attention this 
week, due to the fact that it has been 
Anniversary Week. Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 2, opened the program, 
the cimbalom solo being played by Bela 
Nyary. The orchestra was under the 
direction of Frederick Stahlberg and 
Joseph Littau. The feature number was 
a scene from Delibes’s “Lakmé,” with 
Grace Hoffman in the leading roéle, sup- 
ported by a chorus of thirty and a ballet. 
The production was arranged by Josiah 
Zuro, director of the New School of 


Opera and Ensemble. Edoardo Albano, 
baritone, and the Rivoli chorus are also 
heard in the “Toreador Song” from 
Bizet’s “Carmen.” 


The Rialto’s Musical Offerings 


Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture was the 
principal orchestral attraction at the 
Rialto during the week. Mary Fabian, 
soprano, sang an aria from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Joan of Arc,” and Joseph Alessi, 
trumpeter, was heard in the “Inflam- 
matus” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 








Great Lakes Quartet Appears in Madison 


MADISON, WIs., Dec. 30.—The Great 
Lakes String Quartet made its first ap- 
pearance in Madison, Dec. 20, under the 
auspices of the American Legion. These 
former jackies play good music well. 
They achieve popularity by making fine 
music popular, without the sacrifice of 
good taste. Their program here was de- 
lightful in every phase. P.S 





Albert Case, Tenor, Makes Good Impres- 
sion in Private Recital 

Charles Albert Case, tenor, gave a reci- 
tal on the evening of Dec. 30, at 21 West 
Ninth Street. Mr. Case has a full voice. 
which he uses with discrimination and 
artistry, and gave an interesting pro- 
gram, emphasizing the mwuscal rather 
than the technical features. The pro- 
gram was given in three parts the first 








Passed Away 


Rose Cecelia Sloan 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., Dec. 31.—Rose 
Cecelia Sloan, organist of St. Joseph’s 
German Catholic Church, and one of 
Johnstown’s prominent music teachers, 
died of heart disease this morning at the 
Sloan homestead. Miss Sloan, among 
her other’ activities, was MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S correspondent for Johnstown. 











Joseph Eastman 


Joseph Eastman, a retired financier and 
patron of music, died at his home in New 
York, on Dec. 28. Mr. Eastman was for 
a number of years a box holder at the 
Metropolitan. 





Emelia Tojetti 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 27.—Emelia To- 
jetti, for many years identified with the 
musical life of this city, died at her home 


on Dec. 21, after a brief illness. Mme. 
Tojetti, whose maiden name was Emelia 
Musto, was born in San Francisco and 
received her education here, specializing 
in music. During her later life she de- 
voted herself to the promotion of good 
music, one of hér most appreciated serv- 
ices being the securing of a music sec- 
tion for the Public Library, to which 
she contributed hundreds of scores in the 
various branches. She was a former 
president of the Pacific Musical Society, 
president of Laurel Hall and one of the 
most prominent members of the Califor- 
nia Club, the largest organization of its 
kind on the Coast. E. M. B. 


section including arias from “Don Gic- 
vanni” and excerpts from works of Han- 
del. The second part of the program 
included lighter songs by French com- 
posers and the final portion, American 
and English composers. Mr. Case was 
excellently accompanied at the piano by 
Benjamin F. Moore. _— se. * 





Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe Tour 
Middle West 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin 

Coxe, tenor, have recently returned to 


New York after a successful tour of 
eighteen consecutive weeks with Vera 
Barstow, violinist. Their appearances 


covered the States of Michigan, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Both Miss El- 
lerman and Mr. Coxe are now busily en- 
gaged preparing new programs for their 
early spring tour, which includes a num- 
ber of re-engagements. 





Kathryn Lee and Abraham Haitowitsch 
Give Joint Recital in Brooklyn 


A successful joint recital was given 
by Kathryn Lee, soprano, and Abraham 
Haitowitsch, violinist, at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, Dec. 29. Among vari- 
ous offerings Miss Lee scored in the 
“Cours La Reine” scene from “Manon” 
and in English and French groups. Mr. 
Haitowitsch played charmingly a_ well 
chosen program. The accompanists were 


Mr. Sapiro for the violinist and Gustave 
Ferrari for the singer. 





Van Grove Completes Tour With 
Garden 

Isaac Van Grove, for many years 
widely known as coach and concert ac- 
companist in Chicago, has completed his 
tour with Mary Garden, on which he 
acted as her accompanist, and arrived in 
New York last week. He left again for 
Chicago to play with Miss Garden prior 
to her opening at the Chicago Opera. 
Mr. Van Grove will then return to New 


York, where he is now permanently es- 
tablished, devoting himself to coaching. 





Mrs. Fannie Hurd 


WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 28.—Mrs. Fannie 
Hurd of this city, died suddenly yester- 
day morning of heart failure. Mrs. 
Hurd was prominent in social and musi- 


cal matters, and it was largely through 
her efforts that the Saturday Afternoon 








Musical Club was organized several 
years ago. _ ee 4 
Mrs. Charles M. Dow 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 1.—Mrs. 


Charles M. Dow, for many years identi- 
fied with the Mozart Club and other im- 
portant women’s clubs, died at her home 
here on Dec. 29. Mrs. Dow was an ex- 
tensive traveler and was also president 


of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in 1902 and 1904. Her 
husband, a Jamestown banker, died 


about a month ago. 





Paul Lacombe 


Paul-Jean-Jacques Lacombe de ]’Esta- 
lenx, known to the musical world as Paul 
Lacombe, died recently at Houga in the 
department of Gers, in the south of 
France. Mr. Lacombe was born at 


Houga on March 4, 1838. He moved to 
Paris in 1860 and became well known as 
a writer on musical subjects as well as 
a composer of light music. His works 
include some twenty light operas, none 
of which has ever had any extraordinary 
success, chamber music, some 200 songs 
church music, piano music and a set of 
progressive piano pieces for beginners. 
His best known work is the song “Estu- 
dantina” which has been arranged for 
every possible vocal and instrumental 
combination. 
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Vienna of To-day Lives for Art. Says Selma Kurz 
HERE was no flourish of trumpets Polish Opera Star, Newly Arrived, Prepares for American regime, all acclaimed her; but s} 


to mark the advent of Selma Kurz 

in America. This pride of music-loving 
Vienna came almost unheralded to New 
York scarcely three weeks ago, and as 
quietly slipped away to, Atlantic City to 
rest after her voyages A few days, and 
she returned to the metropolis to pre- 
pare for her début in this country, to 
be made with the National Symphony 
Orchestra, at the Hippodrome, on Jan. 9. 
It was after much hesitation that 
Mme. Kurz finally decided to make her 
first visit to America, and it is not at all 
unlikely that her brother, Mano Kurz, 
now long established as a resident of 
San Francisco, and a Californian of 
Californians in spite of his Polish birth, 
had something to do with it. Twice pre- 
viously, the famed coloratura had con- 
templated the voyage. Once Heinrich 
Conried wanted her for the Metropolitan 
Opera; the second time she was again 


invited to join the great company at the 
Broadway temple. Not for any artistic 
or financial scruples did Selma Kurz re- 
fuse to leave Europe. Her reasons were 
more profound. She was afraid of the 
sea and its effects; she measured trans- 
ocean travel in terms of channel boats 
and tempestuous crossings, necessary to 
those triumphs at Covent Garden, and 
she hesitated. Then, at last brother 
Mano appeared on the scené; there was 
feverish activity in a Vienna apartment, 
and with scarcely time to consider the 
matter Selma Kurz was bound for the 
United States. 

“It was not so bad,” she said, referring 
to the voyage, and the inflection of her 
voice told of relief, of pleasant surprise. 
“We had it a little rough, sometimes, but 
it was not nearly so terrible as I ex- 
pected!” She hastened then to talk of 
New York and the first amazing impres- 
sions of bigness and rush. How differ- 
ent from Europe! She is glad to be here 
and happy to have the opportunity of 
singing before American audiences. 


A Remarkable Career 


You get a glimpse of a vivacious and 
charming personality as Mme. Kurz 
talks of Vienna and song and other 
things. Sometimes she has a little 
struggle with an English phrase, but 
she has a working knowledge, and it 
works. Only now and then does she ap- 
peal to her brother, and Mano Kurz gives 
ready assistance. They seem to be great 
chums, these too. They played together 
in their native town of Bieliza in Poland, 
children of poor parents, and now they 
find themselves in New York; one with 
the glamor of opera and song about her, 
and the other a confirmed and successful 
San Franciscan. 

It was through the cantor of a syna- 
gogue in Bieliza that Mme. Kurz secured 
the opportunities that were to result in 
her development as a celebrity. This 
cantor influenced a wealthy family on 
her behalf and her musical education 
began. Practically unknown, she ob- 
tained her great chance in Vienna and 
the talk in the old city was of the new 
Mignon come suddenly forward. The 
successes of Mme. Kurz followed quickly, 
one upon the other. Gifted with a voice 
of great compass, with a trill that has 
delighted and amazed her audiences, she 
had the. vocal flexibility that enabled her 
to sing coloratura parts with a brilliance 
that gained her quick fame; she had also 
that power and feeling that suited her 
for roles of quite another nature, that 
brought her the tasks of creating the 
parts of Mimi and Cio-Cio-San for a 
public that likes its Puccini and takes 
it often. It’s a long list if you would 
run through her répertoire. There are 
for instance the rdéles of Lucia and 
Adina, Dinorah, Gilda, Violetta, Rosina, 


Début—Her Rise from a Childhood of Poverty to Fame in 
Song—Gives Free Service to Opera When War Conditions 
Threaten Art—Her Belief in Vienna’s “Will to Live’— 
What Richard Strauss Thinks of Erich Korngold 
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‘SELMA KURZ, 


The Coloratura Soprano, Famed in Europe as an Opera ond Concert Artist, Now 
Paying Her First Visit to America 


in “Faust,” Eva in “Die Meistersinger,” 
among many others. Then there is her 
achievement as JZerbinetta in the 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” of Strauss. 

Mme. Kurz is one of the best known 


singers in Europe and she has traveled 
extensively on the Continent, appearing 
in the principal cities in concert as well 
as opera. Paris, London, the old Mos- 
cow and Petrograd of the Imperial 


ways returned to Vienna, the sce 
her greatest triumphs. Here she 
through the war years and gave h« 
to*the work of aiding the sufferers 
were legion in those dark days. Ar 
labored for the sake of art, or 
charity. Mme. Kurz did not grudge 
services to the opera. It was neces; 
to keep the opera alive for those 
loved it, and so, with others, she sa 
without fee. At other times she sg: 
for money. She organized vast conc; 
that she might make more money. | 
the money was not for herself. It , 
for those who were stricken by the lo: 
reaching arm of war; for those \ 
went hungry in old Vienna. 

It is with emphasis that the pri: 
donna expresses her abiding faith in ¢}, 
artistic safety of Vienna, in spite of : 
tribulations that have crowded upon t! 
unfortunate city. ‘“‘We live for art, 
Vienna,” she says. And so, art must ]i 
“The opera goes on as ever. It js 
crowded every night—sold out. There 
is a big cosmopolitan population; peop): 
from all countries. Then there are th 
newly-rich who will pay what you a: 
So far as music is concerned Vienna h.; 
not suffered as much as Berlin from | 
economic conditions. It is not only 
old works that the opera gives the peo 
ple; but new works are being produce. 
Even now they are preparing for th 
premiére of Korngold’s ‘The Dead Ci: 
which | jhas been a big success in Ger- 
many.” 

When Erich Korngold’s name is spoken 
Mme. Kurz becomes enthusiastic. She 
has much confidence in the power of the 
young composer, son of one of Vienna’s 
leading critics. “He is a genius; a very 
great genius,” she says, and then talks 
of his opera “Violanta” and more of his 
later work “The Dead City.” And his 
style. “Ah! It is a little like Puccini; 
a little like Strauss! Everybody speaks 
of Korngold as a great genius; Strauss 
and all the musical people.” And then 
the conversational craft takes a beat on 
the Straussian tack. “‘The Woman 
Without A Shadow’? Oh yes, it is beau- 
tiful, but not so great as ‘Ariadne.’ It 
is Zerbinetta that I sing in ‘Ariadne’ and 
they say it is the most difficult part that 
has ever been written. It is quite (if- 
ferent from other réles. It is persiflage 
in music—in coloratura! It is so diffi- 
cult!” 

Perhaps Mme. Kurz will oblige with 
Zerbinetta’s aria. We can’t have the 
whole of “Ariadne” but we would lik 
an excerpt. There will.surely be oppor- 
tunities for much song before she re- 
turns to Europe. Her first appearance 
in New York on Jan. 9 will be followe: 
by a concert tour. P. C. R. 





F. M. Ploetner to Locate in Mexico City 


F. M. Ploetner, assistant to Ernest 
Urchs in the concert and artist depart- 
ment of Steinway & Sons, New York, 
will leave about Feb. 1, for Mexico City, 


where he will have charge of the sheet 
music department of A. Wagner & 
Levien, a leading music and piano house 
in Mexico. In his work in the Steinway 
concert and artist department, Mr. Ploet- 
ner has handled a great many artists and 
dispatched thousands of pianos used 
throughout the United States for concert 
purposes. 





Western Musical Magazine Will Soon 
Begin Its Seventh Volume 


Beginning its seventh volume, the 
Western musical monthly, Music and 
Musicians, published in Seattle by David 
Scheetz Craig, will publish its anniver- 


sary number in February, according to 
an announcement received in New York 
from Mr. Craig. The Western editor, 
whose home and place of publication is 
Seattle, Wash., was a visitor in New 


made friends wherever he went among 
musicians and those musically inter- 
ested. At that time he reported that 
the zone of influence of his publication 
was continually widening, and it is now 
said of his magazine that it “covers” 
the entire Pacific Coast. In each issue 
is a New York letter by Sergei Kliban- 
sky and special articles also are devoted 
to discussion of important musical events 
in the Metropolis. 





Myra Lowe Closes Successful Tour 


Myra Lowe, contralto, was enthusias- 
tically received at her appearances on 
tour through New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Her trip was concluded by jo‘nt 
recitals with Gurney Mattox, violinist, at 
Port Allegany, N. Y.; Lock Haven, Pa., 
and Gettysburg College, Pa. Miss Lowe is 


now preparing for an extensive spring 
tour which will take her through the 
South and Middle West. She will be 
heard in several joint recitals with 
Grisha Monasevitch, the young Russian 
violinist. During the past two ie u's 
Miss Lowe has been under the manag 
ment of F. P. Bates of Boston. 





Schofield Under Charlton Direction 


Edgar Schofield, American bass-bari- 
tone, is now under the direction of Lou- 
don Charlton. Mr. Schofield, who was 
heard on tour with Geraldine Farrar !ast 
_ has been re-engaged for her spring 

our. 





Alfred Mirovitch, Russian pianist. will 
give his second New York recital Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 15, in Aeolian Hall. 








MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert to be the 
finest now made. nag more valu- 
alii lenguovernente ies: oll etheve. 

Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerocoms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











Lakmé; Elvira in “Ernani,” Marguerite York during the summer months and — 
KURTZMANN PIANOs||BUSH & LANE "3328?" 
Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE vette PURO | design 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 52556, NIAGARA STREET 








BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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